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“What IS ‘Your oloring! 


This is the essential fact to consider in choosing those “first aids to 
the appearance” which every woman finds necessary. The most 
radiant complexion is affected by fatigue, humidity or harsh winds 
nd should be protected by carefully chosen powder on*the lighter 
ind by a harmonizing rouge for those touches of warmer color 
id so much to the. effect of health and vitality. This powder 

should exactly match the natural tones of the complexion. 


a coloring may be it can be reproduced exactly 
1 —a Dorine for the lighter tint and a Rouge for 
irmer one. La Dorine comes in Blanche, Naturelle, Rosée and 
also in a few rare special tones for very exceptional types. 
Brunette, Rouge Framboise, Rouge Blondore and Rose des Blondes 

tive a range of warmer tones that will harmonize with every skin. 
If you will send us a description of your hair, eyes and coloring with 
>5 cents in stamps we will send you two miniature compactes, one of 
La Dorine and one of Rouge, with a copy of our booklet, “What is 
Your Coloring” This booklet shows seven distinct types of beauty 
and the correct combination of compactes for each type. For 10 
cents in stamps we will send samples of one Dorine and one Rouge 

en poudre with the book. 
In buying Dorin’s Compactes be sure that the words “Dorin, 


Paris” are on every box, as these exquisite preparations 
are widely imitated Fo amples and booklet address 


F.R.ARNOLD & CO., Importers 
M5 West 22d Street New York 
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It is possible on the Victrola only! For 
only with Victor Records on the Victrola do 
you get the subtle shades of color, tone, and 
interpretation which mean pre-eminence. When 
you hear Victor Records played on the Victrola, you 
hear precisely what each artist heard and ap- 
proved as his or her own work. Any other com- 
bination must necessarily be less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola and not an imita- 
tion. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers 
on the Ist of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


qachaikows®9 


Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 






This trademark and) nathe wratmrates word 
“Victrola” identify all our products Look 
under the lid! Lookion the label ! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden. N. J 
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ABigRaise|| = 
in Salary Contents for September 


r ») ‘ r » 22 = ; Inj > » 4 ~ 
Is Very Easy to Get, If You Progress Is Born in Pain . Herbert Kaufman r 


Go About It in the Right Way , . ; 
; S : | Hands (Short Story ‘ . ‘ Julian Street 8 
You have often heard of others | Illustrations by Hamlin Gardner 


who doubled and trebled their 


Keeps 


salaries in a year’s time. You The Pragmatic Sanction (Short Story) ° 
wondered how they did it. Was Samuel Merwin 12 Little Hurts 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. il ore Fil fal ° . 
: “tee ede, : strations by I tt Carte 
When a man is hired he gets paid ee ee From Getting Big 
for exactly what he does, there's Being Unpopular in Europe Frederick Palmer 15 Small skin injuries are liable 


no sentiment in business. It : . sine aaanene 
reparing for the future and Illustrations by Ernest Fuhr to become serious. Do not 

LE Reg . give them a chance. 

knowing what to do at the right 


time that doubles and trebles The Wanderer of the Wasteland (Serial) Zane Grey 17 New-Skin is a preventive 
salaries. Illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton anda protection. It is anti- 
septic, and it forms a cover- 
Remember When You Phe Lost Key (Poom . . Alfred Noyes 18 ing that keeps out the germs. 
, rs Decoration by Coulton Waugh ; - 
Were a Kid Have it on hand and use it 
. -y . , - . .- . . sromptly when required. 
and tried to ride a bike for the he Caburé Feather (Short Story) promptly wh 1 
very first os eg = Vicente Blasco Ibafiez 20 15¢ and 30¢. At all Druggists 
that te wou moves moos Rooms.) | Illustrations by Lee Conrey | NEW SKIN Cc WIPANY 
then—all of a sudden you knew . 
| said in surprise: “Why ——— a 
OW, and said in surprise: 1 r . . . . . 
“ae hy I ‘A The Ladies and Joe O’Brien (Serial) 
it’s a cinch if you know how. , ~— : lh ais dead 
It’s that way with most things, Henry Irving Dodge 22 Never Neglect a Break in the Skin 


and getting a job with big money Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


is no exception to the rule, if you 
know how. 








The Hair of Melicent (Short Story) 
James Branch Cabell 24 


We Will Show You How Illustration by Arthur E. Becher | 


Without loss to you of a single "300s , 
; : 5 Editorial Page . . ‘ Herbert Kautman 26 
working hour, we can show you a ‘ 


sure way to success and big pay. 
A large number of men in each of 
the positions listed are enjoying 
their salaries because of our help 


Shall the Direct Primary Stand? Henry M. Hyde 27 


The Shy Ghost (Short Story) . Harrison Rhodes 29 





we want to help you. Make Illustration by P. V. E. Ivory 
check on the coupon against the 
job you want and we will help you George W. Lederer’s Reminiscences 
get it. Write or print your name George Jean Nathan 30 


on the coupon and send it in today. 







Luden’s soothe the sting- 
ing membranes. Clear the 
head. Ease the scons 


SP ED OD CD GD GED GS ED GD a GS a ae Illustration by F. R. Gruger 
American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. G624 = Chicago, Ill. The Sacred Bull in Our Economic Premises 


I want job checked —tell - nen to get it Geset Gascem 36 MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


Architect AW 


American School of Correspondence Rainy Week (Conclusion of Serial 
Dept. G624 Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 32 





£5,000 to $15,000 85,000 to $15,000 Illustrations by Rodney Thomson 
Building Contractor Mechanical Engineer . i | t 
ing Contractor 8.00010 81.000 | | Y An Easy Way to 
temohile ngineer g ie is - ‘Ss +8e 7 F = . ° . ‘ = 
ee hop Superintender Skilful Driving and Economy Merrill C. Horine 58 y y ff 
? +000 to 87.000 - 
atone Repeiraas | Banedetone 287m | Remove Dandru 
82,500 to 84.000 #4.000 t $10,000 If , I l 
; = » $10,001 . i > , ° = you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
Civil Engineer me ees Opportunity Knocks : ‘ Paul Tomlinson 70 dew, diky bh P in fe oe eee On 
1 00 » 815.000 82,000 to 84,00) | ms 1. - wa mS a « « re 
Structural Engineer ae Com | | rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
* ¥ t re ns Course | . . t . | i a 9 = 
Basi 00, 89 810,000 $2,000 to $4,000 Cover Design by Neysa McMein | and ruin it if you don’t. me 
%5,000 to 815,000 Photoplay Writer The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
Certified Public $2,000 to $10,000 | dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
ae te 815.000 wa py 000 : sigh ae | Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
Accountant & Audit Telephone Engineer Published Monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter, February 19, 1917, at the Post Offce enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
82.500 to 87.000 82,500 to 85,000 at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- gently with the finger tips. 
Denftemen & Deciener Telegraph Engineer Office Department, Canada. Entered at Sts atio mer’s Hall, London. Copyright, 1920, by B "i , if ll, f your 
82.500 to 84.000 82 500 to &5.000 McClure’s Magazine, Incorporated, New York, 25 West 44th Street, New York. All dramatic, Vv morning, most, U not a ol y 
Electrical Engineer High School Graduats moving picture, and other reproduction rights reserved. Subscription terms: In the United dz indruff will be gone, ‘and three or four more 
84,000 to 10,000 lies Sets thane St ites a "eo Cuba, and American Possessions, $3.00 per year. In all other coun- applic ations should completely remove every 
Genesal Witeenblon Wise Simieanes Tiamat ies in the Postal Union, $4.00 per year. An order blank with the magazine is notice that tk it fj ? 
In one year 3,000 to $10,000 your sut scription f as expired. The Editor a sumes no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, sign and trace of it. : 
, 7" but he will use all due care while they are in his hands | You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop "and your hair will look and 
e "6 " » Oc - : I , - ) 
Nam MeClure’s Magazine, Inc., 25 West 44th St., New York feel a hundred times better. You can get 


| Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A  four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
ae ~ The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pre-War Price $100— 
Now $36 Less 


In these days when the cost of many things is 
higher than before the war, it is a distinct contri- 
bution to business economy to offer through more 
direct selling methods such a great and decided 
saving On so popular a typewriter as the Oliver, 


Over 800,000 
Sold 






































Famous Oliver 
Users 


Columbie Graphophone Co. 
National City Bank of N.Y 
Boston Elevated Railway 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
New York Edison Co. 
American Bridge Co. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

and others of great rank 
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A Finer 
Typewriter 
ata 

Fair Price 






































BUY DIRECT-SAVE $36 


Free Trial in Your Home — No Money Down 


You may order an Oliver direct from 
this page. We ship it for free trial. 
You can use it for five days as if it 
were your own. You can compare it. 
You can judge its workmanship, its 
speed, its durability. 

Then if you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter at any price, and decide to 
buy it, pay us at the rate of only $4 
per month until the $64 is paid. 

If you want to return it, ship it back, 
express collect. We will then refund 
even the outgoing transportation 
charges. 

This new way permits you to be the 
sole judge—no salesman need urge 
you. The decision rests entirely with 
you, and we abide by your decision. 


You save $36 


= During the war we learned many les- 
sons. We found that it was unneces- 
sary to have such a vast number of 
traveling salesmen and so many expen- 


sive branch houses throughout the 
country. We were able to discontinue 


many other superfluous sales methods. 
As a result, we can afford to sell at $64 


ONLY THE 








COUPON, 





(Sea Geae@g eee eseeeneeseeasy, 


the very same Oliver which sold for 
$100 before the war. 


Only 13c a day 


$4 a month is all you need pay on 
the Oliver. This gives you over a year 
to pay. 

Thus it is easy now for practically 
everyone to own the superb Oliver. 


Mail the coupon 

No prepayment required. No de- 
posit. No obligation. No red tape. 
The coupon alone brings you an Oliver 
for free trial. Decide for yourself 
whether you want to keep it or not. 
Act now on this offer. Don’t delay. 
Clip the coupon now and mail to us at 
once. Remember it is your chance to 
save $36 on the $100 Oliver. 

If you should wish turther informa- 
tion before ordering, mark the coupon 
for our iree catalog and copy of our 
amazing booklet, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters— The Reason and the 
Remedy.” 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


157-C' Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Se SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSCS SS SSS ee eee ee Lal 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
157-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. [If 


I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point Is......cecsececcensces eccccccee¥es 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 

CT) Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 


“The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the Rem- 
edy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 
NOME ccccccccccccccccccsccccccessecesseessessccssecaseesamanss 
Street Address ....... WITTTITiTitiiiiitiiiiiiitt titi 
Clty. .ccccccccces POTTTTITT TTT ttt State. .cccccccceccsessa 
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Schools and Colleges in Washington, D. C., Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New v Mexico, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Vermont 


| NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY | 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








_~ 


ae 
Pe) > James E. Ament 
} Ph.D.,LL.D., 


4 President, 


Located in 
Suburbs of 


Washington,D.C, 'j 
































A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 


9 miles from New Haven on the to New Vork. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





In the country 
_ One hour from New York 


Brenau College Conservatory, © os 
ronage n foot at 
Rid Mt \ h f \ t uta A S < id -* 





| The Sargent School 











Learn [~wosenene oe 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Thece-Coler ork 





Our graduat earn $35to $1 eck We assist 
the ‘m to secufe t positions. “Ne yw is the time to 
irself for an unced position at better pay 
q ivin pensi Largest and best 

of it kind talog te 





ILLINOIS COLLEG E of PHOTOG RAPHY 
Box M, 945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


TAMMERIN 


Nath 



















who stam- 
badly 


Benjam iniel Bogue 
meres d himself for twenty years So 


1 wl 
end« resed l imate me edica al t 
page boot th 
nite and vutho ‘ 
reader f McClure’ s Magazine for 25 cents coin or 
stamps to cx Address 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
2401 Boque Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


tte 
‘ontains defi- 
iywhere to 


tage 


MA H B : ,B a ; - 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


r Pr n ndition ted ¢ 1 for 








fist 
SEYMOUR 
ber t 





WARD ‘SEMINAR’ 


A Famous Old New England Country School 
tion 


5 miles from B n. ¢ : Pre Ppar 
H e Mar € Art = eourse 
T es. Th } home A evmr 
new sale | Ne > \ 
ridir ¢ t 

lower t i } i 1 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 


N readers. 


school or college. 


Read 


eCLURE’S MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its 
The purpose of this service is to assist you in the selection of a 
all the announcements in this directory. 


If you have 


difficulty in finding the school which just meets your re quirements, write to the 
School Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, Inc., 25 W. 44th St., New York 
City, giving location and purpose of the school required, whether for boy or girl, 


previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. 
you 


Service Department will see that 





miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory: finishing school 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school gra juates. College 
Certificate. Fully equipped 
Piano, Voice, Violin. Pipe 
Organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life. 
1629 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass- 


Year Book on 
Request 








Dr. D. A. SARGENT 


Extet e ground Al 


for Physical 
Education 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Cambridge, Mass. 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded 
merican manh 
through carefully co-ordinated military 







and academic training. Equipment 
| and faculty exceptional. Unit , 
1 C. College Preparatory, Business 


and Music. Graduates admitted with- 
out examination to Universities. “Big 
plan of government brings boys into close 
ew building for 
All Athletics. Debating and Liter- 
Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. 
Capacity taxed | 
Catalogue. 


Brother” 


personal touch with instructors. 


smaller boys. 
ary Societies. 
Special terms to good musicians. 
annually. Early enrollment necessary. 


dd ‘ 
Address <)pzRINTENDENT, Mexico, Mo. 





McClure’s School 


receive the information you desire. 





Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand 
himself. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Clean, snappy athletics 
for every boy. Clearest 
understanding between boys 

Prepares for 
gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to 
Boys must furnish eviden 
of good character. 
location on 
shore. Conven- 
ient to Boston. 


Address 


and masters. 
college and 


sixty. 
ce 





Unique 





sea- 









RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
Headmaster 
82 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett St 
Lesley School of Household Arts 


Kindergarten and Grade Work. 
Home efficiency and dietetics 


dation. Address * 
Mes. Epitn Lestey WoLFarp 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road 


Worcester Domestic Science School 








DI A SCHOOL 
P FOR BOYS 
The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose of the currk ulum. 
Every Peddie bey is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers. 


Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 
its students 60-a . r oe. path ye ar. 
Wr c 
ROGER Ww. ‘SWE tt "AND, LL. 7 “Headmaster 
Box 9-G, Hightstown, N. 


- 
. * Ae 
é > la; 





One- and two-year Normal and Home-making cours s. 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. 
Normal Domestic Science training Red Cross Work. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 28, 
1920. Address rs. F. A. WETHERED, 

New Jersey, Pennington, Box 


The Pennington School 42; ctcn schoo! at 
minutes from N. Y., 50trom Phila. Prepares for College, 
Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. Strong facul- 
ty. Swimming pool, all athletics. Junior school with home 
care for boys 9 to13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL, 
D.D., Headmaster 





20 
An efficient school at 











AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 





FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 





Miss Mason’s School for Gite 

On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, ratory, special, vo- 
cational departments, Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational iretaiou.t For either caca aaa 


_Box 708 


General Courses Domestic Science and 
instrumental and voeal music. Modern 
re each in separate bui'dings. Large 
mming po Military drill H orseback 


sports Upper and 


24 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 








President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Con- 
nected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. For information 
apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
146 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








| 


| 


| 
| 


Dormitory accommo- | 





NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HE STORY of this 

famous schcol is told i 
the illustrated catalogue, which 
will be sent upon application 
to the § Supeciatendent. 


Largest Military School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 














New Mexico, Roswell, Box H. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the heart 


ot the vigorous, 
Develops the highest type of manhood. 
sunshine, dry climate 
and Junior College 


aggressive West 
Ideal conditions — bracing air, 
Altitude 3700 feet. Preparatory 
Address 





Co. Jas. W. WiLLson, Supt 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 
Penn Hall SCHOOL FOR GiRLs. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 





ruption. New gymnasium and ,swimming pool. Rates 
$700. Catalogue and views Addre *ss FRANK S. MAGILL, 
| A.M., Prin., Box J 
VERMONT, Barre, Box 12. 


College Freparatory 
Courses. Domestic Science 
Commercial Course. Superb location 
Modern equipment. Large endowment. 4 buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. $350 a year. Strong athletic teams. 
OrvLANDO K. HOuuister, Litt.D., Principal 


BEECHWOOD Uinc.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young Women, 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Facully. 
Girls are prepared for self-maintenance and to meet 
tesponsibilities of life. College and Preparatory De- 
| partments, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary- 
| 
| 
| 


| Goddard Seminary 


Teacher Training 








ship, Physical Education, Expression, Normal Kin- 
dergarten. Swimming Pool. m. 
Athletic Fields. Address 


| M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Large New Gymnasiu 














WARD-:! BEL MONT 


For Girnts and Younc Womtn 
ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial Outdoor sports and swimming pool 
Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box M, Nashville, 












Tenn. 














————— 















arn '35%100aWi 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW! 
Qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free 
tical truction; modern r evenin 
jaro a ormne. The School ST Recsanised Stperioris 
Cali or NS: for comp! 


N. Y. IN TITUTE ‘of “PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. oem St., N.Y. 505 State St., B’klyn 





| McClure’s 
| Educational Service 
| 


N its twenty-six years of existence 
McClure’s has served its readers a 

directory of the finest schools of the coun- 
try. Hundreds of letters received yearly 
from appreciative readers provethestrength 
and value of the School Department of 
McClure’s to the parents of America. 

The schools and colleges whose announce- 
ments appear in McClure’s are institutions 
of the highest standing and merit your 
consideration. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


as 
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Why Live An Inferior Life? - Your Supremacy Guaranteed 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


Get out of your ‘‘near’’ poverty 

This subtle principle in my hands, without education, 
without capital, without training, without experience, and 
without study or waste of time and without health, vitality or 
wil] power has given me the power to earn more than a million 
dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, bonds, books, 
drugs, appliances or any material thing of any character. 


Gain real happiness through this subtle principle of 
success 
This subtle and basic principle of success requires no will 
power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no study, no writ- 
ing, no dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep 
breathing. There is nothing to practice, nothing to study, 
and nothing to sell. 


Why deny yourself the pleasures of prosperity? 

This subtle and basic principle of success does not require 
that you practice economy or keep records, or memorize or 
read, or learn to do anything, or force yourself into any action 
or invest in any stocks, bonds, books, or merchandise. 


Increase your income through this subtle principle of 
success 

This Subtle Principle must not be confused with memory 
systems, “will power”’ systems, Christian Science, psychology, 
magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it be confused with 
health systems, auto-suggestion, concentration, “personality,” 
self-confidence or opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principle 
be confused with initiative, mental endurance, luck, chance, 
self-analysis or self-control. Neither should this principle be 
confused with imagination, enthusiasm, persuasion, force or 
persistence, nor with the art or science of talking or salesman- 
ship, hypnotism, or advertising. 


Get out of your miseries through this subtle principle 
of success 
No one has yet succeeded in gaining success without it. 
No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 
It isabsolutely the master key to success, prosperity and supremacy. 


Realize a new joy in living through this subtle principle 
of success 

When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me as though 
I had’ absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen months alto- 
gether in common public school was the extent of my educa- 
tion. I had no money. When my father died, he left me 
twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning hardly enough 
to keep myself alive. I had no friends for I was negative and 
of no advantage to any one. I had no plan of life to help me 
solve any prcblem. In fact, I did not know enough to know 
that life is and was a real problem, even though I had an 
“acute problem of life” on my hands. I was blue and 
despondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my mind 
constantly. I was a living and walking worry machine. 


Get the new and higher joys of success through this 
subtle principle of success 

I was tired, nervous, restless. I could not sleep. I could not 
digest without distress. I had no power of application. Noth- 
ing appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth doing from the 
fear that I could net do anything because of my poor equip- 
ment of mind and body. I felt that I was shut out of the werid 
of success and I lived in a world of failure. 


Attain genuine supremacy through this subtle principle 
of success 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly depended on 
drugs and doctors for my health as my father before me. I 
was a “‘floater’’ and depended on luck for success if I were to 
have any. I consciously or unconsciously believed that if I 
ever were to have health and success, the result would have to 
come through some element of ease or assistance or through 
some mysterious or magical source. The result of this attitude 
on my part was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery 
as is always the case under similar conditions. 

Gradually my condition became worse. I reached a degree 
of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


Why let others get rich while you remain poor? 

Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of spirit—out 
of this distress—arose within me a desperate reaction—“a final 
effort to live’”—and through this reaction, arose within me, 
the discovery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, per- 
sonality, mind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of 
this misery arose within me the discovery of the inevitable laws 
and principles of failure and sickness and inferiority. 


A subtle principle of success 
When I discovered that I had unconsciously been employing 
the principles of failure and sickness, I immediately began to 
use the principles of success and supremacy. My life under- 
went an almost immediate change. I overcame illness through 
health, weakness through power, inferior evolution by superior 
evolution, failure by success, and converted pauperism into 
supremacy. 
Get out of poverty through this subtle principle of success 
I discovered a principle which I observed that all successful 
personalities employ, either conscicusly or unconsciously. I 
also discovered a principle of evolution and believed that if I 


op 


used it, that my conditions would change, for I had but one 
disease—failure, and therefore there was but one cure—success, 
and I began to use this principle and out of its use arose my 
ambition, my powers, my education, my health, my success 
and my supremacy, etc., etc. 

You also may use this principle of success deliberately, pur pose- 
fully, consciously and profitably. 


Why deny self the joys of supremacy? 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is also a prin- 
ciple of failure, ill-health, weakness and negativeness. If you 
use the principle of failure consciously or unconscious]y, you 
are sure always to be a failure. Why seek success and suprem- 
acy through blindly seeking to find your path through the maze 
of difficulties? Why not open your “ mental eyes’’ through the 
use of this subtle success principle, and thus deliberately and 
purposefully and consciously and successfully advance in the 
direction of supremacy and away from failure and adversity? 





Why stay poor while others are getting rich? 

I discovered this subtle principle—this key to success— 
through misery and necessity. You need never be miserable 
to have the benefit of this subtle principle. You may use this 
success principle just as successful individuals of all time, of all 
countries, of all races, and of all religions have used it either 
consciously or unconsciously, and as I am using it consciously 
and purposefully. It requires no education, no preparation, no 
preliminary knowledge. Any one can use it. Any one can 
harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to work for 
success and supremacy. Regardless of what kind of success 
you desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 


Succeed like others through this subtle principle of success 
It was used by 


Moses, Sarah Bernhardt, Liszt, 

Caesar, Galli-Curci, Mendelssohn, 
Napoleon, Nordica, Beethoven, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Melba, Verdi, 

John D.Rockefeller, Cleopatra, Copernicus, 
Herbert Spencer, Alexanderthe Great Confucius, 
Emerson, Edison, Mohammed, 
Darwin, Newton, Cicero, 

J.P. Morgan, Wanamaker, Demosthenes, 
Harriman, Phil Armour, Aristotle, 
Woodrow Wilson, Andrew Carnegie, Plutarch, 
Charles Schwab, Frick, Christopher Colum- 
Lloyd-George, Elbert Hubbard, bus, 
Clemenceau, Hiram Johnson, Vanderbilt, 
Charles E. Hughes, Richard Mansfield, Marcus Aurelius, 
Abraham Lincoln, Shakespeare, Pericles, 
GeorgeWashington, Mozart, Lycurgus, 


Marshall Field, Richard Wagner, BenjaminFranklin, 
and thousands and thousands of others—the names of successful men 
and women of all times and of a! countries and of all religions, and 
of all colors, make a record of the action of this Subtle Principle of 
Success. None of these individuals could have succeeded without it 
no one can succeed without it—no one can fail with it. 


Get the new and higher realization of life through this 
subtle principle of success 

Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty to each 
other. Only the very lowest type of human being is selfish 
to the degree of wishing to profit without helping some one else. 
This world does not contain very great numbers of the lowest 
and most selfish type of human beings. Almost every one, in 
discovering something of value, also wants his fellow man to 
profit through his discovery. This is precisely my attitude. 
I feel that I should be neglecting my most important duty 
towards my fellow human beings, if I did not make every 
effort—every decent and honest effort—to induce every one 
to also benefit to a maximum extent through the automatic 
use of this subtle principle. 


Get away from failure 


I fully realize that it is human nature to have less confidence 
in this principle because I am putting it in the hands of thou- 
sands of individuals for a few pennies, but I cannot help the 
negative impression I thus possibly create. I must fulfill my 
duty just the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it because I offer it for a few 
pennies, but because the results are great—very great. 


Become prosperous through this subtle principle of success 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and over- 
mastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity and 
success, that it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used it 
only for my personal benefit. 


If this subtle principle of success does not make you rich 
and successful, it will cost you absolutely nothing 
—TI guarantee it 
So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so absolutely positive 
am I of the correctness of my assumption and so absolutely certain 
am I that this principle, in your hands, will work wonders for you that 
I am willing to place this principle in your hands for twenty-four hours 
at my risk and expense. You will recognize the value of this principle 
within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost immediately as you become 
conscious of it, you will realize its practicability, its potency, its 
reality and its power and usability for your personal profit, pleasure, 
advancement, prosperity and success. 


Gain every supremacy through this subtle principle 
of success 

Thousands of individuals claim that the information disclosing and 
elucidating the secret principle of success is worth a thousand dollars 
of any one’s money. Some have written that they would not take a 
million dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand dollars for this 
information—for disclosing this principle, after you get it into your 
possession and realize its tremendous power and influence 


Sent to any one—to you 

I have derived such tremendous results—amazing results from its 
power, that I want every man, woman and matured child to have 
this key to success, prosperity and wealth. This is why I am willing 
to send it to any one—to any address on approval without a single 
penny in advance. 


Become wealthy through this subtle principle of success 

You would never forgive me, and I could never forgive myself, nor 
could the creative forces of the Universe forgive us, if I failed to 
bring you to the point of using this subtle principle of success. Vou 
would never forgive me if I failed to do for you that which you would 
do for me, if our positions were reversed. 


Become rich through this subtle principle of success 
From every part of the country comes appreciation of my extraordinary 
discovery—THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS, 





“T cannot say too much for your discovery. It is certainly doing 
wonders for me, even at the advanced age of eighty.” 
“T thank you for the blessings you have brought to my life through 


the ‘Subtle Principle of Success 
‘I can never fully repay you for revealing to me the ‘Subtle Prin- 
ciple of Success’ and how to use it.”’ 


Your elucidation of the ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is wonderful. 
Even today it is worth a hundred dollars to me.” 
‘Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is working wonders for me. I 


would not part with it for a million dollars 
“T regard your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ as wor 
of any person's money. regardless of how poor the ir 
“It is impossible to place a limit to the monetary valve 
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“IT am from Missouri. Your ‘Subtle Principle of Succes is thes 
“TI always believed that successful men used a principle whic! ave 
if I 

them success. I never knew what it was nor how t e it , 
explained it tome. It would be € 
this principle as it has been imposs 

“T thank you for the wonder e 
‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ I woul ‘ 1 a f ey 
for what this principle has done for me already. You are honestly 
entitled to millions.” 

‘T am a man of my word and would not take one hundred 
this first day for the information you have given me 
th 

“IT am enthusiastic over your discovery of the ‘Subtle Principle of 





Success,’ and at the age of eighty-six am pursuing s iS 
“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ has in twenty-four I 
me wonderful results. I am ready to back any statemer 
favor of your ‘Subtle Principle of Success. opens up at 
versal opportunity.” 
“*The Subtle Principle of Success’ i 
claim. The trutl rd t 














1 about it is ha 
You want success of some kind. This is your opportunity to 
get it-—-to get what you want guaranteed. 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS on the coupon and mail it to me, and you 
will recei: e by return mail, t e SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS 
—the master principle—the equal of which yon ha.e never set 
If this subtle principle of success does not solve your every 
problem, it will cost you absolutely nothing. 


1, 


| ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 740 Berkeley Building 
West 44th Street, New York City 
| Tou mav send me, at your risk, ‘THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE 
| OF SUCCESS.’ 
I promise to either re-mai! it to you, within twenty-four hours 
| its receipt by me, or to send you five ie 
| It is understood that I am to be under 1 ther obligati 
| neither now nor later. 
| N 
Write pla 
| Address. sevweaean St 
| 
| City. 
| Notice. —If you remit wit! upon, it will be refunde 1 toy 
if you are not completely satisfied. You are to be the ‘ ige 
| The price of ‘*The Subtle Principle of Success”’ is soon to 
| be advanced. he present price is a sacrifice. 
| Note. The above statement in McClure s atsolutely guar- 
‘ anteed in every way to be as represented. 
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IGHTLY trained, the unconscious vanity of a 
little miss becomes the ingrained personal dainti- 

ness which is priceless to a woman. 
Teach her that it is the frequent, regular use of Ivory Soap 
which gives her the lustrous hair, the clear, smooth skin, 
and the spotless garments which she innocently admires. 
Thus it is easy to imbue a child with that love of 
cleanliness which is the basis of all enduring charm. 


.— 


IVORY SOAP... | “©... 994% PURE 


j 


— Manufacturers of | 
vr f Star Naj 


“ap, an 


ry Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household soaps: P. & G.—The White Naphtha Soap, 


Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter G Gamble higsi quality soap for every purpose. 
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Send for Free Sample 
f the new Ivory Soap Flakes 


—snowlike, instant-melting 
flakes of genuine Ivory Soap 
that launder silks, chiffons, 
flannels, knitted garments, 
and all fine fabrics like new, 
without rubbing. For gen- 
erous trial package, just send 
your name and address to 
Department 22-I, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cixcinnati, Ohio. 
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Progress is Born in Pain 


by Herbert Kaufman 


JT YSTERY is proscribed. As soon as we get the hang of these 
| young pinions of ours and make a few improvements in 
1 science’s sleuthing glasses, no continent will be too vast, no 
organism too minute for exhaustive examination. 





Ere long we'll bring to light all the weird secrets Africa suckles at her 
jungled bosom and trace the last atomic lairs in which the mighty hosts 
of plague make ambush. 


If you’d behold the Mountains of the Moon or the pale tribes and 
golden cities hid in deep Andean valleys, or choose to walk the streets 
where Sheba’s queen rode by when Solomon was king, we'll book your 
passage on the Star Express. 


Your son will chase horizon from the last frontier and learn what Nature 
buried in the Australian desert’s core. Paris and Thibet and Greenland 
will be exchanges on his office phone. He’ll hang suspended over Etna’s 
blazing mouth and count the eagles’ nests on Chimborazo. 


Imagination was not stunned by Prussian guns—research and invention 
still stride on. Privation, waste, disaster are scouts and road-breakers for 
vision and ingenuity. 


Progress is always born in pain. Man builds his ladders from the 
wreckage of his father’s dares. The faults and failures of one generation 
suggest improvements to the next. 


We are evolved coral insects with all past effort underlying and sup- 
porting our ever-mounting works, always leaving sounder, broader foun- 
dations upon which our children, in their turn, shall build. 


The bothers, bungles, rows and muddles now afflicting the earth are 
not food for pessimism, but rather cues for diagnosticians—they indicate 
where our systems have gone wrong. 


We never search for remedies until we find a pain. 





Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, September, 1920 
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“T had to marry her 
to keep her ou’ of the 
clutches of somebody 


else.” he added with 


a smile 





ECAUSE of definite 


opinions I held con 


cerning Gerald Bas 
com's limitations, I 
was utterlh amazed, on com 


ing home from Java, to find 


him a reat man Seven 


vears had passed since I last 


saw him, and of that period 

of his life I knew practi alls 

nothing It was like a man 

who sees the first and last 

acts of a play but misses 

tie wts between Had I 

depended upon Gerald for 

my enlightenment as to the 

‘ ims tances that had 

lyr hit about the revol 

tion his life. the whole affair would still bea mvsterv 
n But I met Jen pretty little Jenny with 

her prett little hands Unlike Gerald and Char- 

lotte | wished to talk ait alue of her version 

f the story lav not in what she said, but in what she 

lisclosed nconscrousl Thus from her. who didn’t 

inderstand it, | got m nderstanding of the whole 

affai 

Gerald. to be sure. was by no means free from ec 
centricit as vou shall se« et his story is not essen 

il that of a change un artist, but in a man 
Ant mer chanced in his case to be the medium 
t ] which the han expressed itself What 
can to him ona ht come in one form or another to 
inv dormant nature It was a sort of seismic dis 
turbance one of those strange spiritual earthquakes 
which visit some men in early middle life, shaking down 
the old mental tenements and making it possible to 
) I ‘ 

Gerald always had that mania about women’s hands 
It was while we were voungsters in Springfield that I 
first discovered it He couldn't have been more than 
eight vears old at the time I was playing with him 


derly Irishwoman. whom his mother had 


engaged as nurse, arrived Mrs. Bascom called him 


to her room and I went with him 
I won't have h he declared instantly. 
Why, of course, vou will, deari 
I will not! he insisted ‘Look at her hands | 
won t let her tour me with those hands 


I looked at them The seemed all right to me 


hese hands aid the nurse placidly, “have fed 
many a good little boy his supper and tucked many a 
ood little bo n his bed 

Phe re red and bony! he « ried, * They'll never 


an 
touch me): 


The Eyes Tell Much, 
the Shape of the Nose, also 


And they never did. Mrs. Bascom gave in to him. 
I heard her apologizing as she let the nurse out of 
the house 

“I’m really very sorry. Little Gerald is so sensitive 
and artistic. I have to humor him or he gets ill.” 

Among the adults of our neighborhood there pre- 
vailed an opinion that instead of being humored Gerald 
needed to be spanked. But he was never spanked. 
Curiously enough, it was I who got a spanking as a re- 
sult of the foregoing episode. That is why [remember 
the circumstances so vividly. Having witnessed the suc- 
cess of his rebellion, I perceived, ak I thought, certain 
definite advantages in being a sensitive, artistic boy, 
and I attempted during the next few days to imitate 
Gerald. Matters went well for me at first; my mother 
and sisters, thinking me ill, were alarmed. But there 
came an evening when, flushed with success, I ven- 
tured to exhibit my new-found temperament in the 
presence of my father. Alas, he proved coarse-fibred. 
The display was worse than wasted on him. He took 
me at once to the laundry —a remote room in the 
cellar — and when, a few minutes later, we emerged, 
I had renounced genius forever. 

Gerald could afford to be a genius. He was an 
only child, and fatherless, and his mother, a slender, 
high-strung woman whom he rather resembled, was 
utterly unfitted by nature to impose any sort of dis- 


cipline upon him, For everything he wasn't and didn't, 
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Hands 


A Story That 


Illustrations by 


as well as for everything he was and did, she praised 
him immoderately. To her he was the handsomest, 
most talented, most charming person in the world; 
and her placid assumption that his superiority must 
necessarily be as obvious to others was a source ol 
mingled irritation and amusement to the parents of 
our neighborhood. Looking back, I wonder that his 
head was not hopelessly turned. But whatever his 
failings, corceit was never one of them. 

For my part, I was fascinated by him, and I have 
since observed that a person in whom strongly oppos- 
ing traits are blended is likely to be fascinating. His 
very unreliability is not without a certain charm. 
His nature is like a changeable silk in which each 
color becomes more striking through being interwoven 
with the other. 

He readily attracted friends and might easily have 
been the leader amongst us had he cared more for 
the regulation outdoor games. But he was forever 
trying to divert us from baseball and football to play 
at being pirates, Indians, detectives or bandits, or to 
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by Juli 
Won't be Forgotten 


Hamlin Gardner 


build shanties, or dig caves and tunnels as places of 
refuge from imaginary enemies. But most of all 
he loved to draw and paint. 

By the time he was fifteen he was not only drawing 
for our high school magazine in a way to make the 
artistic efforts of the rest of us look crude, but had 
begun to sell sketches to local merchants for adver- 
lising purposes. When, at sixteen, some of his pictures 
Were printed in a leading humorous weekly, many of 
the neighbors revised their earlier estimate of him, 
and conceded that perhaps his mother’s claims for him 
had not, after all, been entirely absurd, 

He was tall, dark and picturesque, with features 
more definitely marked than those of the average boy 
of his years. Naturally he was attractive to girls, for 
aside from his good looks there hung about him = an 
atmosphere mysterious and romantic, and his reputa- 
tion for showing his aversions as frankly as he showed 
his preferences, made attention from him flattering. 

His preferences and aversions sometimes puzzled 
me. His ideal of loveliness seemed to be represented 





Street 


by a type that struck me as a little commonplace. 
Most of all, it appeared, he admired dimpled blondes of 
sweetly soft conflexity, while the beauty that suggests 
intelligence or spirituality seemed actually to repel him. 

One of the girls with whom we had grown up had for 
a chum at boarding school, a Californian who, she said, 
was very beautiful, and when she brought this tall 
blonde creature home with her for the Easter holidays 
there was a real sensation in our “crowd,” 

The stranger made her first appearance at a dance. 
When I went up to be presented, Gerald, tall, dark, 
distinguished, was immediately in front of me and I 
remember thinking, as I looked at him, that the rest 
of us would have but little chance with the visiting 
belle. 

However, 
these matters. 
surprise that he took a little step back, bowed rather 
stiffly, and passed on. 

Catching up with him a moment later, I made some 
reference to the girl’s loveliness, whereupon, to my 
amazement, Gerald turned, and with a look that was 
almost savage, demanded: 

“Did you notice her hands?” 

“No.” 

“You didn't?” 

“No.” 

“Great big 


one could never count on Gerald in 


knuckle-joints,” he declared with 


As he was introduced I saw with some 


Hands 9) 


Fk oe fe 


“There was a broker- 
ish sort of person with 
a limousine and real 


- 


pearl shirt studs - 
“Sh-h!” 
Jenny. 
now” 


admonished 


“Here’s Dick 


ly the voice and manner of one 


making a horrid revelation. 

Later in the evening, while 
dancing with her, I stole a 
glance at her hand, I really 
could see nothing the matter 
with it. It looked strong, 
competent and womanly, and 
if it was a good-sized hand 
well, she was, a good-sized 
el. 

Gerald would not 
her; but we 
mind that. 
taste. 

When he eighteen 
Gerald’s mother took him to 
Paris to carry on his art 
fall of the same year I entered 


go neur 
didn’t 
Everyone to his 


be VS 


was 


ies and in the 
On his return from abroad a couple of years 
later he set up a studio in New York, and by the time 


college. 
I graduated from the university he was well started 
on his career as a magazine illustrator. 

Not only because of our early friendship, but be 
cause I myself had dabbied a little at drawing, I 
watched his progress with unusual interest. He could 
draw like a demon. Instead of avoiding tricky prob 
lems he seemed to set them up for the sheer delight of 
He did not, for instance, resort to 
employed by who 


conquering them. 
the expedients commonl) 
wish, when possible, to avoid the notoriously difficult 
task of drawing hands, but on the contrary 
deliberately to select poses in which both hands of hi 
model would he revealed in some position peculiar] 
difficult to draw. 

His very sureness, however, 
comitant defects. His figures were not chagacters in 
a story but models posing in a studio. The hero of 
one story looked like the heroes of all the others illus 
trated by Gerald. His voung society men were beach 
combers in evening dress, and his 
society men in rags. And let the heroine of a story be 
a woman of fashion, a little seamstress, or a siren of 
the South Sea Islands, she was, save for certain neces- 
variations of costume and of tint, the same 
pretty, soft, recurvous creature the type ¢ rerald most 
admired, 

On leaving college I went out to 
where [ got a clerkship in the local office of a great 
Dutch firm engaged in the Java trade. After some years 
I was transferred to the home office of the firm in 
Amsterdam, and it was in passing through New York 
on my way thither that I saw Gerald for the first time 
since we had grown up. 

I had but one night m the city, and 


artists 


seemed 


carried with it con 


beach combers 


sary 


San Francisco, 


on that night 








10 Hands 


a faney-dress ball in a_ hall 
insisted on my going with 


Gerald was engaged for 
somewhere downtown Hk 
him, taking me up to his studio apartment at the top 
in the West Thirties, and 


nprovising a costume in which | attempted to pass for 


«f an old brown-stone house 


n Arab. We went late, in a group made up of a num 
her of voung artists and girl models, one of whom 


Gerald appointed to be mv especial charge She was 
a nyvmph-like little animal, not over twenty, capari 
soned as an inmate of the seraglio, and she danced like 
a prece of thistledown She did her best to entertain 
me, too, prattling about her pretty figure, what she 
liked te eat, her preference for beer above all 

other drinks but champagne, a boy she knew 


looked as though they had just been lifted from the 
white tissue paper of a dressmaker’s box. Her coif- 
fure, with its waves of gold, was invariably of a per- 
fection to make vou feel that the hair-dresser had but 
a moment before given the completing touch. Her 
slippers might have been mantel ornaments. Her 
very rings were of the fashion then new diamonds 
set in platinum and they glittered with the super- 
brilliance of trinkets in a jeweler’s show-case. 

But rings, however artfully designed to display a 
woman's hand, could add nothing to such hands as 
Jenny Bascom’s. Harmonies of form were blended and 
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“Do you think that woman in blue, over there, jg 
married to one of those two men with her?” she asked 
us. 

Bot when Gerald and [ had inspected the trio and 
ventured our guesses, her mind flitted back to her 
former line of questioning and she asked me, as one 
who had known her husband in his boyhood, when jt 
was that I had begun to realize he was a “genius.” 

The use of such a lofty term as applying to mere 
talent always smites me like a sacrilege. I was grati- 
fied, however, to see that Gerald did not participate 
even tacitly, in such a designation of himself eis 

fact which he signified with a broadly humoroys 
wink. Jenny caught the wink. 





who was jealous over her, the good time she 
had last Asburv Park, and the 


silly dream she had the night before. She 
showed me her hands and said that Gerald ad 


summer at 


mired them 

“Are vou craz\ 
asked 

2 Nol as Gerald IS - 

“Oh, no. of course not 
about hands He 
She held one of her hands to my 
might sniff the scent 

At dawn, when the bacchanal was breaking up, 
I said good-bve to Gerald and drove my little 
over 


about pretty hands?” she 


Gerald's a nut 
buvs me lotion smell,” 
nose that I 


playmate of the evening to her home, 
near Third Avenue. She lived there with her 
aunt, she said. In the cab she nestled up to 
me. I think she thought me “slow” because 
I didn’t put my arm around her. And when, 
in the shadow of her doorway, she gave me a 
melting look, picked at my coat-button and 
called me I knew that she 
was proffering a farewell kiss not that she 
herself desired such a thing, but that she re- 
garded it as something due in payment for my 
the customary little tip. 
wondered how much of 
among these little 


“queer but nice,” 


sery ices as escort 
As I away I 
Gerald's time was 
rivandiéres of art, 


went 
spent 





filled 


fe ctionery 


What Herbert Kaufman 
found in Starving Vienna 


Vienna is not specializing in starvation. The opera is 
The race-course is filled with heavily- 
betting crowds several times a week. Most of the necessities 
of life and all the luxuries are to be had there. Any one with 
the price can buy anything except a decent cigar. Butter, 
sugar and beef are served without stint even in the popular 
restaurants. 

Despite reports to the contrary, automobiles, shoes and 
delicacies are readily procurable. Viennese shops are 
with beautiful wares. Grocery, druggist and con- 
windows emphatically declare the condition 
of the city is decidedly exaggerated. There is poverty in Vienna 

poverty as dire and gaunt as history remembers, but be it 
recollected that Vienna has always been notorious for its 
underfed, tubercular and venereal masses, for its beggars, 


packed every night. 


for its wan stunted children, and for its equally celebrated 


misery and elegance, 

In the next issue of MeClure’s, Herbert Kaufman will 
tell what he found in Austria. His article refutes many of 
the stories which have appeared in the American Press, and 
is illustrated with corroborating photographs. 


“Never mind!” she insisted defiantly, “ yoy 
are a genius just the same. Ask Dick Pomeroy 
Ask anybody. Look at the success you've 
made!” And as Gerald only grinned and 
sipped his wine, she continued, addressing me: 
“It's natural [ should be proud of his suecess — 
because of my own part in it. I pose for him 
you know. He wasn't nearly so popular until 
he began drawing me.” 

“That's perfectly true, dear,” said Gerald. 
“But to be popular is not necessarily to be a 
genius — not by any means.” 

_ But Jenny was not interested in the dis. 
tinction. 

“Has Gerald told you how we met?” she 
asked me. And without waiting for an answer 
she recounted the story. 

She had been visiting a friend, an older 
woman, in New York and they had gone to 
the opera. (“And I don’t care for the opera, 
either. Doesn't it seem like Fate that tickets 
were given to us that night?"’) Gerald had also 
been there. (“It was La Bohtme — all about 
artists. Wasn't that a queer coincidence?”) 
He was fascinated by Jenny's looks. During the 
intermission she realized that he was following her 
about the promenade. Finally he came up and 
introduced himself, explaining that he was an 
artist and that he would very much like an 
opportunity to draw her. (“He was awfully 








After a few vears in the company’s main 
office in Amsterdam, I was sent to the produc- 
tion fields in Java, where I had long wished to 
go. Except for an occasional exchange of postcards in 
the first vear or two, my contact with Gerald 
during this period was made through magazines to 
which T subscribed For some time the character of 
his work remained unchanged; then I noticed that 
instead of illustrating stories he was beginning to draw 
These, like most popular magazine 

the head of a pretty 
wore furs, In summer a 


only 


colored covers, 
covers, had but one subject 
girl. In winter she usually 
bathing cap or garden hat, or she would have a parasol 
behind her. Now and then her hair would be dark, 
as though in acknowledgment of a requirement for 
variety, but a blonde. Nor did I 
fail to observe that she often raised a hand into the 
pulling on a adjusting her hair, or 
clinging to her hat on a windy day 

Though these fancy heads seemed to me much better 
than the average, it was not until I reached home 
again that I realized their enormous vogue. In the 


generally she was 


pieture, vlove, 


windows of stationery stores in San Francisco [ saw 
displayed portfolios of Bas« om Girls ‘ Iwelve 
Beautiful Heads Suitable for Framing — and over the 
hotel newsstand a string of them was suspended, Nor 
was the Bascom deluge merely local, it was raging in 
New York when I arrived there 
warmly when I telephoned him 
“What are vou doing to-night? Can you dine with 


Gerald greeted me 


us? 
I accepted and hastened to ask the significance of 
the plural pronoun 
*You didn't know I was married? 
will be delighted to see vou. 


Yes, for several 
vears Jenny I've told 
her all about vou, of 

*T know one thing about her,”’ I said, * 
told - 

“What's that?” 

“She has pretty hands.” 

He laughed ‘Prettv’s’ not the word, 


course,” 


without being 


he declared. 


\s it was already late in the dav, I asked if an 
unexpected dinner guest would not create domestic 
wonveniences 

“Oh. now” he assured me We generally dine out 
lenny likes the restaurants And he mentioned the 

ctel at \ ‘ I should meet them 
If vou will imagine a composite of those pretty 
pastel girls of Gerald's, with their red lips and piquant 
oses, vou will have Jenn Bascom She was the 
ipotheosis of his favorite type voung, dainty, 
hlooming. with the cool freshness of a rose garden at 
I have never seen a woman who, in the purely 


) finished. Her gowns always 


repeated in her. Just as her arms tapered gracefully 
to delicate round wrists, her fingers tapered to the long 
oval nails, with their little white “moons,’”’ their lus- 
trous polish, and their frail, flexible tips, calling to 
mind the edges of tiny sea-shells, pink and _ trans- 
lucent. When we were comfortably settled at table she 
turned to me, and with the calm assurance of a young 
and very pretty woman, said: 

“Now t want to hear all about you while we have a 
chance to talk. A friend is to join us later for coffee.” 

“Who?” inquired Gerald, 

“Dick Pomeroy. Didn't I tell you?” Then to me: 
“So begin. And remember, I want to know every- 
thing. Why aren't vou married? Do vou like to be 
a bachelor? Or haven't vou met the right girl? Or is 
it that vou've had a tragic love affair with a married 
woman? And what's it like in Java? Are the native 
women pretty » Their bodies must look like bronze 
statues. Do white men ever fall in love with them?” 


ERE, if one took her seriously, was an order to 

keep one talking for some time. And she wished 
to be taken seriously, if one might judge from her 
big gray-blue eves, with their expression of profound 
interest, almost of wonder, which, at first, I found so 
flattering. UT had no sooner answered the initial instal- 
ment of her questions than she propounded others. 

“Tell me about Gerald as a boy. What sort of girls 
did he like? Were they always blondes? And was he 
always crazy about hands?” 

Whereupon, though Gerald expostulated at the 
personal tone our talk was taking, I told the story of 
the Irish nurse of long ago, and the beautiful Cali- 
fornian. 

“As a matter of fact, though,” I finished, “TI re- 
member that I liked that girl's hands.” 

“To hold, perhaps?" suggested Jenny, mischievously. 

“No — the looks of them. They looked strong and 
useful.” 

Here Gerald began to evince interest. 

“Strong and useful!” he repeated in a tone of good- 
natured pity. “What have strength and usefulness to 
do with beautv? Nothing whatever.” 

“You often find them in the same place,” I argued. 
“Take, for instance, an arch.” 

“And again, vou don't,” he countered. “Take, for 
instance, a rose. A rose isn’t strong or useful. You 
can't sew buttons with it, or use it to drive nails, or 
wash dishes. And vou can’t use a beautiful hand for 
work like that, or it won't stay beautiful.” 

Jenny's attention wandered. Evidently she did no 
enjoy discussions of beauty in the abstract. 


nice about it. He talked at me through my 

chaperone. I couldn't take offense. And any- 
way, I'd seen his things in magazines, so, of course, 
was terribly flattered.”’) 

Here Gerald took up the story. 

“When I'd once drawn Jenny.” he said, “I never 
wanted to draw anybody else. The models I'd been 
using began to look commonplace.” 

“So,” she supplemented gaily, “he had to marry me 
to get me for a model.” 

“And to keep her out of the clutches of somebody 
else,” he added, with a smile. ‘* There was a broker- 
ish sort of person with a limousine and real pearl 
shirt-studs and 24 

“Sh-h!"’ admonished Jenny. “ Here’s Dick now.” 

Gerald's description, though cut short by the arrival of 
Mr. Pomeroy himself, seemed to me to fit that gentle- 
man almost as his clothing fitted him. And his clothing 
fitted him, if such a thing is possible, too well. His glis- 
tening linen collar would, I felt, have been more com- 
fortable had it been a size larger, his neck overlapped it 
a little and the effeet of constriction was heightened by 
the tightness with which the white piqué tie was 
drawn about it. The shirt-bosom was large and con- 
vex and the real pearl studs to which Gerald had al- 
luded were conspicuously in evidence. The borders 
of this snowy surface were marked by the impingement 
of a tight-fitting waistcoat of black and white brocaded 
silk with jeweled buttons, and the braided dress coat, 
with its sleek satin lapels, clung to the white collar, 
the silken waistcoat and, in fact, to the contours of 
Mr. Pomeroy’s none too slender figure with a tailored 
tenacity actually aggressive. 

After perceiving his habiliments one perceived him. 
His face, if somewhat heavy in its immobility, was 
handsome. The massive bony structure of the head 
made each feature strong, yet curiously the total o! 
them was not strong. It was a face which ought to 
have had strength but which somehow missed it. Nor 
could one immediately say what quality was lacking. 
Inner illumination, perhaps. The man made me think 
of a handsome house with lights in the porticos but ne 
lights inside. 

His manner, like his costume, was elaborately per- 
fect. Long ago this manner might have been an 
affectation, but now, at thirty-eight or forty, which 1 
judged his age to be, it was a part of him. What had 
been the affectation had become the man. 

One could not be long with Mr. Pomeroy without 
discovering that he specialized in rightness of a certam 
kind. He had begun by being born into the right 
family. He had gone to the right school and the right 
university, where he had known the right crowd and 
belonged to the right societies. He had spent. his 
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summers in the right places and had visited the right 
resorts at home and abroad. On attainmg maturity 
he had set up a bachelor flat in the right part of 
town and gone with the right firm in Wall Street. 
He belonged to the right clubs, kept the right kind of 
car, and had himself driven there to the right res 
taurants, where he bowed to the right people and 
ordered the right things to eat and drink, 

Nor did he lack an agreeable consciousness of all 
this remarkable rightness concentrated in himself, 
On all questions involving those subjects with which 
he felt himself peculiarly qualified to deal, he was 
quick with advice. Thus, on joining us at table he 
called the head-waiter and, cancelling Gerald’s order 
for coffee of the ordinary after-dinner brew, demanded 
Turkish coffee, to be specially prepared in a flat pan, 
and to be acccompanied by an extraordinary liqueur 
made, he said, for the Prince of Monaco, a few bottles 
of which were kept here in Mr. Pomeroy’s name. 

With the coffee he passed his own cigarettes, men- 
tioning that they were manufactured by the men who 
supplied the Sirdar of Egypt. Following these he pro- 
duced some large and exceedingly choice cigars, each 
one wrapped in tinfoil bearing the monogram ef a 
certain notable figure of world finance. 

Dinner over, he shepherded us to his limousine and 
conducted us to a new and very chic dancing club, of 
which, he mentioned, he was a charter member. Here 
we danced and drank and smoked until, when one 
o'clock came with no signs of abatement in the fes- 
tivities. I said good night, and returned to my hotel. 

Throughout my three months in New York I saw 
much of Gerald and Jenny. At cocktail time, in the 
lete afternoon, one was sure to find their studio full 
of people with thin-stemmed glasses in their hands, 
talking loudly in a thick fog of cigarette smoke. There 
many of our arrangements for the evenings were made, 
Parties for dinner and the theatre, with a cabaret, 
or supper and dancing afterward, were continually 
heing organized. The business of deciding where to 
dine, ordering the dinner, selecting the play, getting 
the seats, and making the supper reservations, were 
by tacit consent left generally to Pomeroy. 


OMEROY amused me, and his unremitting efforts 

to make things easy and agreeable for everyone 
he knew caused me, by degrees, to acquire a negative 
kind of liking for him. Gerald apparently liked him, 
too, although he often poked good-natured fun at 
him. Pomeroy always took Gerald's jesting in good 
part, regarding it, apparently, as some curious aad in- 
comprehensible manifestation of the artistic tempera- 
ment. In the bottom of his heart he considered Gerald 
and all other artists peculiar, even a bit unbalanced, 
but he enjoved an association with them because it 
made him feel that he was being what he was wont to 
term a “bohemian.” This attitude of Pomeroy’s, 
which was very apparent, furnished Gerald with a 
favorite theme for levity. Jenny, however, always 
showed her disapproval of such badinage. Herself 
thoroughly mondaine, she clearly took Pomeroy as 
seriously as he took himself. He, on his part, was 
flattered by her admiration. Sometimes I heard him 
teiling her about his business. She did not understand 
it in the least, vet she seemed to give him rapt at- 
tention, and her eves would widen as he spoke care 
lessly of immense sums of money. Then he would 
assure the rest of us that “this little girl has a great 
head for finance.”’ It would be hard to say whether 
she was most impressed with her conception of him as 
a Wall Street colossus, or by his costly possessions, his 
intricate worldly knowledge, and his prestige with 
head-waiters and ticket-speculators. In any event, 
she found him no more a subject for jest than religion 

or the Ritz. 

Her respect for his peculiar capabilities was, I have 
ho doubt, increased by the difficulties she encountered 
in managing her own menage. Housekeeping bored 
her, and her servants, readily perceiving it, were quick 
to take advantage. But instead of holding her maids 
up to their duties, she assumed toward them a manner 
of thinly veiled hostility, which made matters worse. 

The duplex apartment in which she and Gerald 
lived was in a new buiiding. Beside the spacious two- 
story studio with its tall north window made of many 
steel-framed panes, there was a dining-room, a small 
library, and on the floor above, several masters’ bed- 
rooms, The rugs and draperies were handsome, and 
the furniture down-stairs imposing — though I find 
those old Italian things with their elaborate carving 
and ornamentation rather florid for my taste. 

My chief objection to the apartment was not, how- 
ever, based upon a matter of taste. It was untidy. 
Books and papers accumulated upon the tables and even 
upon the chairs, Gerald’s sketches were scattered every- 
where, so were his drawing utensils — and there were 
pools of ashes on the rugs — particularly in the spot 
where Gerald had been sitting. 


But there was one corner where confusion did not 
Jenny's bedchamber a bright, luxurious, 
lightly voluptuous look of 


reign. 
feminine room with the 
some ivory and rose-colored boudoir in a French 
print was meticulously neat. 

Upon my admiring it, Gerald proudly exhibited the 
long closet in which Jenay’s evening gowns were kept. 
As he opened the double doors, the inner surfaces of 
which were mirrored, electric lights were automatic 
ally turned on within, giving the closet with its array 
of variegated silks, satins, tulles and laces, and its 
sparkling beads and sequins, an appearance of carnival 
brilliance. Each dress was suspended from a padded 
hanger, hooked over a rod which ran the full length 
of the closet, and on a narrow shelf below the dresses 
stood a file of tiny slippers of innumerable materials 
and colors, giving a droll suggestion of dainty feet 
lined up beneath the skirts, as though the entire ward 
robe stood on dress-parade. 

The contrast between the condition of her room and 





THlands 1] 


to 


that of the studio must. I knew. be quite as evident 
Jenny as tome, My thought may have communicated 
itself to her, for we had no sooner gone down-stair 
again than she began setting the studio in order 
gathering deawings and papers from the floor and 
tables, dusting them off with a futile little handker 
chief, and tucking the drawings away on deep shelves 
evidently built to hold them, 

Gerald, who had begun to work at his easel, did not 
it first perceive what she was doing. But presently 
he looked up. 

* For heaven's sake, Jenny,” he exclaimed, . how 
many times have I asked you not to do things like 
that? You'll get your hands all dirty!” 

She came ove! and sat down on the couch by me 

“Do vou think it’s worth being a slave to them? 
she asked, holding out her hands for my inspection 
“T'm not an artist,” I replied, trying to be tactful. 


, I kne Ww. as | hat’s why I if ontinued on page far 


She had struck but a few notes before I knew definitely 
that those strong hands had a magic in them 
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HE git that is loosely termed personality devel 
oped ¢ irlv in Minnie Mason. Her red chestnut 
hair curled incorrigibly; her semewhat plump, 
but always remarkably active little body ex- 


pressed in ver agile movement the swift succession 


of adventurous impulses that were, doubtless, her life. 
Her nose turned up, and during that period was bridged 
with freckles: the mouth was full and wide opened, 
grin that framed remarkably good teeth: 


the eves were blue, wide apart, with lashes longer than 


usually, in a 


common. She was always impudent in a good-natured 

wav: and she was loud, wanting in a sense of normal 

limits ten Ww irs of endl Ss hitth correctiol sand suppres 

sions on the part of parents and teachers never quieted 

het on which rose invariably with her enthusias 

tic impulses. Her laugh was infectious but slightly 
alarming to the sedate ears of Sunbury 

\ Dl t es ol Minnie duru those last vears of 

her Su bur Ty od wl le her fat eT still had the hotel 

running like a deer down the middle of Simpson Street 

ilter a * teh.” hair merril fH iw. high-school books 

fl it 4 i ist ip 

Ihe ; 4 P . begin , ) aly t her sixte nth 

vea;r \ . is ¢ etl know! to be pa ng off 

~ t t . oung fellow and that hieveling 

tha somet i Hbloomers 

| (| izo of il te on and 

recur t ’ ( anat I un the iter trains She 

lropped out of ool t Harry Salters and the 

\W ‘ et ‘ ! 

‘ | r mis a al il 

\t t I } \ ! t s local 

t a f » « nit pay nade a 

stor 1 the neident mi a few eeks later 

pink copies of the pP Gazette passed. by a sort of 

ler round 1 bout the Village with a cover 

" = ‘ auling ene other under 

the eves of a sk ted mus creature sitting on 

1 fence. Minni vas-said by a voung friend or two, 

n er kre \ t t afterw ircl but the 

byl ore To! her bylearrnse } } ahi fully 

earned wit 1 a vear by running away with the junior 

lian of urles troupe that plaved a week in 

North Side thea hich, it transpired, she 

had t iventur ; spirits t ha ted 





“I suppose, seeing me hopping around in tights you thought you could start most 


hair redder than he remembered it: but excitingly attractive. 


And with the assistance of the comedian Minni 
dropped out of Sunbury life. which shortly closed over 
her and very nearly forgot her. Such echoes as were 
heard confused themselves with other echoes of the lost 
souls of the village; with the druggist, Morris Henley, 
who became a victim of his stock in trade, lost his busi- 
ness and his pretty painted wife, and vanished; with 
voung Art Watson who went to Alaska in the first 
Klondike rush, shot a man in a dance hall, and lan- 
guished in a Canadian prison; with the Wilcox girl, 
who sordidly seandalized the village, broke her hard- 
working unrepentant to 
the bad. 


mother’s heart, and went 


Minnic ust have been a casual flare-up of some out- 
lat d strain im the Mason ston k. They were, first and 
last, decent people. Wm. P., the father, though too 
good-naturedly easy to get on in anv sort of business 

petition, ran the old hotel comfortably enough. He 
had served a term in the state legislature. was later secrTre- 
tary of the County organization, and exhibited a never- 
f 


failing willingness in church matters and other local 


good works. The mother was a MacLeod, of Borea, up 
the shore; pioneer plainsman stock right through, her 
father a farmer, her grandfather a circuit-riding preacher. 
Mrs. Mason was tall (taller than the rotund Wm. P.., 
in fact), spare, and of a melancholy turn. But she 
was kindly enough, in her rather silent way, and prob- 
ably was never given to nagging that difficult elder 
daughter In fact, many felt that she had held 


George found 


much too loose a rein over the child; and, too, it 
was generally felt that the hotel, despite ‘is unas- 
sailable respectability, couldn't have been the right 
sort of home for the girl. 

With the younger daughter, Lily, it was different, of 
She was thin and gloomy like her mother; 
intensely a church person, studious, a shadow in the 
village, lacking wholly the flamingly conspicuous qual- 
itv of her sister. She finished high school in a frail, 
white-clad triumph, as class valedictorian, and went 
demurely into the University, in pursuit of what was 
then termed a classical education, with a strong personal 
inclination toward astronomy and intellectual lungs 
that thrived strangely in the thin air of higher math- 
ematics. 

The fall of Minnie proved to be the first of a long 
series of disasters to the Masons. It might be said, 
indeed, that neither parent recovered from the shock 
of it. Never until then, despite constant worry of a 
sort, had either thought of her as actually bad. But 
overnight the word came to stay. 

Wm. P., managed to keep the old hotel going nearly 
two years after the new Beach House was built, but it 
was a losing struggle. Mortgage was heaped upon 
mortgage. The little capital at length had to go for 
living expenses. After giving up the hotel he rented a 
small office in the Donovan block, and opened shop as 4 
dealer in real estate and fire insurance. For a year or 
so he managed to seem fairly brisk at it; but the years 
and the sorrows were telling. He lost weight. The 


course, 
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anything,” said Minnie, an intense little egotist, with full carmined lips, 
the thrill of the oldest of hunts stirring in his somewhat jaded veins 


wrinkles deepened and multiplied about his eves. The 
double chin shrank into baggy folds. And his clothing 
showed wear. After the second year he was reduced to 
desk room in Curtis's real estate office: and there he con- 
tmued to stick, for there were still old acquaintances 
and an occasional small transaction. 

But living grew continually harder. During the 
years in the Donovan block the couple, with the 
shadowy Lily. occupied a small house over on Filbert 
Avenue in South Sunbury, where rents were low. 
Later they drifted uncomfortably from boarding house 
to boarding house, ending in a scant two reoms by the 
tracks, going often without sufficient food; though Lily, 
who was out in the world, and had given up her specialty 
for teaching in a grade school in Milwaukee, sent home 
what she could. 

Wm. P. was an unhappy man now, old though still 
short of sixty, a public failure. And Mrs. Mason’s thin, 
dour face was framed in white hair. Nearly eleven 
years had passed since Minnie ran away. Though 
strangely unpleasant whispers had come, this year or 
that, regarding her, little was known. Her name was 
And if time and sorrow tend to soften 
harsh judgments, if Mrs. Mason, finding Minnie’s 
baby dress and hood and tiny crocheted socks in the 
one old trunk that was left, could sit for hours silently 
Weeping asa supposedly sealed door opened on memo- 
nes of a sunlit past, she could still have said, stonily, 
that the girl was worse than dead. For that was her 
creed, and the creed of her world. A boy, she 


never spoken, 


knew, might be saved. But a girl, once lost, was lost 


fc ywrever, 


George Haven Henderson, Jr., of the Chestnut 
Avenue branch of that family, returned, a personage 
after eight or ten years in German universities — for 
we were stil], then, under the German intellectual hege- 
mony — to assume an assistant professorship at the 
College of Liberal Arts, up the shore. He wore his 
beard cut Van Dyke fashion, smoked cigarettes, and 
talked calmly down from the top of things. It was said 
that he made (despite the cigarettes) an excellent im- 
press ion. Accordingly, when word reached dear old 
Dr. Hopman, acting dean of the College, that Nelson 
W. Appleman, the twine man, was having his will 
drawn, that venerable educator, instead of going 
in person, sent George Haven, Jr., down to Peoria to 
plead for the College. 

As Mr. Appleman declined to talk finance on 
prayer meeting night, George Haven, Jr., finding 
the evening warm and the hotel hardly diverting, 
walked about the streets and patronized Peoria. 
Before a dingy theater entrance he paused, adjust- 
Ing his gold-rimmed nose glasses. The three-sheet 
poster that had arrested his attention exhibited a 
young woman in full-length fleshings and a wide 
smile, that exposed remarkably large and even 
teeth, with the legend ‘Minnie Mason’s Own 
Show the Merry Maids of Broadway, and the 


Six Diving Belles,” 


The Pragmatic Sancti 13 
A flicker of impish memor red tl 

somewhat settled brain of George Haven, Jr. 
For tucked away in an all but forgotten past 
were a few impulsive incidents in which the 
young Minnie Mason had pli ‘ no small 
part, These had found their beginning in 2 
street flirtation on a dusky September eve 
ning, Secret strolls along the beach had 
followed, and a few evenings of spooning on 


the beck steps ol the Theological Seminary. 
After ail which, George Haven, Jr., with 
a family reputation to consider, and with 
profound!y youthful fears of po 
plications, abruptly dropped Minni« 

It was a relief, shoftly afterward, to 
observe that she was carrving on pretty 
recklessly with various other fellows, And 
her sudden disappearance, a little later, had 
seemed to justify his course. 


ble com 


UT now well, the memory faintly 
stirred. He glanced up the street, and 


down; then bought a seat near the front. 


Minnie proved a surprise. She clearly 
ranked as a beauty in the curious world of 
burlesque. She was shapely and agile ler 


abundant hair was redder than in her girl 
hood. The old wide grin had now become 
a professional asset. She had developed 
a vein of rough humor that took the form of 
sometimes startling comment on the appear- 
ance of girls of the chorus and of good- 
natured banter with the audience. That this 
audience (nearly all were men) knew and 
liked Minnie Mason was loudly evident. 
And George Haven, Jr.. carried out of the 
building at a quarter to eleven in a wave of 
laughing human creatures, found himself in 
some confusion of mind, 

Finally, after walking irresolutely to the 
corner drug-store and back, he took a place 
at the more shadowy end of the straggling 
line that waited along the curb outside 
the stage door. It was an oddly quiet line. 
George Haven, Jr., found himself drawing 
his hat brim down over his glasses. And 
his beard seemed awkwardly conspicuous 

Girls came out by ones and twos; tawdry 
girls, several painted, some with dolls 
Young men sidled forward from the strag 
gling line and walked away with this girl 
and that. And then appeared a familia: 
figure, walking alone, with a tiny white dog 
under her arm, 

George Haven, Jr., struggled with an unex- 
pected lump of nervous excitement in 
his throat; then, when she was nearly by, 
stepped forward and met a pair of beldly 
competent eyes under long lashes 

**What is it?”’ asked Minnie Mason. 

“You don’t remember me?”’ 

“T do not.” 

“Tt's George Henderson.” 

“George. Oh!” 

**T knew you in Sunbury.” 

She fell into step with him 





After a mo- 


ment, glancing (humorously, he feared) at 
his London-made clothing and his neatly 


trimmed beard, she asked 

‘“‘Was there something you 
me?” 

“Why no. 
in at your show 
to carry the conversation further, he went on, lamely 
**How about sitting down somewhere?’ Glass o° beer?’ 

Minnie considered. “I don’t mind,” she replied. 
“For a little while. There’s a man from New York gets 
in at midnight. Ive got to see him.” And witha little 
flare of girlishness, she added ‘**He’s come to see me 
on business.” 

They found a 


wanted Oo say 


I happened to be in town, and dropped 
” Then, as she made no effort 


n alley restaurant. 


**How’'d vou like the show?” asked Minnie, elbows 
on the table, chin on hands, an intense little egotist, im 
rouge and powder, full lips outlined in carmine, hair 
redder than he remembered it: coarsened, he felt, but 
rather excitingly attractive. The | lashe half hid 
ing the big direct eves, were as provocative as ever 
With ten vears of continental life woven to his habits. 
George Haven, Jr.. found the tl | of 1 oldest of 
hunts stirring in his somewhat jade 

**How’d vou like it?” she asked aga npat 

“Oh very much.” 

“Seen me betore?”’ 

“Whi no No, I t 

“I'm working up a | new s f t ve An 
eighteen thousand dollar produc ‘ Bill Po \ t 
Columbus is going in with me. And T \\ 
writing the book. K 








Py wmari Sanction 


14 The 
sia | don't believe | do 


“He writes great comed Uve got to pay him 
seven and a half —” 

“A half 

“Seve hundred and fifty I got this piece for 
five hundred, but it’s poor material. Comedy’s no 
good. I have to get all the laughs mvself — my 
ow stuff, [ tell vou, the best materiais the 
cheapest. I've learned that Do the talk about 
me in Sunbury?” 

“Whi [ haven't heard [ve been away myself 


neariv ten vear 


*Ten years. Mm! Long time.” 


























































Verv.” 

“Ever hear of my folks , 

“Why ves I see our father now and 
then,” 

[ wouldn't know even if thev were alive 
if [ didn’t meet some one from home once | 
while. Thev've never written to me 

“Would thev know where to find vou? 
“Thev could look in ‘Variety’, couldn't 
thev?”’ 

If they've ever heard of it. I never did 
before 


Well I play Ch agoeveryvy year fou uv to 


be there next week, as a matter of fact. And there's 
been men enough from Sunbury after me. An old 
Sunday-school teacher of mine was the last. Sneak- 
ing around. But I suppose they don’t tell that at 
home ... What's Lily doing?” 

“Teaching somewhere. « Milwaukee, I think.” 

**Folks still living in that South Sunbury house?” 

“Oh, no. That was vears back. I don’t know but 
what I'd better tell vou — your father’s found it pretty 
hard sledding late vears.” 

**Can't he even keep himself and mother?” 

“Well I'm giving vou my impressions for what 
they're worth. I should say he found it difficult.” 

“Mm! Wonder he wouldn't let me 
know.” 

George Haven, Jr., beckoned the waiter 
and ordered more beer. But Minnie 
shook her head. 

* Don’t want it, George,” she said. “‘I’m 
pretty near off the booze, anvhow. I’ve 
had my fight with it. I was a drunkard 
for three or four years — just a rowdy 
little bum. Then 
I got my chance 
with Al Salzberg, 
and picked my- 
self up . m 
Funny, your wait- 
ing for me _ out 
there I suppose 
you aren’t used to 
stage doors. . . . 
Well, George, T'll 
tell you some- 
thing. I've been 
through a lot. I’ve 
seen a little of 
everything. I sup- 
pose, seeing me 
hopping around in 
tights, you thought 
you could | start 
most anything.” 


“You g-get careless in 


my crowd. 


= 


Never! 


But Til never swear again. 
I will—I promise now,” said Minnie. 
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“Oh — really —” 

“Oh yes vou did! Do you think, after all I’ve lived 
through, [I don’t know men?” She swore, under her 
breath; then he found her leaning over the table, talking 
at him with a tremulous intensity of voice. “Look 
here, George Henderson what ['m going to tell vou 
now is the straight stuff. This old burleyque whee! —” 

I don’t quite —” 

“The wheel? Oh, we've got forty theatres and forty 
shows, and we play a week all round, every year. That's 
forty solid weeks of guaranteed business. We don’t 
have failures. We don’t play any Broadway uncer. 
tainties. It’s a real business. And I’ve made good jn 
it. I'm making money — understand? And I’m going 
to make more. For I know this business. I know every 
ove of their tricks, avd a few more. Oh, I'm a rough 
girl — ves! You can’t tell me a word about the seamy 
side. They couldn't call me straight in Sunbury, but 
just the same they’re wrong in what they think about 
me. . . There are two banks in St. Louis I could go 
to to-morrow and borrow ten thousand on my unse- 
cured note. Could you do that?” 

*“No —I couldn’t,” murmured George Haven, Jr., 
wide-eved. 

“Well, [could! Iean! That don’t quite spell down 
and out, now, does it?” 

**Most assuredly not.” 

“And I'll tell you something else. Whatever I may 
have had to go through while I was down, there’s no 
man can say he’s keeping me new. And I paid back 
eight hundred to one fellow that thought he owned me. 
There’s problems come up in my life that wouldn't 
hardly come up if I was teaching in Milwaukee — 
though they might, at that! — oh, well, it doesn’t 
matter to a living person what [ do! I’m no worse than 
nine out of any ten men you know. . . . Well, 
I’ve got to go over to the hotel.” 

“Tl walk with you.” 

**No — you run along! I’ve got things on my mind. 
And”’— she was thinking back —‘I’m no worse than 
you vourself.” 

“I’m not sure that you’re not a devil of a lot better,” 
replied George Haven, Jr. 

“Good night!” she said, more brightly; wrung his 
hand, and hurried off to her own hotel. 

The man from New York wore a diamond horseshoe 
in his scarf, and a black felt hat with a wide brim 
drawn low over his eyes. He was young, slender, 
with blue shadows under his eves and a curiously 
mobile mouth that continually shifted a cigar about. 
He was waiting in the linoleum-floored “office,” and 
took her at once to his suite. 

“Min,” he said, closing the door (and failing to 
remove his hat) — “I’m coming through.” 

“So?” said she, accepting carelessly his kiss of 
greeting, and dropping into a red plush chair. 

He stood over her, gazing down at 
her as she, with a touch of se!*-con- 
sciousness, picked dust from the whit: 
curls of the dog. ‘Everything’s break 
ing my way, Min. I’ve got four ‘Honev 
Dew’ Companies out and two of ‘T>e 
Rose Girl’! ‘The Wife on the Road’ 
played to sixteen thousand last week 
on Forty-second Street. I’m buying 
the Morton Theatre.” 

“Going to change the name?” 
“Of course! I'm going to put my 
own name on it. Want you 
to open it in August.” 

“Oh, vou do?” 

“Yes, Ido! I’ve got just 
the piece for you. What's 
struck you, Min? You're 
queer.” 

“Tm all right.” 

“T didn’t travel from New 
York to Peoria for nothing. 
You can imagine that.” 

“Oh — sure!” 

“We're going to quit this 
kidding.” 

“T've never kidded you, 
Frank. You oughtn’t to 
say that.” 

“IT know. You've been 
more’n good to me. But 
you'll never let me do any- 
thing for you—no, listen! 
{ can’t stand it, having you 
on your own out here. ['m 
going to take you out of the 
burleyque —” 

She spread her hands. 
“But I've got a real bust 
ness, Frank, and Broadway's 
nothing but a gemble.” 

[Continued on page 47) 
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I have heard Americans abroad exclaim when foreigners were present: “Do you want 
to see some real money?” and then exhibit a ten or twenty-dollar bill 


eing Unpopular in Europe 


VERYBODY is logical to himself or 

herself, including a gentle old English 

lady, living in the country, whom I 

asked why it was that America was 
unpopular in England. 

“You won’t mind my saying it, will you?” she replied, 
“but we think that the Americans are forgetting that 
we now consider America a frontier of the Empire.” 

“But,” I explained, “we had a little difference with 
you about a hundred and fifty years ago, and, in our 
perverse way, we became an independent nation.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “a family quarrel.” 

The thing was to follow her thought delicately; the 
subject was ticklish; and I wanted to hear all she had 
to say. 

“We've grown to be a large family,” I told her, “and 
the truth is we’ve been becoming more and more inde- 
pendent. It’s literally developed into a habit with us.” 

“Do you know,” she resumed, “in our English way 
— we overlooked your waiting so long before you came 
into the War, and when you did come in we were just as 
nice to your soldiers as to the Canadians, or the Austra- 
lians, or our own. With vour soldiers fighting beside 
ours it seemed, of course, that we had buried the 
quarrel and you were back in the family.” 

“Not the O’Briens and the Dooleys,” I averred, 
“and not even all the Smiths and Joneses or the Ber- 
tellis, the Slavinskis, the Schmidts, the Einsteins or 
the Carlsons.” 

“Oh, I'm not quite ignorant about America,” she 
aid, “TI hear that you have your Lish Question, too. 
But vour Irish, I understand, are scattered all over 
your country. Ours are on one island, which does seem 
io me to make the problem much more difficult — it’s 
so concentrated. I am sure that vou can manage your 
Trish Question if you will be both firm and generous — 
firm and generous, that’s my motto.” 

She was far from whimsical; she was most serious; 
her views were not more detached or bizarre than 
others that I heard the length and breadth of Europe 
concerning our country. 

If our government had flooded Europe with propa- 
ganda to irritate our Allies and the Germanic peoples; 
if every American who went abroad had set out to be a 
quarrrelsome boor, we could not have better succeeded 
in making ourselves disliked. 

In the days before the War the American was an out- 


Frederick Palmer 


Illustrations by Ernest Fuhr 


sider in European animosities. He was a strange mortal 
from a distant rich country going his own strange way 
and had the charm of paying bis bills liberally as he 
went. Then he had not yet helped to “save Europe,” 
so Europe had no grudge against him. During the War 
he was courted and flattered until he thought very well 








“America planned to build a temple of peace. Instead 
it has turned out to be a Tower of Babel” 


of himself, indeed; for some individuals mis- 
took for personal compliment attention paid 
to the balance of power which their nation 
represented. 

To-day the land of the “square deal” and 
“good will” in foreign relations, of the sponsor of 
young republics, keeping her hands off Mexico in 
the hope that Mexice can save herself, is becoming 
the scapegoat of the world. Sometimes I smiled at this 
new national distinction; again, I thought irritably: 

“Oh, well, if vou don’t want to like us, then don’t.”’ 

But that gained no real information. All the time I 
was asking why — why from a French peasant or a 
Polish politician as well as from the gentle old English 
lady — why a people who had sent two million soldiers 
across the seas to fight for no reward and had received 
none and who are quite the same people they were two 
years ago, should be the object of so much resentment. 

“Tell me honestly how you see us,”’ I would say with 
my most ingratiating smile. ‘You'll not offend me.” 
For the truth is often more likely to come out in 
friendly conversation than in print. 

An English statesman whom I had known for some 
time, thus encouraged, visualized the European view 
with singular completeness and lucidity. If I were to 
give his name and ask to quote him he would emit a 
well-considered rubber-stamp sort of statement of diplo- 
matic tribute to America. It would not tell what he 
and the public behind him were really thinking. That 
is the trouble with official interviews. 

* After the armistice, vour President came to France 

a man of mystery, of unequaled world prestige,” the 
statesman began. ‘He held the purse-strings of the 
world. We knew we had to look to him for direction 
though we did not like to think that we had to. 

“He sat in the gold chair with Clemenceau on his 
right and Llovd George on bis left and we waited on his 
nod. He had brought with him a ship-load of maps and 
geographical, ethnological and legal experts. and a ship- 
load of newspaper men. American automobiles coursed 
the streets, your soldiers were everywhere. America 
dominated Paris and Europe. She was to make peace 
for us when it had been our war; for which we had paid 
the price in blood and money.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “this is more interesting than 
all the Peace Conference communiques that appeared 
at the time.” 








Bi ing Un po} ular un Europe 
English 


What a to-do such a from an 


statement 


< tes vo ld ha ‘ m cle during the Conference 
s to end all secret diplomacy and in frank, open 
scUss) ttle the affairs of the world! 
“And ve irchitects planned to build a temple of 
t wil weuce called thre League of Nations,” he 
Ce 
But we think chat an Englishman wrote the League 
of Nations,”” I suggested 
We think vou wrote it,” he responded, 


lhat’s what we're after: What people think!” I 
‘Not what we are told at banquets and in 
think** — an attitude of mind be- 
ng the most pregnant factor in the relations of peoples. 
In its behalf nations have made war and done all kinds 
of foolish things as well as wise. 

“So vou laid the cornerstone of the Temple of Peace 
in the presence of all the newspaper correspondents,” 
he continued. “A year and more has passed. No more 
(American automobiles or soldiers are to be seen in the 
streets of Paris 


cx li imed 


nterviews that they 


All vour experts have gone home long 
since and with them all the brigade of special correspon- 
dents. You have not even ratified the Treaty; no Amer- 
ican sits in the Supreme Council except as a detached 
observer to look after the very troublesome task of 
settling all the new tenants in their quarters. You've 
lost interest in your Temple of Peace in the same way — 


well I it’s rather an annoving simile I have in 
mind.” He hesitated, diplomatic habit intervening 
after the strain of unaccustomed candor. 


‘Please, let me have it,”” I begged. 

“You are a strange people to us, powerful, energetic, 
imazing; but we in Eurpoe do not understand you, pos- 
You have no continu- 

So vou forget your 


siblvy because vou are so young. 
have. 

Femple of Peace, which had interested you so much 
at the time, the child forgets the house of 
cards that he built on the rug yesterday and is off 
to other things.” 

“Tt looks as if the was to be one of the main 
ssues in our Presidential campaign,” I said. “If we 
haven't a policy, we certainly 
started an explosive one at Paris. If vou doubt it, read 
all the speeches that have been made in our Senate and 
out of rt : 
“Bat” 


ous foreign policy as we 


just as 


League 


~ 


continuous foreign 


and there he came to the point emphatic- 
ally but we in Europe have to live in that temple. 
It does not It's a very rambling sort of bar- 
racks, with a cellar under some parts and none under 
without stairways and stairways 
without halls; plumbing without bathtubs and bathtubs 
the walls generally out of plumb; 
an immense back door for secret diplomacy and no 
as planned; kitchens 
apartments that 
are all dining-rooms and no kitchens — and vou are not 
even furnishing us the money to make needed changes 
or to finish the structure. Yes, the housing question 
which is universally acute, becomes a bedlam of a crisis 
in that temple of vours.”” 


suit us. 


othet parts; halls 


without plumbing; 


front door for open diplomacy, 


lisconnected from the dining-rooms; 


“Of ours?”’ 
* Ves, so we think.” 
“That's it what you think. I beg your pardon!” 


NSTEAD of a Temple of Peace it is a Tower of 
Babel? Even the finished apartments do not suit 
their lessees. All think that their apartments are too 


small, the rent too high, their neighbors a nuisance. 


And many are trying to elbow their way into their 
neighbors’ apartments, not to mention several who 
think that they ought to have the whole building. 


Some of the new small nations can’t pay their rent and 
the butcher and the grocer refuse them credit, they are 
so hard up. The life of the janitor is a nightmare. In 
fact, these tenants are not used to apartment life. But 
they will have to make the best of it. rhev will settle 
It’s the only house we've got and the 
the tenants. They signed theif 
or until there is another war that 


down in time. 
Treaty 


leases in perpetuity 


is ratified by 


shakes the building down.” 
“And America’s unpopularity?” 

All the tenants blame vou for all their troubles, for 
they think that vou were the architect who refused ta 
live in your own building, because it was so bad. Their 
complaints are a source of common feéling which gives 


he janitor and the a relief.” 


“What if 


own plans?” I suggested, 


gent a little 

vou had built the temple according to vour 
“What if America, who had 
no territorial had not been able to a 


t as umpure 


among alf the fiercelv conflicting demands? 

‘Then we could not ha blamed vou,’ was the re- 
ply. “We should have had still more reason for blam- 
ing one another. I don’t know that we should ever have 


had a temple; probably 


tents and -s! 


series of detached houses, 


I don’t 


only a 


ianties separated by spite fences. 


like to imagine it. When I think of our troubles, even 
with vour help, the restrained language of Genesis in 
bringing tl irth out of chaos is more than ever mar- 


velous to me. But what does America think? I expect 
vou to be as frank as I have been.” 

Does America know what she thinks? 

“Well, speaking for myself,’ I said, “and not for 
the President who sat in the gold chair or for the Sena- 
tors who rose from their chairs to protest, Europe got 
into a murderous mess. We came in to help you out.” 

“Yes, help— help!’ cut in the statesman hotly. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders and recovered his calm 
in a grimace of a smile. “It’s the word vou Americans 
all use. I suppose we shouldn't mind — but we do. 
Helping Europe! It’s a part of what seems to us your 
patronage. You seem to pretend to look down upon us 
from a superior moral plane. There was a speaker at 
one, of your soldier Y. M. C. A. meetings who said, 
‘Boys, we've come over here to clean up dirty old 
Europe.’ Probably he referred to the sanitation of 
French villages. The phrase carried far on the tongue 
of gossip — but, go on!” 

“We did not like the job,” I continued. “Maybe it 
was not as disagreeable a job for us as for you, but it was 
disagreeable enough. Growing up to our opportunities 
at home was more in our line than war in Europe. Some 
of our mothers were not interested in having their sons 
killed for Alsace-Lorraine, adding Mesopotamia to the 
British Empire, or solving the Adriatic problem when 
Fiume is so far from Iowa. After the War we did not 
ask for anything except what we fought for, which was 
to make sure that humanity should not be drawn into 
another mess. The way to prevent this was to remove 
the causes — secret treaties, racial animosities, great 
armies and the like. 

“So we wanted to set up all the races comfortably in 
apartments of their own in that Temple of Peace. But 
you have just mentioned the conflict of architects and 
contractors, each building without regard to the gen- 
eral plan — while everybody expected us to pay the 
bills. Some of our people began to think that there 
was no changing those Europeans and that the tem- 
ple was an impossible dream; others, that we were 
being drawn into permanent liability instead of tak- 
ing out an insurance policy; others, that if it were 
to be a case of every nation for itself, the United 
States would better follow suit as it was in a position 
to look after itself quite comfortably — and our 
President was sick — and our Senate,—— ” 

However, we know all about that, and the 
purpose of this article is to give the European 
view, not our view. The statesman has drawn 
the outlines of the picture; its atmosphere is 
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If you haven't all the money,” said a Frenchman, “then why is there no more silver in circulation: 


You Americans have it. 
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reaction from war propaganda. During the War patri 
otism required that you believe that all that yoy read 
from allied sources was true. Revelations after the Wa 
— in the new world left by the War — disinclined people 
to believe in anything they read. Our old English Jady 
did not believe that the Declaration of Independence 
was true; some people at home are accused of acting a 
if they thought that the Constitution of the United 
States was war propaganda. 

For the purpose of keeping up its spirits, each ally 
had been propagandized with accounts of the heroic 
efforts and sacrifices of the others; no noble ally myst 
think that there was a single human defect in any other 
ally; every man, woman and child of every ally was the 
good child of the story book. It was all too sugary and 
saintly. It was the emotion of a revival — there Was 
bound to be back-sliding. After the War each people 
went in for a real spree of human nature and to let the 
poison out of its system. Sick of hearing of the virtyes 
of the others, each people thought of their own virtues. 
wrongs and sacrifices and that their part was un. 
appreciated by the others. 

“Who killed cockrobin?”’ 

“T, on the Izonzo!” said the Italian; “I, on the Marne 
and at Verdun!” said the Frenchman; “I, with my 
navy and on the Somme!”’ said the Englishman: and 
“T!” cried the Belgian, the Serb, the Roumanian and the 
Greek. All will be erecting monuments and writing 
books to prove it for many generations to come. 

““America lost only fifty thousand dead,” 
Europe, as the French thought 


, 


said 
[Continued on page 36] 






















Our fool women are spending it for American silk stockings 
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The Wanderer 
of the 
Wasteland 


In Which a Young Man 
Discovers Life 


Zane Crey 


Illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton 


UERD and Adam Larey were brothers in name 
only. Guerd, the elder, was handsome, self- 
ish, domineering, dissolute, sinister; Adam, 
strong, pure-minded, every inch a man. A 

mother’s love held in check the fires of jealousy and 
hatred until she died. The brothers then started West 
in search of fortune but the smouldering quarrel of vears, 
without the mother’s restraining influence, inevitabl\ 
burst into flame. Ostensibly it was over a girl. The 
brothers separated. Adam determined to make his way 
alone. And he was happy, working hard, in love, (or was 
it infatuation?) when Guerd, now a gambler, 
and his companions, among them Collishaw, a 
sheriff of doubtful reputation, crossed his 
path. Inevitably the feud “was renewed: 
again the ostensible cause was a woman, a 
black-eyed, passionate Mexican girl whose 
eves were all for Adam. until Guerd, with his 
way with women, came and won her fickle 
fancy. In the fight that followed a revolver 
barked, Guerd fell away from Adam; a dark 
crimson spot stained his white shirt. 
“Dead, by God, you'll hang for 
this!’ was the threat of Collishaw, the 
sheriff. e 
But Adam, alive to his danger, hurled fe: f 
his revolver in Collishaw’s faceand 't(@ 
escaped in the confusion. There fol- 
lowed days of flight, a narrow escape 
from his pursuers and then — the 
desert. Among the sand dunes, all 
but exhausted physically, his men- 
tality unhinged from hunger and 
thirst, Adam dragged his weary way. 
Thoughts about water possessed his 
mind; he saw beautiful lakes which he 
could never find. he heard sounds of 
falling rain, of gurgling brooks. 
“God has — forsaken me!” he cried in despair. 
Lastly, as sight failed him and these haunting lies o 
moving water deadened in his ears. he began to wande: 
in a circle. 


ONSCIOUSNESS returned to Adam. He wa: 

lving under an iron-wood tree, over branches o 
Which a canvas had been stretched, evidently t 
shade him from the sun. The day appeared to be 
far spent. 


His head seemed to have been relieved of a hot meta! 
band; his tongue was no longer bursting in his mouth: 
the boil of his blood had subsided. 

Then he heard the rough voice of a man talking to 
animals, apparently burros. Adam endeavored to rise 
upon his elhow. Movement of body was difficult and 
somewhat painful; however, he managed to sit up and 
lees srevnd. Some one had made camp under this 
iv =e * tree. Hide-covered boxes and pack-saddles. 
’ ‘» Tord utensils of a prospector, were littered 
i! > . omspicuous among the articles near him were 


Vw ¥Pewhs ?. he 


three large canvas-covered canteens, still wet. Upon 
the smouldering embers of a camp-fire steamed a black 
iron pot. A little beyond the fire stood a very short, 
broad man, back turned: and he was evidently feeding 
choice morsels of some kind to five eager and jealous 
burros. 

“Spoiled —— every darn one of you!” he was saving, 
ard the kindness of his voice belied its roughness. 
“Why, I used to have burros that could lick labels off 


tin cans an’ call it a square meal.” 



































With the buzz of a huge bee 
caught in a trap, the snake 
lunged forward. Adam was 





inflamed. The savage urge 
in him then was to fall upon 
his prey and choke and tear 


and kill 


Shen he turned and espied Adam watching him. 
Hullo — vou've come to!” he said, with interest. 
Adam’s gaze encountered an extraordinary lookmg 

man. He could not have been ta'ler than five and a 

half feet. and the enormous breadth of him made him 

appear as wide as he was long. He was not fat. His 
immense bulk was sheer brawn, betokening remarkable 
strength. His dusty ragged clothes were patched like 

a crazy-quilt. He had an immense head, a shock of 

shaggy hair, beginning to show streaks of gray, ard a 

broad face tanned dark as an Indian’s, the lower h: If 

of which was covered with a scant grizzled beard. This 
eves, big, dark, rolling, resembled those of an ox 

Adam's voice was a husky whisper: “Where am I 

Who are \ ou?” 

“Young man. my name's Dismukes,” 
reply, “an’ you're ninety miles from anywhere — an 
alive, which’s more than I'd bet on yesterday.” 

The words brought Adam a shock of memory. Out 
there the desert smoked. sweltering in the spent heat 
of the setting sun. Slowly Adam lay back upon the 
blanket and bundle that had been placed under him 
The man sat down on one of the hid 


came the 


for a bed. 
covered boxes. fastening his great eves upon Adam. 
*Am I all right?” whispered Adam. 
“Yes, but it was a close shave,” replied the other 


“You said something about vesterday. Tell me. 
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Dismukes fumbled in his patehed vest, and fetching — trotted off a few paces, wheeled to face camp, and stood sitting up one he was glad to end. He lay back on the 
forth a stumpy pipe he proceeded to fill it. there stock-still, with long ears erect and forward, blankets, wanting to think over his situation rather 
“Tt was day before yesterday [run across you.” be- watching for another chance to make a raid. After than fall asleep, but he found himself very drowsy 
gan Dismukes. after a comfortable pull at his pipe. — this incident Dismukes attended to his cooking over the — and his mind vaguely wandered until it was a blank. 
“My burro Jinny has the best eves of the pack outfit. — fire; and presently brought a bowl of steaming food to Upon awakening he saw the first gray of dawn arch 
When I seen her ears go up I got to lookin’ hard an’ Adam. the sky. He felt better, almost like his old self. except 
presently spied vou staggerin’ in a circle, [Pd seen men “Eat this slow with a spoon,” he said, gruffly. for that queer sensation of thinness and lightness. Dis- 
do that before. Sometimes you'd run an’ again you'd “Never forget that a man starved for grub or water —mukes was already astir. Adam got up and stretched 
wag along an’ then vou'd fall an’ crawl. [I caught you — can kill himself quick.” his limbs, pleased to find that he appeared to be all 
an’ had to tie vou with my rope. You were out of \dam was not familiar with the kind of gruel given right again, except for a little dizziness. 
vour head. T thought vou were done for. You couldn't — him, but the taste of it suddenly made him ravenous, Dismukes evinced gladness at the fact of Adam's 
make a sound, but all the same I knew vou were ravin’ — so that he was hard put to it to comply with the pros- | improvement. “Good!” he exclaimed. “You'd be 
for water. I fed vou water a spoonful at a time, an’ — pector’s advice. strong enough to ride a burro to-day. But it’s goin’ to 
every little while I emptied a canteen over you. Was During Adam’s long-drawn-out meal the sun set and _ be hot, like yesterday. We'd better not risk travelin’.” 
up all night with vou that night. You recovered awful — the mantel of heat seemed to move away for the coming This remark of Dismukes about the riding of a burro 
slow. I got vou to swallow some soft grub, an’ IT guess of shadows. Adam found that his weakness was disturbed Adam. The kindly prospector meant to take 
you'll soon be pretty good. You'll be weak, though. greater than he had supposed, rendering the effort of | him on to his destination. Impossible! Adam had fled 
You're awful thin. I'm curi- - to the desert to hide, and the 
ous about how much vou “c:. TS — a — desert must hide him, alive or 
ceed. an ok ee eRe’, La le ait | +5 ey PR ss dead. The old thick clamoring 
might have been a husky lad.” ae (lle ee / \ \@) % Ww of (UB ‘1 ») ‘ei emotions knocked at his heart. 
[ was,” Whispered Adam : ¥ <? /, Cf + & xe ny Gi =< | Wansfell, you'll not be 
“Hundred and. eighty-five \% " a A‘ Y ; j goin’ to Yuma with me to- 


morrow,” asserted Dismukes, 
quietly. 

The words startled Adam. 
He dropped his head. “No — 
no! Thank you —I won't — 
9 a PS} ——_——_, I can’t go,” he replied, trem- 

adil $=» -s PTS bling. The sound of his voice 
” SY” agitated him further. 
> 


on 
. 77 4 
r Boy, tell me or not, just as 


or ninety.’ 

“So I thought You'll not 
go over one } ndred an’ 
twenty now. You've lost 
about seventy pounds.” 






“Seventy pounds!” eX 
claimed Adam, incredulously 
But when he glanced at his 
shrunken hands he helieved 












the incomprehensible fact. “I —~@ |p you please. But I'm a man 
must be skin and bones.” Ly | h I st K VY you can trust.” 
“Mostly bones. But they're ¥ \ ) C JOS ec The kindness and a name- 


less power invested in_ this 
speech broke down what little 
restraint remained with Adam. 

“I —I can’t go... I'man 
outcast. .. I must hide — 
hide in the — desert,” burst 
out Adam, covering his face 
with his hands. 

“Was that why you came 
to the desert?” 


long heavy bones an’ if vou 


dy Alfred Noyes 


Decoration by Coulton Waugh 


ever get any flesh on them 






vou'll he a darned big man. 
I'm glad thev're not goin’ to 
bleach white on the desert. 
where I’ve seen so many thes 






When all the ragged-robin ways of youth were ours to roam, 
We lost the key to elfin-land among the hills of home. 

We could not break the wizard-locks that gripped the gate we knew, : 
The delicate green and golden gate of gossamers and dew. & 


last ten vears.” 
“You saved mv life?” sud 





denly queried Adam 
**Bov. there's no doubt of 



















* 7 y °° 
that,” returned the other. I> hunted for the glimmering key, eve thought we sazw it gleam, te 7 1 ves — yes. , 
‘Another hour would have v. ) aan godt eileen: deanin tie bu conn 2 chaabiles semen — But boy, you came without 
finished vou. Till now. Of wy" alg whe am, Sabo & ¢: a canteen or grub or burro or 
“T I thank VOU. .. But ae a? ar ana ar away, [0 one 1a FUSTENS tong, ° eo gun —or anythin’, In all 
so help me God —T wish The laughter of our summer day has deepened into song; 2.) my years on the desert I never 



























vou hadn't.” whispered Adam ae ‘c > ° saw the like of that before. 
poignantly a QO, you may search among the firs, and I will search the fern; An’ only a miracle saved your 
iy : . se. att at Re Sap 1: ‘ ° , ar 
Dismukes spent a strange ft \nd if we find our talisman, there'll be no more to learn; \ 3 life. That miracle was Jinny’s 
gaze upon Adam as° For you will call aloud to me, or I will call to you; OW Peves. She saw you — miles 
What's vour name?” le . (nd the elfin gate will open, on our world of dawn and dew. wi off. An’ such luck won’t be 
asked ) yours twice. Only death faces 
Adam halted over the con * fe It’s likelier to be at our feet than hiding very far. 7! you! . . . How did it happen 
viction that he could ne It’s brighter than a flower, I think, but darker than a star; A aN that I found you here alone — 
reveal his re ntitv; and there So down the narrow glen we'll plunge, in bracken to our knees, 02> = —s I had t 
leaped to his lips the name (nd hunt for it as divers hunt for pearls in Indian seas; oe La time a 
that Regan had given him ye run!” panted Adam. 
[Want bo sendin, ' a — ‘ ee “What'd v — ’ 
Wansfell,”” he replied. Chen through the may we'll rise again like swimmers through the foam What'd you do: Don't 
Dismukes averted his gaze. hal T ell coeehs Wee. aah Saw pos age 42 ‘ he afraid to tell me. The 
ee . , , 1d I will search the golden gorse, among the woods of home; ae = 
Manifestly he divined§ tha , aT ‘ desert is a place for secrets. 
Adam had lied. “Well. it’s n \nd you shall wade the crimson sea of clover through and through * a Tentve nat vielen, Waals ue 
a on . a Panett we Bact she tue mans » dninie wm toma ’ “a 
matter what a man calle him \ | we find the key again to all the dreams we knew. >} but never mind —tell me 
self in this country,” he said. : - . ; ; . Ad.« without wastin’ more words. 
ie anieieadiy ta? coin But, if we cannot find it there, above the woods we'll climb; ° Maybe I can help you.” 
thin’ has to have a name.” \nd you may search the yellow broom, and I will search the thyme; p) © “No one can — help me,” 
“You're a prospector?” And we will ride the racing clouds, and whistle to the lark; (Sav cried Adam. 
\nd, when the sky forgets the sun, we shall not fear the dark; “That's not so,” quickly 

















a ES. But I'm more a : spoke up Dismukes, his voice 
miner. T hunt for gold. I lor in your steadfast eyes I'll look, and you will look in mine; deep and rolling. “Some one 
don’t waste time try’ to sell \nd there, together, we shall see the hidden glory shine; can help you —an maybe 

claims. Years ago I set out to (hen all your soul will call to me, and mine will call to you; it's me. brok 
find a fortune in gold. My) \nd the gates of death will open, on our world of dawn and dew. Here Adam completely wee. 
limit was five hundred thou down. I—1 did —some- 

sand dollars. I've already got thing — awful!” 

» ~pss of at —in banks an’ % S SS WW TAR “No crime, | boy — a . 

iid away safe Sy Suxys . ARMA Wes no crime,” earnestly re 

‘ ] Zz von for RYN Raab | EUs . > Near 
When vou get i our for- Uvizy SSeS \ jag turned the prospector. 

hen?” ired Neyo ~ | has os , God! Yes — yes! 
lone what then?’ miquires ) ) Xf DRIES —N— O my God! ag ed 
; It? was—a crime!” sobbec 
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d 
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Adam. with thrilling euriosits 
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' “Well — Well!” ejaculated Dismukes, shaking his 
shaggy head. “It’s bad. But I believe vou an’ you 
needn't tell me any more. Life is hell! I was young 
once. . . An’ now you've got to hide away from men 
to live on the desert — to be one of us we>dercrs of 
the wasteland?” 

“Yes. I must hide. And I want —I need ‘o live 


will and fierv spirit How strange men were 
At this juneture the prospector was compelled to 
drive the Lurros out of camp. The had come right 


“T'll enjov life when I get ¥ ny SY Os! = Adam, shuddering. “But 
it. IT have no ties — no peo ‘ 0 | y a te man —I swear — horrible as 
ple. Then Tl see the world (UZ 4, \e\ a we it was—TI’m_ innocent! 
replied the prospector, i v 4 ne Mi swear that. Believe me. . . - 
deep and = sonorous — voice é iy ys Y I was driven —driven by 

A wonderful passion radiated from him. Adam N) 7 y wrongs, by hate, by taunts. If I'd stood them longer 
saw a quiver run over the huge frame, and felt the > Jan ts I'd have been a white-livered coward. But I was 
man’s strangeness, his intelligence, and the inflexible A Ky driven and half-drunk.” 

A% 
4 d 


up to poke noses in boxes and bags. Dismukes made a 
feroc ious show of anger, roaril at them and throwing 
] ' 


rocks, but it was manifest that he threw to miss and 


that the burros knew he would not 








hurt them. Phey 
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to suffer — to atone!” sobbed Adam. 

“Boy, do you believe in God?” asked 
the prospector. ; 

“T don’t know. I think so,” replied 
Adam, lifting his head, and striving for 
composure. “My mother was religious. 
But my father was not. And he domi- 
nated our family.” 

“Well well, if you believed in God 
your case would not be hopeless. But 
some men —a few out of the many 
wanderers — find God out here in these 
wilds. Maybe you will. .. Can you 
tell me what you think you want to do?” 

“Oh —to go alone into the lone- 
liest place — to live there for years 
forever,” replied Adam, with passion. 

“Alone? That is my way. An’ I 
understand how you feel what vou 
need. Are you goin’ to hunt gold?” 

“No — no.” 

“Have vou any money?” 


“y=. More than I'll ever need. Td 
like to throw it all away—or give 
ittoyou. But it--t was my mother’s. 
_,. And I promised her I'd not squan- 
der it — that I'd try to save 

“Boy, never mind—an’ I don't 
want your money,” interrupted Dis- 
mukes. “An’ don’t do any fool trick 
with it. You'll need it to buy outfits. 
You can always trust Indians to go to 
the freightin’ posts for you. But never 
let any white men in this desert know 
you got money. That's a hard com- 
parison, but it’s justified.” 

“I'm already sick with the love men 
have for morey,”’ said Adam, bitterly. 

“An’ now to figure out an’ make 
good all that brag of mine,’ went on 
Dismukes, reflectively. “Tl need only 
two days’ grub to get to Yuma. There's 
one sure water-hole. I can give vou one 
of my canteens, an’ Jinny, the burro 
that saved vour life. She’s tricky, but a 
blamed good burro. An’ by makin’ up 
enough bread I can spare my oven. So, 
I guess I can outfit vou good enough for 
you to reach a canyon up here to the 
west where Indians live. I know them 
They're good. You can stay with them 
until the hot weather passes.” 

“But vou mustn't let me have all 
your outfit,” protested Adam. 

“T'm not. It’s only the grub an’ one 
burro.” 

“Won't you run a risk 
two days’ rations?” 

“Wansfell, every move vou can make 
on this desert is a risk. Learn that 
right off. But I'm sure. I’m what they 
call a desert rat.” 

“You're most kind.” said Adam, 
choking up again, “to help a stranger 
this way.” 

“Boy, I don’t call that help.” de- 

clared Dismukes. “That's just doin’ for 
aman as 'd want to be done by. When 
ie about help I meant somethin’ 
cise, 
“What? God knows I need it. I'll 
be grateful. Ill do as vou tell me.” 
replied Adam, with a strange thrill 
stirring in him. 

“You are a boy — no matter if you're 
bigger than most men. You've got the mind of a boy. 
What a damn pity vou've got to do this hidin’ game!” 
Under strong feeling the prospector got up, and empty- 
ing his pipe he began to take short strides to and fro in 
the limited shade cast hy the iron-wood tree. Pres- 
ently he turned to Adam and the great ox eyes burned 
intensely. “* Wansfell, if you were a man, I'd never 
feel the way I do. But you're only a youngster 
you're not bad — you've had bad luck — an’ for you 
[can break my rule — an’ I'll do it if you're in earnest. 
[ve never talked about the desert about its secrets 

what it’s taught me. But [ll tell you what the 
desert is — how it'll be vour salvation — how to be a 
wanderer of the wasteland is to be strong, free, happy 
if vou are honest, if you're big enough for it.” 
_“Dismukes, I swear I'm honest — and I'll be big, by 
God, or T'll die trying,” declared Adam, passionately. 

The prospector gave Adam a long steady stare, a 
strange gaze such as must have read his soul. 

“Wansfell, if you can live on the desert you will 
eventually grow like it.” he said, solemnly, as if he 
were pronouncing a benediction. 





with only 


idam’s voice was @ husley whisper: 


the reply, “an” you're ninety miles from anywhere 





Where am— Tf 


Adam gathered from this speech that) Dismukes 
meant to unbosom himself of many secrets of this won 
derful wasteland. Evidently. however, the prospector 
was not then ready to talk further. With thoughtful 
mien and plodding gait he resumed his short walk to 
and fro. 

The hot day closed without Adam ever venturing out 
of the shade of the tree. Once or twice he had put his 
hand in a sunny spot to feel the heat, and it had burned. 
The sun set in the dull leaden pall, and all during twi- 
light the heat veils rose from the desert. At length a 
breeze stirred the leaves and with it came some sem- 
blance of coolness. Dismukes threw pieces of dead 
iron-wood on the camp-fire. The night mantled down 
with its intense silence, all-embracing, and the stars 
began to glow white. As Dismukes sat down near 
Adam in the glow of the camp-fire it was manifest from 
the abse.ice of his pipe, and the penetrating. possession- 
taking p..wer of his eves, that he was under the domi- 
nance of a singular passion. 

“Wansfell,”” he began, in low deep voice. “it took me 
many ve: rs to learn how to live on the desert. I had 
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Who are you? 





“My name’s Dismukes.” came 


aw alive, which’s more than Fd bet on yesterday” 


the strength an’ the vitality of ten ordinary men. 
Many times in those desperate vears was I close to 
death from thirst — from = starvation— from poison 
water from. sickness from bad men and last 
though not least from loneliness. If I had met a 
man like myself, as Lam now, [ might have been spared 
a hell of sufferin’. I did meet desert men who could 
have helped me. But they passed me by. The desert 
locks men’s lips. I've opened mine for you because I 
want to do by vou as I'd have liked to be done by. 
Aw because [ see somethin’ in you. 

“Men crawl over the desert like ants whose nests 
have been destroyed an’ who have become separated 
from each other.” went on Dismukes. ‘They all know 
the lure of the desert. Each man has his own idea of 


why the desert claims him. Mine was gold — mine ts 
gold so that some day I can travel over the world, 


Another man’s will be the 
or the call of 


rich an’ free, an’ see life. 
need to hide or the longin’ to forget 


adventure or hate of the world or love of a wo- 
man. Another class is that of bad men. Robbers, mur 
derers. They are many. [Continued on page 51 
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A Short Story That Really Lives 
Up to the Term Unusual 


The Caburé 


Feather 


by Vicente 
Blasco 
Ibanez 


Ilustrations I» Lee Conrey 


ORAT ES was to fire his Mauser 
/ again when his friend Jaramillo, who 
from a kneeling 


was sighting his rifle 
yelled at 


the top of his voice to make himself heard abov« 





position a few vards away, 
the deafening rattle of the musketry volleys. 

*Don't shoot! What would be the use? You 
can't kill him, That man has a payé of great 
power 

They had landed about midnight near the city 
Two river tugs had ferried them across 
more than a hundred 
of them, a resolute band recruited in Paraguay 
ind the wild Chaco territory, nearly all natives 
of the state of Corrientes who had gone into exil 
unsuccessful polit cal venture or an 


WW h iri 


the Parana here vere 


alter some 
affair of the heart which made a change of residenc 


Mingled with these 


few born fighters, men olf 


expedient rebellious sons 
of Corrientes went a 
ho love danger for its own sake, a small 

rs who prowled aroun: 
the outlying provinces of th 


Argentine Republic 
} 


ready to rush wherever there was the slightest 


the t\ pe W 


yroup of genuine adventur 


possibility of an uprisin against the constituted 
authorita 
Counting on the redible aud cily of their coup 
and the shock that their political adve rsaries were 
vgoimg to receive, the, advan «l boldly over the 


streets which con erged on the police barracks. 


marching rapidly, with the confidence of men who 
tre:d on familiar ground Dh peaceful citizens 
who were sittin in front of their homes enjoving 


the cool 1 ht air, beat a hasty retreat, realizin 
is sud rruption of armed men 


Hardly had the landing party come within pistol 


the | nport of 


shot of poli c 


barrae ks were 


headquarters vhen the doors of th 
closed and barred and tl 
fire on the invaders through the windows. The coup 
had failed! The enem had been neither shocked nor 
surprised. But despite this, the rebels did not think 
for one moment of fleeing Just because the attack 


had failed to surprise the police there was no good 


gu ird oO} ene 


themselves of the 
shots with the hated 


reason VI the 


} 


should deprive 
pleasure ot exchanging a few 
adversar’ 
“Hurrah for Dr 
“Down with the usurping government!” 
And having relieved their feeling 
pressed their opinion about the character of the estab- 


Sepulveda!” thev shouted vocifer- 
ously 


s vocally and ex- 


lished government, they fell back in small groups, took 
positions im the street corpvers which faced the square 


where the police station wa located. and began to 


return the enemy's fire with their Mausers. 
\ Pouce 


In one of the 


officer, a stout, dark man, exposed himself 
windows with amazing coolness. He 
would raise his arm and empty his revolver, mean- 
while volleying the rebels with an uninterrupted flow 


of vile language. 


barrel! Dogs!” 
And as soon as he discharged the contents of one 
change his position and = opev 
fire with another, his body filling the entire window- 
assailants. 
reload his 


“Scoundrels! Canallas! Sons of a 


rey oly os he would 


frame and offering an easy target to t'ie 
Occasionally he would disappear to 
weapons, returning almost immediately to continue 
the fight. 

The majority of the rebels seemed to have forgotten 
the political motive that had brought them there, 
the “usurping government” and the necessity of 
capturing the police barracks. Their whole vttention 
was centered on tha® fat, dark man who insu ted them 
and who took absolutely no precaution to save his own 
skin. Bullets flew all around him but not a single one 
seemed to hit the mark. 
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Van and beast 
vlared at each 
other as if they 
were g oing to 
join in mortal 
combat. The 
bird’s round eyes 
shot daggers at 
the max but the 
steady gaze of 
the human being 
made them wa- 
ver and drop as 
if overcome by 
a stronger will 


*Don't waste vour cartridges, brother,” continued 
Jaramillo with a fatalistie air. **That man has a talis- 
man, a payé, which makes him invulnerable. He is 
safe from bullets: the devil himself is not safer. Hum, 
[ should not be surprised if he carries a caburé feather 
around his neck.” 

Morales ceased firing. He had absolute faith in the 
wisdom of his comrade. Moreover, since his childhood, 
he had always known the power of a caburé feather. 

“Down with Sepulveda!” 

Reinforcements were advancing to support the loyal 
troops. Shots were now heard in the bottom of the 
streets. Having recovered from the surprise of the 
first rush, the government forces had now sized up 
the situation and were moving very rapidly to 
relieve the barracks. 
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“Tt’s all over. We have to retreat,” said Jaramillo. 
(nd ihe two friends ran back to the w! arf, duc. ing to 
escape the bullets w ith w hich their enemies were speed 
ing them away. rhe rest of the band held their ground 
defending themselves stubbornly. 

They reached the waterfront in time to see one of 
the tugs fast disappearing in the darkness and making 
its escape Up the river, while the other was beginning 
io cast of. This treachery did not surprise Jaramillo. 

“What can you expect from these foreigners, gringo 
without political faith, men who don’t belong to our 
party! ... They shouldn't have trusted those two 
Italian captains.” But he and Morales, wiih the 
nimbleness of men bred in the jungle, leaped into the 
black void and landed on the deck of the fleeing boat. 
An inch or two more, and they would have plunged 
into the dark alligator-infested waters. 

“Mav God have merey on the brave brothers left 
behind!” sighed Jaramillo. — « 

When the lights of the port began to fade in the dis- 
tance, Jaramillo, considering himself safe, began to 
criticize the unsuccessful attack. 

“Who ever thought of starting a revolution at mid- 
night when everybody is wide-awake and full of fight? 
Why, it’s absurd) One could pull off a revolution at 
midnight in a cold climate where people go to bed 
early. Not here; certamly not. One o'clock in the 
afternoon—that’s the hour for us!” 

His hearers nodded their approval. 

“During the siesta,” Jaramillo went on, “we could 
have come in and no one would have seen us. It 
would have been as safe as taking a walk in the ceme- 
tery. We could have surprised the cuartél and killed 
the guard. I bet the guard would have been snoring 
in the shade.” After a pause, he continued phi'oso- 


phically. “It is madness to risk a revolution at night 
in a country like ours. We ought to remember what 
happens in the jungle.” 

His audience, composed almost entirely of men bred 
in the jungle, gave new sizns of approval. And Jara- 
millo proceeded. ** When the sun is overhead and the 
heat stifling, the jungle sleeps without a shudder or a 
throb; it sleeps with the appalling silence of the grave. 
\t nightfal'. the life of the jungle stirs again; insects 
buzz, birds flap their wings, quadrupeds stretch their 
legs, and as the shadows grow thicker, all the animals 
make preparations to attack or defend themselves, to 
devour or he devoured. With the coo]ness of the 
night, the jungle becomes alive once more and its 
adventures and trazedies continue.” 


\ ORALES admired the el quence and the deep and 
4 varied knowledge of hisfriend. Jaramillo was the so. 
ofa wizardand had inherited many of his father’s secrets. 

“Sometimes,” Jaramillo continued with studie | 
oratorical effect, “the right life of the jungle is sud- 
denly paralyzed by a long pause of awesome silenc >. 
\ terrible hunter is oul, prowling through the jungle, 
the jaguar, the American tiger, with large, round spots 
oa his coat, whom the Guarani Indians have nickname | 
‘the Lord’. Occasionally, however, the silence is 
caused by something more terrible. A shrill ery 
pierces the darkness, a fearful screech which makes all 
those who hear it shudder. This terrible ery is uttered 
by a bird no larger than my fist, a sort of owlet. All 
the animals that fly, run or crawl] seem to tremble when 
they hear this screech.” 

Morales h d never been fortunate enough to cate’ 
a glimpse of the small and powerful bird, the despot 
of the jungle; but the fame of this dreaded flier had 


The Caburé Feather ?] 


been a familiar thing to him from early childhood. 
Two were it» weapons: a bill stronger than the best 
tempered steel and a most devilish cunning. Where its 
weapon struck, a breach was opened, It 
aimed at the head of its enemy, bored through the 
skull to the brain and sucked the soft mass before its 
victim could escape. 


always 


No skull wis hard enough to 
withstand the repeated blows of its drill-like beak. 
[t attacked the wild bull and the tiger and it tackled 
the tough-skinned alligator despite the armor-like 
covering which gave it the appearance of an iron-clad. 

This diminutive fowl of devilish cunning was the 
cayure, 

Morales and Jaramillo owed their names and a few 
drops of European blood to the Spanish conquerors 
who had come to their country centuries before: but, 
in reality, they were two Guarani half-breeds, short 
in stature, nimble, apparently weak-limbed but pos- 
sessing amazing powers of endurance to resist fatigue 
and privations. U ‘ited by a fraternal friendship, 
they went to work together on a new railway which 
the griigoes were building in their province. 

They worked ‘ike furies. They tackled their jobs 
with the vim and set purpose of men who are fighting 
their mortal erenies to ceath. The gang bosses 
recently imported from Europe watched them with 
sincere admiration. 

** And people say that the Indians are lazy...” the 
foreman mused. But on Saturdays, when they received 
their weekly wages, Morales and Jaramillo would dis- 
appear, and their employers and ad:nirers would wait 
for them in vain the following Monday. They never re- 
turned to renew their accursed work until they had 
spent the last cent in the taverns, drinkiig and dane- 
ing to the tune of an accordion. — 'Coutinu>l on page 60) 
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shirt showing the bare chest and the marvelous litile bag. 
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“Shoot! I ask you to fire!” 
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said 


“It’s that about you that 


“T know what he means,” 
Vinnie. 
makes me want to kiss you, Joe. 
That’s personality.” 


The Author of “Skinner’s Dress Suit? Calls Again 


The Ladies and Joe OBrien 


UST O' Brier 
salesman in ordinary in 


how Joe 
Squires’ hat store on 
Broadway in the forties, 
where he had = entrenched 
himself in the good graces of 
the Old Man and the affe 


tions of Minnie, the Old Man’s dau 
! 


iler, happened lo 
lose his job came about in this wav. O'Neill, of O'Neill 
& Arnstein, general department store at Big Falls out 
in the Northwest, came to New York to buy goods. 
Twice a year, O'Neill came East to look things over for 
the firm. 
hours walking up and down the Avenue 
thing from ru 
and the little 
cessful merchant 
things. Althou 
ostentatiouslh 


It was his habit on such occasions to spend 
taking in any 
s to rubies m the ent shop windows, 
as well, for being a su 
pised not the day of small 
man from the Northwest 


the effete East, he 


shop-wh dow 2. 
O'Neill 
h the breezy 


iffected to 


aesDise 


fancied above all things the natt et of New York 
clothes = something ho big Falls tailor could ret 
Therefore, on aforesaid occasions, O'Neill also bought 
for his own wear, hats and other articles of raiment 


It was quite notorious that O'Neill was a shrewd 
buver for the firm But what he took pride in. loved 
to dilate upon to Arnstein when he got home, was th 
wav he used to put things over on the New York guvs 
in getting things for his own use. He never attempted 
bargain or beating down He knew the futility of 


by Henry Irving Dodge 5" 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


Pa] 


such a thing in the one-price shops on the Avenue and 
Broadway. O'Neill had a trick that was worth two of 
that. If he saw a thing in a shop window that tempted 
him, he didn’t purchase at the price marked thereon, 
Instead, he got the maker's name, looked up the jobber 
who handled the goods, and got the thing for half-price 

for the Big Falls merchant knew everybody worth 
knowing in the wholesale district. To be sure, O'Neill 
wasted much valuable time chasing a few dollars. But 
with him it wasn’t so much the value of the pelt, as it 
was the joy of the hunt. And childish was the delight 
he took im it. 

On the oceasion relating to Joe O’Brien’s losing his 
job at Squires’ on Broadway in the forties, O'Neill had 

A certain 
Specifically, 
had put one 


something more than ordinary on his mind. 
thing had happened out in Big Falls. 
Wilton & Clark — the rival emporium 

over on O'Neill, One morning on his way to business 


he had noticed a crowd star- 
ing in the show-windows of 
rival. O'Neill stopped 
What he beheld 
Wis a window-dresser, 4 
stranger, and clearly a fellow 
of infinite magic, his touch 
transforming the dreary mass of articles into a picture 
more than artistic. It was bizarre — compelling. The 
crowd watched and waited expectantly as the stranger 
worked, even as the audience at a vaudeville show 
watches ihe operations of a chalk and blackboard 
artist, who, by deftly filling out the jowls and elimina- 
ting the hair from the roof, transforms a Woodrow 
Wilson into a William Jennings Bryan. O'Neill 
glanced down the street. Nobody was looking into the 
windows of his store. 

O'Neill was not a man to jump to conclusions. He 
would wait a bit. But, presently, decreasing sales in 
certain of his own departments convinced him that the 
magic of the aforesaid ingenious window-artist was 
effective. 

Morning, noon and night O'Neill studied, pondered, 
schemed to beat those trade-diverting show-windows. 
It became an obsession with him. It was the one thing 
that was on his mind as he traveled East to look the 
field over and buy new stock. He could buy goods, yes: 
he reflected, But anybody could do that. How to 
sell “em. That was the thing. And just now, because 
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of those show-windows, Wilton & Clark were beating 
him to it. The idea of importing an artist to dress up 
his own store-windows was out of the question, too 
imitative. ‘The man who merely imitates — plays 
second fiddle — is not a dangerous rival, he reflected. 
Above all things, O'Neill loved a battle of wits. He 
must do something original, unique — worthy of 
O'Neill. 

Where competition is keen, there ideas flourish. 
That’s why O'Neill came to the crowded metropolis a 
bit eerlier than was his custom. Being up against it, 
the Big Falls man haunted the Avenue and Broadway 
looking for an idea. Then he searched the byways 
and hedges of the great town where small shops ob- 
tained, the birthplace of ideas that eventually come 
into splendid fruition on the Avenue or Broadway. So 
far, O'Neill had found nothing available. He was dis- 
appointed. And with O'Neill, to be disappointed 
meant to be grouchy. Therefore, one morning the 
man from Big Falls was in a more or less bellicose mood 
when he went over to Broadway, first to pursue the 
joyous game of putting one over on some New York 
guy and second to get a natty hat that might set the 
sports of Big Falls by the ears. 

When O'Neill came to Squires’ up in the 
forties, he stopped short. There was a 
wonderful hat in the window. O'Neill fell 
in love with it on sight. And, oh joy, it 
was marked twelve dollars. Surely the 
game of getting that hat for six dollars at 
the jobber’s was worth while. 

As the Big Falls man stepped into the 
store he swept the place with practised, 
ever - on - the - alert -for-a-suggestion eves. 
But there was nothing unusual about the 
place. Just an every-day hat store. That 
was all. The salesmen were a drab, color- 
less lot with Brooklyn and the Bronx 
written all over them. O'Neill looked all 
around, then paused. “By golly,” he 
thought, “I guess that feller at the desk 
knows me. And that’s a pretty girl he’s 
talking to.” 

It was Joe O'Brien O'Neill was looking 
at. Joe was standing at the cashier's desk 
talking in a rich musical undertone to 
Minnie Squires, the Old Man’s daughter. 
Just then Minnie indicated with her eves 
the unattended customer and Joe came 
forward with a grin of welcome. Being a 
true Irishman O'Neill noted first of all 
Joe’s athletic build, not bulky, trim, just 
enough above medium height to be grace- 
ful. The voung man stood out from the 
colorless lot like a lighthouse on a hill. 
O'Neill also noted the red hair of the young 
fellow, the fine teeth, and the sunny Irish 
eyes that acted on the man far from home 
like a fraternity grip. Later he noted that 
Joe had freckles on the back of his neck, 
without which no redheaded man is com- 
plete; and the fact endeared him to O'Neill. 

As the Big Falls man followed Joe down 
the length of the store his eves rested ad- 
miringly on Joe’s athletic shoulders. “By golly,’ he 
thought, “this fellow could hand you a wallop; a 
good one. And he could hand it to you so quick you 
wouldn't know he was doin’ it you'd be that groggy.” 

Just what kind of a wallop Joe O'Brien could hand 
to make one instantaneously groggy, and whether 
aforesaid wallop would be physical or psychological, 
the unsuspecting O'Neill did not at the moment realize. 
But he did realize it twenty minutes later when he came 
out into the glare of Broadway again wearing a won- 
derful hat —not the wonderful hat that had _ first 
caught his eyes and lured him into the place, not the 
one whose price, twelve dollars, had stimulated him to 
the game of putting one over on a New York guy, but 
something totally different from anything he'd ever 
put on his head. And O'Neill had given up eighteen 
hard dollars for that same — nothing off. 

It took some time for O'Neill to realize what 
had happened to him. As he looked into the 
heavens and saw the same old friendly sun, the 
same sun he had known in Big Falls, he brushed =v 
the cobwebs from his brain and marveled. 
“What's the matter with you, O'Neill? How 
comes it that redheaded feller made you pay 
three times as much as you ever paid for a hat 
in your life? By golly, but that was salesman- 
ship.” He stopped in front of a Childs’ restau- 
rant window and gazed at his reflection therein 
while pretending to wonder at the prestidigitorial 
skill of the man who was flopping pancakes. 
“By golly, O'Neill, it looks better on you than 
any hat you ever had. You're a different man 
mn it.” 

O'Neill spent most of the afternoon looking in 








shop-windows, seeing but not perceiving, for against 
every rug or beautiful piece of furniture behind the 
glass was the reflection of a very becoming hat and a 
very good-looking man underneath. But no matter how 
often O'Neill looked at the aforesaid reflection, no matter 
what the satisfaction with which he regarded it, there 
was sure to obtrude through the picture the letter S 
with two vertical bars and the number 18, the same 
suggesting to the supersophisticated man from Big 
Falls that he had been taken in — properly done. But 
O'Neill was a good sport. ‘So the resentment he felt 21 
having permitted anybody to put one over on him 
immediately gave place to admiration for the fellow 
who had done the “putting,” and a desire to analyze 
said fellow’s method and store it away in his, O'Neill's, 
stock of experience for use out in Big Falls. He kept 
remembering Joe O’Brien — Joe O'Brien with the red 
hair and the grin of welcome and the freckles on the 
back of his neck, and he wondered which of these it 
was that had hypnotized him, Suddenly O'Neill halted, 
He grinned. “Whoopee! I’ve got it!” he cried. “By 
golly, ’'ve got it!” 

O'Neill hurried to the Commodore, called up Squires’ 
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hat store in the forties ana asked for Joe O'Brien. 
“Hello. Is this you, O’Brien? This is O'Neill from 
Big Falls that got a hat there this forenoon — and paid 
eighteen dollars for it. Will you come over to the Com- 
modore on your way home? No, nothing wrong with 
the hat. But I'd like to have vou tell me how you got 
the eighteen. Dine with me to-night. Good. Seven- 
thirty. So long.” O'Neill hung up, chuckling as he 
did so. 

O'Neill was not only a good business man, but he was 
a good politician, So he gave Joe O’Brien the dinner 
of his life that evening and encouraged the young man 
to talk about himself. “I’m lonesome,” said he. “I 
want somebody to talk to me. Tell me all about 
vourself, O’Brien.” 

“You mean my business experience?” said Joe, much 
flattered, 

“No. Tell me about your life in the great city here. 
I suppose you grew up in it?” 

“I did, praise God,” said Joe, and then quickly, 
“but that’s no reflection on Big Falls, Mr. O'Neill.” 

O'Neill nodded understandingly. 

Joe loved New York. He told the man from 
the prairies of his adventures along the docks on 
the West Side when he was a little boy, how the 
little tadpoles [Continued on page 73] 
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Was it Joe O'Brien’s red hair or his beguiling smile that hypnotized 


O'Neill into parting with eighteen hard dollars for a hat? 








The Hair of Melt 


narrate that in 


Manuel pe 


Poiet he 


Count 


HEY of 
the old days 
exploits rT 


formed man notable 


dl 


wedded his true love and lived hap 


pi! ever afterwar I. They tell also how he 
opened a window, at his fine home at Belle 
gande ona fine sununer morning, to confront 
in outlook more perturbing than his experi 
enced eves had vet lighted on 

So he regarded it for a while Consider 


ately Dom Manuel made experiments with 
fhires windows in this Room of S« sphra, and 
is his senses could he 


stood 


how, in sO far 
trusted, the 


hecame an intelligent 


th) me 
matter hereafter, as 
person, he went back 


to his writing-table, and set about signing the 


requisitions and warrants and other papers 
which Ruric. t' e clerk. had left there. 
I will think no more of this prodigy,” said 

Count Manuel “What. after all, does it 
matter tome, who am not anv longer a vaga 
bond champion but a w [l-thought of noble 
man well settled in life? 

That was ersy saving: vet all the while his 
Fuze kept lifting to the windows. There 
were three of them. set side by side, each 
facing south Chev were of thick clear glass, 
of a sort whose ma wfacture is a lost art, for 
these windows had been among the spoils brought 
back by Duke Asmund from ancient raidings of 
Philistia, in which country these window; had once 
heen a part of the t uple of Sesphra, an immemorial 
gol of the Philistines For this reason the room 


Wis called Lhe Room ol Sesplhira 


Through these windows Count Manuel saw familiar 
fields, the long avenue of poplars and the rising hills 
hevo ud, \ll Wis as it hac been vesterday. and is all 
had been since. two vears ago, Count Manuel laid sie -e 
to Bellevgarde, and took the castle. and severed As- 
mund’s head from Asmund’s body. All was as it had 
heen, except that until vesterday Dom Manuel's table 


He could not re 


is window hac ever been 


liad stood by window. 


member that 


the farthe t 
unti’ to-da t 
with the vears’ advance Count Manuel 


slisce pli le Lo draughts 


opened, becaus 


vas bee 


Colne 

‘Tt is certainly verv curious,” Dom Manuel said, 

hen he hal finishe | with his papers He Was again 
mproaching the erv curious window when his small 
daughter Melicent. long afterward a famous lady, but 
at this time a clild of four, came noisily, and m an 
ippallingly soiled condition, to molest him. She had 
bright beaut later. but at four she was one of thos 
children whom human powers cannot keep clean for 
longer t' an four minut 


; 


t for her especial delectation a snall 
table this he 


Dom M 1 mel ke 
flat paddle mon fi 


caught up 


and now 


“Ont of the room with vou. little pest!” he blustered. 
‘for Lam busy.” 

So the child. as was her custom, ran back into the 
hallway, and stood there, no longer in the room, but 
vith one small foot thrust hevond the door-sill, while 
she langhed up at her bie father. and derisively stuck 
wit a tiny red tongue at the famed overlord ol Poi 
tesme. Then Dom Manuel. as was his custom, got down 
upon the floor to slap with his paddle at the intrudin 
foot. and Melicent squealed with delight and pulled back 
er foot in time to dodge the paddle, and thrust out the 
other foot bevond the sill and tried to withdraw that, too, 
before it was span! So it was thev gave over a quat 
ter of ar wr toroting. and soit was that grave voun 
Ruri fonirad tf L Cionmnl Nia iel rather sheepish] 
rrese frome thre leno ane clusted himself ind sent 
Melicent into the buttery for some sugar cakes Il 
told Rurie what were the most favorable terms he could 
fhe el ( of Narenta, and he gave Ruri t 

Present! hen Rurie had me, Dom Mannel went 

to the farthest window. opened it. and looked out 

TRE ie He show s head, as one who gives up a 
lelle 

\ll i | lew e men ol troubled Dorm 
Nia elu Tpine olhis no ‘| hile he was busted 
t 1 of OF r and Othmars brigands in the 
Davin el ! i ) mas Dom Manuel hivel capture { 
rel ed the last vwlol | i Doms Mariel role 
home and looked out of the dow, to fine matters 

hanced 

He meditated, and | ol or Ruric 1) 
NIu 1 ty ‘ The timed Ul { 
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secher 


Presently Dom Manuel said: “But one stifles here. 
Open that window.” 
The clerk obeved. Manuel at the writing-table 
him. But in opening the window the clerk 
necessa ily stood with his back toward Count Manue'! 
and whea Rurie turned, the face of Ruric was impassive. 
Dom Manuel, plaving with the jeweled chain of office 
about his neck, considered Ruric’s face. Then Manuel 
said: “That is all. You may go.” 
But Count Manuel's heart was troubled. ** For it i: 
ly.” | that [ am out of my wits, and 


ry ’ 
HACIV". 
that what [ seem to see from that window is a delusion. 


watched 


ite reflect “«d, ‘ 


[ must keep careful watch over myself, lest my wife be 
listurbed and the household upset and the neighbors 
Nevertheless, I shall watch 


VY Voung ¢ le rk. 


irted gossiping. also 


' 
Rurie. 1 


"TCHIS Manuel did. He noted that in the afternoon 

Ruric went often into the Room of Sesphra when 
nobody else was there. ** Now it must be he is peeping 
out of that Manuel reflected, “and is puz- 
‘ling, as L puzzled, over what is to be seen from thal 


window." 


window.” 

rhe next morning, in broad daylight, Manuel de- 
tected Ruric carrving into the Room of Sesphra, of all 
-alantera. The count waited a while, then went 

to the Count Manuel sat 
down, and drummed with his fingers upon the top of his 
vriting-table. 

“Onee” he reflected, “T would not have lured any 
dark and prim-voiced voung fellow into attempting thi 


things 


room. It was empty. 


awiventure, but would have essayved it myself post-haste. 
Well. but T have and people would 
talk if they saw a well-thought-of nobleman well sottled 


other duties now: 
in life climbing out of his own windows, and there ts 
simply no tolling what my wife would think of it.” 
After i vhiile the thire window wis opened Ruri 
thee clerk climbed over the sill. 
You os than [°° Count Manuel said, “it 
It is certain Vou are younger,” 


brave 
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cent 


The clerk turned, startled. His hands 
went to his smooth chin, clutching it. His 
face was white as a leper’s face, and his eves 
now were wild and glittering, and his head 
was drawn low between his shoulders, so that 
he seemed a hunchback as he confronted his 
master. Another queer thing Manuel no- 
ticed, and it was that a great lock had bh. en 
sheared from the left side of Rurie’s black 
hair. 

Well, what is to be encountered vonder?” 
said Manuel. 

* All freedom and all delight,” voung Ruric 
answered, “and all horror and all rebellion.” 

Then he talked for a while with Manuel. 
When Ruric had ended his speaking, Count 
Manuel laughed and spoke as became a well- 
thought-of nobleman. Rurice whipped out a 
knife and attacked his master. Count Man- 
uel caught him by the throat, and with naked 


hands Dom Manuel strangled the young 
clerk. 
“Now I have rid the world of much 


poison, I think,” Dom Manuel said, when 
Ruric lay dad at Manuel's feet. “In any 
event, [ cannot have such dangerous talk 
about my house. Yet I would that I had 
not trapped the boy into attempting this 
adventure, which, by rights, was my adventure. 1 did 
not use to avoid adventures.” 

Manuel went to his bedroom, and Was clothed by 
his lackeys ia a tunic of purple silk, and a coronet was 
placed on his graying head, and the trumpets sounded 
as Count Manuel sat down to supper. Pages in ermine 
served him, bringing Manuel's food upon gold dishes, 
and pouring red wine and white from golden beakers 
into Manuel's gold cup. Skilled music men played upon 
viols and harps and flutes while the high Count of 
Poictesme ate richly-seasoned food and talked sedately 
with his wife, Dame Niafer. They had not fared thus 
when Manuel herded swine and Niafer was a slave girl, 
and when the two had endured strange adventures 
because of their love for each other. For these two had 
once loved marvelously, and even now C unt Manuel 
was rather fond of Niafer. 

But to-night Dame Niafer was mildly fretted, because 
the pastry cook was young Ruric’s cousin, and was, she 
feared, as likely as not to fling off in a huff on account 
of Dom Manuel's having strangled the clerk. 

“Well, then, do vou raise his wages,” said Coun! 
Manuel 

“That! is easily said, and is exactly like aman. Why, 
Manuel, vou surely know that then the meat cook and 
the butler, too, would be demanding more, and that 
there would be no end to it.” 

**But, my dear, the boy was talking mad blasphemy, 
and was for cutting my throat with a great horn- 
handled knife.” 

“Of course that was very wrong of him,” said Dame 
Niafer, comfortably, “and not for an instant, Manuel, 
am I defending his conduct, as [ trust you quite under- 
stand. But even so, if you had stopped for a moment to 
think how hard it is to replace a servant nowadays, and 
how unreliable is the best of them, [ helieve you would 
have seen how completely we are at their mercy.” 

Then she told him all about her second waiting 
woman, While Manuel said ** Yes,” and “IT never heard 
the like.” and “* You were perfectly right, my dear,” and 
soon, and all the while in the back of his mind continue! 
to think about that very curious window. 


Thereafter, Count Manuel could not long remain 


away from the window through which Rurie had 
climbed, and through which Ruric had returned 


insanely blaspheming. The outlook from this window 
was certainly curious. Through the other two windows 
o! Sesphra, set side by side with this one, and in appear- 
ance similar to it in all respects, the view remained 
always unchanged, and just such as it was from the 
third window so long as you looked through the thick 
clear glass. But when the third window of Sesphra was 
opened, Count Manuel found, all the sunlit’ summer 
world that you had seen through the thick clear glass 
Was gone quite away, and vou looked out into a limitless 
gray twilight wherein not anything was certainly «ts- 
cernible, and the air smelt of spring. It troubled Dom 
Manuel to regard his prospering domains through the 
clear glass, and then find them vanished as soon as the 
third window was opened. [t made him dubious about 
things in which, he knew, it was wisdem’s part to be- 
lieve implicitly. 
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Now the second day after Ruric had died horribly, 
Count Manuel stood at the three windows, and saw in 
the avenue of poplars his wife, Dame Niafer, walking 
hand in hand with little Melicent. Niafer was still 
a fine figure of a woman, he reflected, with obscure 
surprise to find himself noticing Niafer’s looks one 
wav or the other: then Dom Manuel remembered 
that he was viewing Niafer through the third 
window of Sesphra. 

He opened this window, to face gray sweetly-scented 
nothingness. But in the window glass, he saw the ap- 
pearance of his fourishing gardens remained unchanged: 
and in the half of the window to his right hand were 
quivering poplars, and Niafer and little Melicent were 
smiling at him, and the child was kissing her hand to 
him. All about this swinging half of the window was 
nothingness; he, leaning out, and partly closing this 
half of the window, could see that behind it, too, 
was nothingness: it was only in the glass of Sesphra 
that his wife and child appeared to live and move. 
That tedious dear nagging woman and that price- 
less snub-nosed brat, then, might not be real. They 
might be merely happy and prosaic imaginings, hid- 
ing the night, which alone was real. To consider 
this possibility was troubling. 

“None the less, I know that I am real, and certainly 
the grayness before me is real. Well, no matter what 
befell Ruric yonder, it must be that in this grayness 
there is some other being that is real and dissatisfied. 
I must go to seek this being, for here I become as a 
drugged person among sedate and comfortable dreams.” 

Then in the gray dusk he saw a face that was not 
human, and the round toothless mouth of it spoke 
feebly, saying, “I am Lubrican, and I come to guide 
you if you dare follow.” 

“T have always thought that ‘dare’ was a quaint 
word,” said Manuel. 

So he climbed out of the third window of Sesphra. 
When later he climbed back, a lock was sheared from 
the side of his graying head, and his face was grave, but 
it was younger looking. 


OW the tale tells that thereafter Dom Manuel was 

changed, and his attendants gossiped about it. 
His wife Dame Niafer also was moved to mild wonder- 
ment over the change in him, but did not think it very 
important, because there is never any accounting for 
what a husband will do. Besides, there were other mat- 
ters to consider, for at this time the Northmen came up 
from the sea into the territories of King Theodoret, and 
besieged Megaris, and the harried king had _ sent 
messengers to Dom Manuel. 

“But this is none of my affair.” said Manuel, *‘and 
I begin to tire of warfare, and of catching cold by sleep- 
ing on hard-won battlefields.” 

“You would not take cold, as I have told you any 
number of times,” declared Niafer, “if you did not 
insist on overheating vourself at the fighting. Still, 
you had better go.” 

“My dear, I shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Yes, you had better ge, for those Northmen are 
notorious pagans, and King Theodoret has at least the 
grace to call himself a Christian, and besides, it will give 
me a chance to get your rooms turned out and thor- 
oughly cleaned.” 

So Manuel, as was his custom, did what Niafer 
thought best. Manuel summoned his vassals, and 
brought together his household, and without making 
any stir with horns and clarions came so swiftly and 
secretly, under cover of night, upon the heathen North- 
men that never was seen such slaughter and sorrow and 
destruction as Dom Manuel wrought upon those tall 
pagans before he sat down to breakfast. The realm was 
thus rescued from dire peril, and Manuel was detained 
for a while in Megaris by the ensuing banquets and 
religious services and the executions of the prisoners 
and the nonsense of the king’s sister. For this romantic 
and very pretty girl had set King Theodoret to pestering 
Manuel with magniloquent offers of what Theodoret 
would do and give if only the rescuer of Megaris would 
put aside his aging wife and marry the king’s sister. 
Manuel laughed at him, and returned into Poictesme, 
with a cold in his head to be sure, but with fresh glory 
and much plunder and two new fiefs to his credit: and 
in Poictesme Dom Manuel found that his rooms had 
been thoroughly cleaned and set in such perfect order 
that he could lay hands upen, none of his belongings, 
and that the pastry cook had left. 

“It simply shows you!” said Dame Niafer, “and all I 
have to say is that now I hope you are satisfied.” 

_ Manuel laughed without merriment. “* Everything 
is in a conspiracy to satisfy me in these sleek times, and 
it is that which chiefly plagues me.” 

He chucked Niafer under the chin, and told her she 
should be thinking of what a famous husband she 
had nowadays, instead of bothering about pastry 
cooks. Then he fell to asking little Melicent about 
how much she had missed Father while Father was 


A crowned girl rose beside him, and clasped her lovely 
arms about him as she kissed him for the last time the 


away. And afterward 
he went alone into 
the Room of Sesphra. 

Thereafter he was used to spend more and more 
hours in the Room of Sesphra, and the change in Count 
Manuel was more and more talked about. And time 
passed: and whether or no Count Manuel had, as some 
declared, contracted unholy alliances, there was no 
denying that all prospered with Count Manuel. But 
very certainly he was changed. 

Now the tale tells that on the last day of September 
little Melicent, being in a quiet mood that time, sat with 
her doll in the tall chair by the third window of Sesphra 
while her father wrote at his big table. He was pausing 
between phrases to think and to bite at his thumb-nail, 
and he was so intent upon this letter to Pope Innocent 
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that he did not notice 
slow opening of 
the third window: 

and Melicent had been in conference with, the queer 
small boy for some while before Dom Manuel saw them. 
Then Manuel seemed perturbed, and oalled Melicent to 
him, and she scrambled obediently into her father’s lap. 
There was silence in the Room of Sesphra. The 
queer small boy sat leaning back in the chair which 
little Melicent had just left. He sat with his legs 
crossed, and with his gloved hands clasping his right 
knee, as he looked appraisingly at Melicent. He dis- 
played a beautiful sad face, with curled yellow hair hang- 
ing about his shoulders, and he was dressed in a ver- 
milion silk coat: at his left side, worn like a sword, was 


a vast pair of shears. He wore [Continued on page 69} 
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This Election 


OERCION, opportunism and group 

selfishness are casting speculative 
eves toward the ballot box. 

Organized minorities are waiting in the 
candidates’ estimating the 
weight of their vote in terms of national 
disadvantage. 

America has just demonstrated the 
genius to coordinate a hundred million 
citizens against a foreign 

These same men must now prove their 
capacity to protect common rights from 


anterooms, 


foe. 


their own fellows. 

This election must restore to the United 
States the spirit of jealous democracy in 
which they were conceived. 

This election must indicate our loyalty 
and devotion to the traditions and in- 
stitutions under which we have proudly 
prospered. 

This must issue warning to 
unreasonableness and cupidity that the 
interest of the many, not the profit of the 
few, shall be 

This election must proclaim to Mexico 
and to every government seeking to 
affront our dignity that the sword just 
drawn to preserve the earth for justice is 
as ready to answer the call of honor. 

This election must end government by 
experiment and favoritism, restore Con- 
vressional authority, and change Washing- 
ton from a party purse and a playground 
for theorists to the seat of disinterest and 
common 


election 


sery ed. 


sense. 


Planets and Microbes 


T isn’t nearly so important to find life 
on the moon as to discover death on 

the earth. Science is wasting time 
searching planets while man is still at the 
i’ xpedi- 
tions to stellar space are well postponed 
for a few, less spectacular but far more 
helpful through nearer places. 
One cornered “flu”? germ is worth more to 
this generation than a complete map of 
the Lunar Canals. 


mercy of undetected microbes. 


Snogops 


High Cost of Loafing 


OW production, not high wages, has 
debased the dollar. Money can’t 
deliver more than it receives. 
Not until labor appreciates the high 
cost of loafing shall we properly handle 
the high cost of living. 

Every hour cut from a normal working 
schedule proportionately increases the bur- 
den of overhead on.the unit of production. 

The interest table doesn’t quit on the 
whistle; a forty-four hour week adds 
twelve per cent. to the rent account, 
means two hundred and eight more idle 
hours a year for the plant, subtracts two 
hundred and eight hours’ annual use from 
factory equipment and throws a heavier 
tax load on a reduced output. 

This lost time and expense must be 
figured, with all charges incidental to 
distribution, in the ultimate purchaser's 
sales’ check. 

No matter how much is obtained from 
the employer, each raise is promptly 
offset by absorbing readjustments in other 
lines. “‘Everybody’s doing it” and _ no- 
body’s benefiting. 

We are like a lot of South Sea cannibals 
who, instead of increasing their yields, 
prefer to prey upon each other. 

Labor declares war on capital, capital 
retaliates upon labor; the farmer caught 
between, joins the mélée and when the 
battle royal is over, everybody is battered 
and no one is bettered. 

Recent strikes and disorders are not 
passing twinges, but signals of deep-seated 
community misunderstandings, only to 
be temporarily alleviated by hasty lini- 
ments and reckless anodynes. 

Our economic muddle will persist until 
enough people understand the laws of 
barter and appreciate that money is 
nothing more than a convenient symbol 
representing an exchange of goods and 
service—that when we give less goods and 
less service, money is worth just that 
much less, 

A dollar never works harder than the 
man who made it. 






The Price of Beauty 


HE exquisite adornment chiseled 
on medieval manors and ex- 
pressed in ancient handicraft was 
only possible when men were cheap and 
clocks without a qualm of conscience. 

Time had no value’ then—labor 
drudged from dawn to dark—the few 
owned all, the many nothing, and so 
rich and potent men could have their pick 
of skill and genius upon such terms as left 
them free to exact perfection. 

These newer centuries may not be so 
captious. The world’s hunger for beauty, 
together with the nowaday cost of satis- 
fying it, severely limits the opportunity 
for possessing distinguished originals. 

Benvenuto Cellini, in this year of our 
Lord, 1920, could hardly ripen his con- 


vy — 
Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, September, 1980 
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summate art to the supreme pitch jt 
attained in his own nour. Under oir 
system his precocious talent would soon 
grow dull at a die-sinker’s bench. Canny 
factory managers would have delivered 
the decoration and finishing of his pieces 
to rouletting machines and buffers, stamp- 
ing presses would produce them in gross 
lots and an army of drummers scatter 
the replicas broadcast. 

Bring Heppelwhite, Sheraton, — the 
Adam Brothers back to earth and they'd 
probably be discovered in Grand Rapids 
thriftily investing their flair to best fin- 
ancial advantage. 

Not that we are less sensitive to pre- 
cious bits than our forebears; when all 
is said and done they marketed as much 
merchandise as contemporaneous facilities 
permilted. They turned out such wares 
as would find readiest sale at maximum 
profit, and because pennies were then as 
big as dollars, overhead was the least 
factor in their reckonings. 

Equivalent wares and works could be 
as plentiful hereabouts if we were as 
cruelly wasteful of human energy and as 
niggardly in rewarding it. 


King George and King 
Gorge 


NE hundred and fifty years ago 
sundry sensitive fellow citizens 
kicked one George of England off 

the local map simply because the old gen- 
tleman insisted upon boosting the price of 
tea without consulting the consumer. 

To-day King Gorge of America, with 
equal contempt for the opinion of the 
people, levies upon the incomes of some 
20 million families on such a brazen scale 
that the late Hanoverian now looks like 
a cheap little pickpocket. 

We deny government the right to tax 
us without representation, but we tolerate 
the tyranny of any private individual or 
concern pleased to exercise that privilege. 

The sums we pay into the Treasury are 
driblets compared to the overcharges 
exacted by practically everybody who 
performs a service or who sells us a 
commodity. Manipulation, economical- 
ly unjustified wage demands and com- 
binations in restraint of output have 
lately conspired to make this country the 
dearest spot of its size on earth. 

Europe is buying the bulk of her neces- 
sities from us, yet despite depreciated 
currency, customs dues and long haul 
transportation charges, folks over yonder 
generally pay less for food and goods 
than we expend. 

But that’s because they know how to 
handle the profiteer. They have laws 
against gouging —laws that are strictly 
enforced. Greed is not allowed to run 
rampant. The sale of all essentials is reg- 
ulated, and the regulations are loaded 
with fines and imprisonment. 

The trouble with us is we have lately 
lost the Boston Tea Party attitudea. 
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Shall The Direct Primary Stand ? 
by Henry M. Hyde 


HE net result of last spring’s presidential pre- 
ference primaries was to make impossible the 
nomination of any one of the three candidates 
who spent most time, money and effort in 
contesting the primaries and who entered — the 
Republican National Convention at Chicago with 
much more than a majority of the delegates pledged 
to support them. 

Two of these candidates were discredited because they 
had spent so much money in their primary campaigns; 
the third because his primary fight had aroused so much 
personal bitterness and animosity that it was considered 
his nomination would be dangerous to party success. 

Now that the conventions are over it is fair to say 
that the presidential preference primary — as at present 
operated — has few friends left. How far can the 
defects developed and emphasized 
at Chicago and San Francisco be 


Republican party primary of last spring. Meanwhile 
the Democrats, who carried the state for Wilson in L916 
with 466,000 votes, cast only about 60,000 votes at the 
recent presidential primary. What part, if any, did the 
other 400,000 Democrats play in the primary? 

In Michigan the “open primary” does not nominally 
obtain, but primary conditions are said to be practically 
as free and easy as in California. No particular effort 
is made to keep primary voters within party lines. At 
the Republican presidential primaries the total vote 
cast last spring in Michigan was 409,000, while the 
Republican candidate for President in 1916 carried the 
state with but 337,000. The vote at the Democratic 
primary was 89,000, as opposed to 286,000 for Wilson ia 
1916. In other words, 70,000 more votes were cast at 
the Republican primary than were polled for the last 


Republican candidate for Presideat in 1916 or forty per 
cent. of the normal Republican vote. Governor Lowden 
won the state, vith 237,000 votes, which is about one- 
fifth of the Republican strength. 

In Georgia there was a real fight at the Democratic 
primaries. “Tom Watson ran against United States 
Senator Hoke Smith and Attorney General Palmer. 
Watson led in the popular vote, but under the primary 
law of the state — presumably arranged by politicians 
for their own purposes — the result is determined not 
by the vote cast in the state at large but by giving 
greater weight to the returns in certain counties. Under 
this so-called “‘county unit” system Palmer was given 
the Georgia delegation to San Francisco. Georgia poli- 
ticiaas say that one-third of the popular vote of the 
state, properly distributed, is enough to carry the so- 

called popular primaries. 
In Vermont the presidential 





corrected? How far are they in- 
herent in the popular primary 
system ? 

It is certain that as a method of 
ascertaining the choice for President 
of the majority of the voters in 
either the Democratic or the Re- 
publican party, the primaries held 
last spring were an utter failure. 
Delegates from some states came to 
the Chicago convention instructed 
in favor of a certain candidate as 
the result of a primary in which less 
than ten per cent. of the party vote 
was cast. At the Republican pri- 
maries in other states much more 
than one hundred per cent. of the 
party vote was cast. That was true 
because Ww hereve r the so-called 
“open primary” is in use there is 
nothing to prevent Democrats, 
Socialists or what-not from voting 
at the Republican primaries and 
vice versa. The folly of taking the 
result of the primaries in such 
states as a true measure ef party 
sentiment is apparent. It is likely 
—almost certain—to be misleading 
and it cannot be anything like 
accurate. 

There was not even a pretense of 
ascertaining the majority will of 
Democratic voters at the presiden- 
tial primaries. Most of the leading 
candidates for the Democratic 
nomination refused to enter the 
primaries. In most states Demo- 
cratic voters stayed away from the 
primaries almost unanimously. 

Several of the Republican candi- 
dates did make serious attempts to 
win the presidential nomination 





“Primary elections must continue to be controlled by law. 

caucus was intolerable and doubtless resulted in great fraud, 
as to just what the scope of the primary should be. Should it directly nominate can- 
didates or be limited to the selection of delegates to the conventions? The true principle 
seems to me to be to limit direct choice of candidates to territorial divisions small 
enough sothat voters within those divisions may have real knowledge of the candidates for 
whom they are asked to vote. The ordinary sized county doubtless would come within 
When candidates, however, are to be selected from larger political 
divisions I think we must go back to the principle of representative government and 
select delegates from primary districts small enough so that the voters may select some 
one they know to represent them in a convention.” : 


this definition. 


Leaders Give Their Views Through McClure’s 


Senator Johnson 


“T intend to work fora national law under which presidential preference primaries will 
he held in all states on the same day.” 


General Wood 


“There is no question as to the desirability of the continuance of the preferential prima- 
ries. The primary elections in the various states should be held on the same day. The 
need of a uniform Federal preferential primary law is evident.” 


Herbert Hoover 


Presidential preference primaries should be held in all states on the same day. The 
national nomination conventions should be limited in choice of candidates to the men 
whose names have been voted on at the presidential preference primaries. 
rule under which state delegations vote solidly should be abolished. 
from each district should follow the instructions of the primary in voting.” 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


“The presidential preference primary system has failed as it was bound to fail. It is 
unsound in theory, unworkable in practise, and as un-American as any political 
device that has been suggested by anybody. This system has invited, indeed has almost 
compelled, huge expenditures on the part of those who have fallen victims to its solici- 
tations, and yet it has proved nothing except that the great mass of Republican voters 
await with entire confidence the result of unprejudiced and untrammelled discussion 
by the delegates to the national convention. As a method of exaggerating the import- 
ance of small minorities this method is quite ideal.” 


Governor Lowden 


The delegates 


The old voluntary party 
The question remains 


preference primary touched the 
height of absurdity. In 1916 the 
combined presidential vote of the 
Republicans and Democrats was 
63,000. Last spring the state went 
to the expense of printing and dis- 
tributing ballots for all these thou- 
sands of voters, rented polling 
places in all the voting districts and 
paid judges and clerks to man them. 
And less than 6,000 voters of all 
parties went to the polls.1 General 
Wood led the Republican candi- 
dates with the noble total of 3,500 
votes, while Mr. McAdoo stood at 
the head of the Democratic poll 
with 137 votes in his favor! At that 
he had twice as many as his nearest 
competitor. 

In Wisconsin, Senator La Fol- 
lette was endorsed for President by 
a big majority, leaving Wood, John- 
son, Lowden and the rest to divide 
fewer than 3,500 votes among 
them. Yet outside Wisconsin La 
Follette made no contest and 
neither outside nor within the 
state was he regarded as a 
serious contender. 

Senator Johnson is an ardent 
advocate of the popular primary 
system. Yet if one may believe 
charges made by Senator Johnson, 
himself, during the recent cam- 
paign, political bosses can manipu- 
late presidential primaries quite as 
effectively as they manipulated the 
old-time conventions. The John- 
son charges grew out of the presi- 
dential primary in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Legislature had 
repealed the presidential primary 
law and the governor had approved 


The unit 








through the primaries. They can- 
vassed state after state and spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
As already pointed out the net result was that the 
three leaders made their own nominations impossible. 

In some of the states where the contest was closest 
the primary returns are especially interesting and 
significant. 

California, for example, is a state where the “open 
primary” is in use. A voter may have been always 
affiliated with the Democratic party, he may be enrolled 
and registered on the voting lists of the Democratic 
party, vet he may go to the polls on primary day and 
vote the Republican ticket if he so chooses. In the same 
way a Republican may vote at the Democratic primary. 
Now, with these facts in mind, look at the results of the 
presidential preference primary in California. 

Senator Johnson and Mr. Hoover polled between 
them about 590,000 votes at the Republican primary. 
In 1916, Mr. Hughes, Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, received 462,000 votes and lost the state. At the 
same election Senator Johnson, running for the Senate 
and supported, as generally reported, by many Demo- 
crats, polled 574,000 votes, which is by far the largest 
vote ever credited to the Republican party in the state 
and yet is less by 15,000 than the total vote cast at the 


Republican candidate for President, while 200,000 
Democrats either voted at the Republican primary or 
stayed away from the polls. It is explained that the 
recent extension of woman suffrage in Michigan may 
have complicated, though it does not explain, these 
results. 

Under such conditions it is perfectly possible for the 
radicals or the conservatives or, indeed, the bosses of 
both parties to combine their votes at the primary and 
force the nomination of a candidate who is not approved 
by the real members of the party whose name 
he bears. 

In states where party lines are more or less strictly 
drawn at the primaries the results are different, but 
equally significant. At the presidential primary in 
Illinois the contest was hot. The state was stumped by 
General Wood, while Governor Lowden, as the *‘favor- 
ite son,” was supported by most of the newspapers and 
political leaders. The fight was complicated and made 
more bitter by the struggle between Governor Lowden 
and Mayor Thompson for control of the state organiza- 
tion. The total vote cast at the Republican primary 
was 462,000, as compared with 1,152,594 polled for the 


the repeal, but at the last moment, 
at the request of the candidates, it 
was decided to hold a primary anyway. After the re- 
turns were announced Senator Johnson charged that the 
state political machine had favored another candidate. 
The machine vote was chiefly in the cities, while he, 
himself, was strong among the farmers. So, with 
malicious intent, according to Johnson, the machine 
decided that the polls should be kept open but a single 
hour and that between six-thirty and seven-thirty in 
the evening. It was a convenient hour for city voters, 
but the most inconvenient. hour possible for the farmers. 
It was after dark, and the country roads were deep in 
mud. The evening milking had to be attended to, the 
animals fed and the farm chores done. Consequently, 
many of his friends were disfranchised and in a state 
which cast 180,000 votes for the Republican candidate 
for President in 1916, fewer than 25,000 Republican 
voters went to the primary polls last spring. 

Herbert Hoover announced that he was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination, and refused many 
offers of Democratic support. Within ten days the 
presidential primary was held in Michigan and the 
Democrats returned him at the head of the poll. In 
Maryland, Attorney General Palmer was the only 
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Democratic candidate to enter the primary race. It 
happened that there was no Palmer sentiment in that 
state, but under the law if he had run unopposed and 
half a dozen votes had been cast for him the whole 
Mary land delegation would have been bound to support 
Mr. Palmer as long as his name was before the San 
Francisco convention. Since no other real candidates 
could be persuaded to enter the primary it was found 
necessary to warn Mr. Palmer that, unless he withdrew, 
the Democratic governor of the state, who had no presi- 
dential aspirations, would be put in as a stop-gap and 
the vote of the state cast for him. Mr. Palmer accord- 
ingly withdrew and there were no candidates on the 
Democratic ticket. 

Much ado was made over the capture of the Demo- 
cratic primaries in that unconquerable citadel of the 
Republican party, Pennsylvania, by Mr. Palmer, whea 
in reality his victory was almost as unimportant as 
that of Mr. McAdoo in the Vermont primaries. 

The direct primary has been characterized as a costlv 
affair. Before the convention General Wood asked in 
a speech in Boston if experience had shown that the 
presidential primary was worth the great expenditure 
of money and effort which it made inevitable. He 
pointed out that to send one letter to each voter in the 
country would cost the enormous sum of $1,500,000, 
And hew is a presidential aspirant to make any cam- 
paign at all unless he appeals to the voters at least once? 

Much also was made, before the national convention, 
of the senatorial investigation into the money spent by 
candidates at the primaries. It was ascertained that 
about $1,200,000 was spent in behalf of one candidate, 
while the next highest sum, so far as the senate commil- 
tee discovered, was less than half a million dollars. 

These are large amounts and the public was naturally 
suspicious and resentful when the facts were made 
krown, It seemed like putting up the great office of 
President at auction; like making the chair of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Roosevelt the prize in an advertising 
contest, in which, on bill-boards, dead walls and in news- 
papers, the wild man from Borneo, the dog-faced boy 
and the Living Skeleton, so to say, were urging their 
rival claims on the attention of the public. 

People recalled how only a compelling sense of duty 
brought Washington from the retirement of Mount 
Vernon. They remembered that as recently as 1892 
Grover Cleveland refused to solicit the support of a 
single delegate to the Chicago convention and waited 
in silence, at Princeton, until the voice of the people had 
summoned him to take the nomination. And not until 
a dozen state Governors of his party had appealed to 
Theodore Roosevelt did he enter the fight in 1912. 

The revulsion of the people was natural and proper, 
because they may not have fully recognized that pres- 
idential primaries make the expenditure of large sums 
of money inevitable. One cannot escape the conviction, 
however, that there was some hypocrisy in the goggle- 
eyed horror with which the senatorial investigators 
affected to view the disclosures. 
No one knows better than a United 


It is the indifference of the voter, the failure of the 
electorate to go to the polls, which is the fundamental 
weakness of the primary system — exactly as it was the 
fundamental weakness of the old convention system. 
If every voter took an active and intelligent interest in 
the selection of candidates for office, students of political 
science say that either the convention or the primary 
system would work well. Because a majority of the 
voters shirk their duty the bosses found it easy to con- 
trol the old nominating conventions, just as they are 
now finding it easy to control the primaries. 

Jonathan Bourne, Jr., former United States Sena- 
tor from Oregon (the political experimental farm of the 
nation) and an early advocate of the direct primary, 
believes in compelling the voter to go to the polls. 

“T believe in the direct primary more strongly than 
ever,” says Mr. Bourne. “I would extend its applica- 
tion by taking away from the President the power of 
appointing postmasters and all other officials, except 
members of his cabinet and a few other similar adminis- 
trative officers. I would have all other officers nomi- 
nated and elected by the people. But I would not 
stop at that. 


° HERE has been too much talk about the right, 

the privilege of voting. Now voting is not a privi- 
lege, but a duty, about the most important duty of every 
citizen. Another duty is that of jury service. If aman 
refuses to serve on a jury or attem»ts to evade it, he may 
be fined or sent to jail by the presiding judge. The duty of 
voting is more fundamental. It lies at the foundation of 
good government. Yet there is no punishment provided 
for failure to vote. I favor a compulsory voting law, 
under which a man who fails to go to the polls shall be 
dlisfranchised, deprived of his citizenship, branded as a 
man without a country.” 

Radical as is the proposed remedy, it is not without 
precedents in the history of republics. A number of 
years ago the Argentine Republic passed a law, which 
is still in force, making voting compulsory on the part of 
every citizen. After the first failure to vote, without 
reasonable excuse, the delinquent’s name is publicly 
posted and he is advertised as a citizen who does not do 
his duty. If he absents himself from the polls a second 
time he may be arrested, taken into court and fined. 

At the Argentine embassy in Washington it is said 
that the law has had an exceedingly good effect. Before 
its passage a comparatively small percentage of the total 
vote was cast. Now it exceeds eighty per cent. of the 
registration. And there are always a considerable num- 
her of citizens who, because of recent change of residence, 
illness or some other cause, are disqualified, so that the 
percentage of the possible maximum is really larger than 
it sounds. More effective than the possible punishment 
is the moral effect of the law. The Argentine electorate 
is being educated to regard the man who fails to do his 
duty at the polls as a bad citizen. To stay away from the 
polls is to hurt one’s standing in business and in society. 
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list goes to the polls. The South has revolted against 
this possible minority control within the party, Tf 5 
South Carolina, for instance, there are three or ee 
candidates for the same nomination and none of them 
gets a majority of the votes cast at the primary, a second 
primary is held. All but the two leading candidates are 
dropped from the ballot and the nomination goes to him 
who gets the majority at the new primary. This of 
course, doubles the expense and the demand on the time 
and attention of the voters. In an effort to avoid these 
objections Louisiana has adopted a primary system 
under which every voter marks on the ballot his first 
and second choice for each office. If no candidate has a 
majority of the first choice votes the second choice vot 
are counted and the nomination goes to him, who has in 
his favor the largest number of first and second choice 
votes. 

Wishing to escape the added expense of the first plan 
and tae complexity of the second, the new primary law 
of Iowa puts into effect still another scheme for nullify. 
ing the worst evils of minority control. It provides that 
in case no aspirant for a given office gets thirty-five per 
ceut. of the total vote cast at the primary there shall 
be no nomination and the candidate shall be named by 
the state convention of the party. 

One of the reforms most strongly urged by those who 
wish to make the direct primary system more effective 
is the adoption of the so-called “Short Ballot.” At 
present, it is urged, no voter, however highly educated 
and alert, can possibly select with any degree of intelli- 
gence candidates for forty or more offices from the be- 
wildering list of 300 or more names printed on the pri- 
mary ballot. The short ballot would limit the nomina- 
tions to be made at the primary to candidates for not 
more than five or six highly important and powerful 
offices. To the officials so chosen would be given the 
power of appointing men to fill all the minor offices. It 
is argued that in this way the voters would be able, by 
concentrating their attention, to select capable and 
trustworthy candidates for the controlling positions. 
At each succeeding primary and election these officials 
could be held responsible for their actions and those of 
their appointees. If derelict, the whole administration 
could be promptly turned out of office. If efficient and 
honest, it could be endorsed and continued in power. 
Control and responsibility would remain in the hands 
of the people, and government would become responsive 
to the popular will. 

The short ballot has the hearty endorsement of many 
sincere reformers who are working, in an organized way, 
for its general adoption. Albert Kales, professor of law 
at Northwestern Univerisity, zoncludes his impressive 
volume entitled ‘‘ Unpopular Government in the United 
States,” by declaring that “*the short ballot is the eman- 
cipation proclamation for our government. The faithful 
and complete application of the principles underlying 
the short ballot in our local and state governments will 
be as important and perhaps as difficult a step for us to 

achieve as was the emancipation of 
the slaves.” 





States senator that to fairly present 
one’s claims to 30,000,000 voters 
scattered over half a continent costs 
a great deal, in the way of organiza 


Another McClure Discovery 


On the other hand, some sincere 
friends of popular government are 
opposed to the short ballot. 

“T admit the difficulty of select- 


tion, advertising and publicity, \IcClure’s has long been noted for finding new authors. It was the first ing thirty or forty candidates from 
traveling and other legitimate ex to publish the work of a number of authors whose names are house- the long list of names on the pri- 
penses. , And it j wee ; i \f ; mary ballot,”’ says Senator William 

hold words to-day. And it is continuing that policy. A few months ago E. Borah, “but I am not convinced 


That the senate does understand 


is proved by the fact that Senator it published a story, “The Girl in the Sampan,” by B. Howard Wenner, 
Next month it will begin 


Borah, instigator of the investiga 
tion, has introduced a bill limiting 
the primary expenditures of presi 
dential candidates to $10,000) in 
each state, which would allow $500, 
000 to each candidate with which to 
cover the country. 

One cannot but ask again how it 
is possible for any but a very rich 
man to raise such a sum without 
incurring which are 
likely to affect his official actions? 

The senate investigation failed to 
touch on another sort of expendi- 
ture inevitable in presidential pri- 


oon as 


obligat 1OnS 





who was then practically an unknown author. 


“The Man, The Tiger and The Snake” 


\Ir. Reyher is 


this story is published. 


by Ferdinand Reyher 


with the title, holds your interest throughout, commands your respect. 


In the October McClure’s 


not well known to magazine readers, but he will be as 
[t is one of those stories that, beginning 


that the short ballot is the proper 
remedy. There is too much cen- 
tralized power in our government 
now. I do not believe in giving to 
half a dozen men the control of all 
the minor offices which are now 
elective. I believe in keeping the 
selection and removal of all public 
servants as nearly as possible in the 
hands of the people. I am inclined 
simply to admit the difficulty com- 
plained of and to set off against it 
the vastly greater evils and abuses 
which grew out of the old conven- 
tion system.” 

Another suggestion is that the 








maries and which, in the aggregate, 
amounts to much more than the in- 
dividual expenditures of the candidates. It is also some- 
thing which affects the people much more directly. 
Here is a modest example of what is meant: 

There were about 127,000 voters eligible to cast their 
ballots at the presidential primaries in the city of Balti- 
more. It took $40,000 from the public treasury 
from the pockets of the peop’ - to print and distribute 
the primary ballots, pay the rental of polling places and 
man the polls with judges and clerks in that single city. 
And something like 27,000 voters in all went to the po'ls! 
Multiply that $40,000 by several hundred and then ask 
whether the results are worth the cost. 


uo 
l 


The brand-new republic of Jugo-Slavia has also put a 
compulsory voting law into effect, which provides severe 
penalties for failure to attend the polls. 

Because in the South the primary is more important 
than the election, some of our southern states have led 
the way in making primary reforms. One of the princi- 
pal faults found with the primary system is that where 
there are several candidates for a given office a small 
minority of the voters may control the nomination. 
For instance, if six men are running for governor, the 
candidate who gets twenty per cent. of the party vote 
may easily win, even if every man on the registration 


presidential primaries should be 
held on the same day in every 
state in the union. At present there are about 
twenty different presidential primary days in as 
many different states and the farce is prolonged 
for more than six months. The first is held in 
North Dakota in March and the last in Florida in 
June. In the interval there is a constant succession of 
crises, each state being declared “‘critical” and “strate- 
gic” by the candidate who wins at its primary. To hold 
all the primaries on the same day would at least get the 
agony over with more quickly. But the fixing of a 
national primary day by Congress would probably be 
unconstitutional and the chance [Continued on page 57] 
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The 
Shy 
Chost 


by 


Harrison Rhodes 


The Mystery in 
a Clergyman’s Life 


Illustration by P. V. E. Ivory 


T WAS when the Reverend Angus Fergusson’s 
wife left him, in October, that he went to live in 
the little cabin in the small orange grove he had 
bought up the Creek Road. He answered none of 

the questions which the braver members of his con- 
gregation put to him. She had gone, so he told them. 
Whether she was coming back or not he did not know. 
That was all. 

Many would have been ready to sympathize with 
him, and would have enjoyed abuse of such a flighty 
creature as that vellow-haired girl had been. That she 
was worthless they could have told her husband long 
ago. But there was no invitation in his manner. 

If there were any sour-minded doubters in the Presby- 
terian Church who would have liked to hint that per- 
haps he might have given her good reasons for going, 
that her storv, had they but known it, would have 
shown some dark mystery in the reserved Scotch clergy- 
man’s life, they were forced into silence by the worn 
haggardness of his face, and the new fire in his sermons. 
It is not oftea in these sluggish days that in the churches 
one is made to shudder with the fear of sin and its final 
punishment or to find one’s eyes hot with tears at the 
thought of mercy, divine and human. Yet all that 
autumn and winter a fierce passionate fire flamed in 
the pulpit of Tomocala church, and burned slowly at 
the very life of its minisier. He did his parish duties 
more conscientiously than ever perhaps. But the 
shutters were nailed tight on the parsonage windows, 
and every night Fergusson went up the lonely Creek 
Road to that desolate little cabin, set among orange 
trees, in a clearing in the pines. No one passed that 
way by night. There he was almost as remote from 
Tomocala as Tomocala was from the world. There at 
last he could be alone, alone with memories. 

More than the village, more even than the parsonage, 
this cabin in the woods reminded him of Marietta. 
The orange grove he had bought only the winter be- 
fore, when he brought this new wife south with him. 
And she, who had never felt at home in Tomocala, 
who had hated the parsonage. fled gladly with him to 
this woodland corner, and here was gay, put flowers in 
her hair, sang odd songs, half Italian, half some French 
patois, and, — that is what he remembered, 
for the time at least, to love him. That winter, before 
the flowers came she had hung herself one day with 
long trailing gray moss that floated around her like 
some fantastic ghostly robe, and set a wreath of dark 
bay-leaves on her pale hair. She was always wanting 
to wear flowers, to hang herself with garlands. When 
the orange bloomed in March she went back to Tomo- 
cala one day at dusk with its white blossoms set thick 
like stars in the unbound masses of her shining curls 
to the scandal of the village. 

Now that she was gone, the minister, through soli- 
tary hours in the cabin, through nights, silent but for 
the sound of wood things, could think over his madness 
which was now ended. It had been sheer folly from 
the beginning, this marriage of his when he was forty, 
when he had already buried a good and well-loved wife, 


seemed, 


rt — 








The knife clattered to the floor as.he raised her in his arms. 
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Marietta, his beloved Marieita. 


with orange flowers again starring her golden hair, had come home 


of the kind it was meant ministers of the Lord should 
marry. 

There had been a strange half-foreign woman dying 
in the boarding-house in New York City where he found 
himself on his vacation in the north. She had no 
friends. She was an unexplained creature, though 
there had been in the house talk, which he had only 
partly understood, of some connection with the opera; 

how intermittent and heart-breaking this poor con- 
nection must have been, he vaguely guessed. Some 
tawdry faded costumes and some battered opera scores 
had been all the unhappy creature had left when she 
died, with Angus Fergusson watching by her bedside: 
these and Marietta, an elfish thing of perhaps nineteen. 
The child was, it appeared, absolutely alone in the 
world, unless the words the dying mother had said to 
this strange Protestant priest who had been her friend 
in that last dark hour were to mean anything. If they 


were, Marietta was in some loose illegal meaning of the 
word his ward; it was his charge to keep back the 


world, that world of Broadway of the glaring lights 
which was ready, he felt, to pounce on this trembling 
pretty prey. 

He pondered for a day on this strange new problem. 
Then the folly and the madness began, when Le knew 
that he loved her. For a time he fought against it, 
this Indian summer heat that throbbed in his blood. 
tnd then, more folly he before the 
miracle of it, he hid his eves before the blinding light of 
this love that came, like some divine visitant, unin- 
vited, indeed, not understood. This was not what 
had made his first marriage serene and bappy. This 


was some- 


gave Way 


was the madness poets dreamed of. Th 


thing descended on him. He asked her if she would be 
his wife. 

Her answer was, “Yes,” given in a curious half- 
foreign accent. ‘‘Why should I not try to be your 
wife? I have no one. You are good. Yes, you are 
handsome. Has any one told you that?” 


“I believe no one has.” [Continued on page 42] 
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George W. Lederers Reminiscences 
The Broadway of Yesterday 


OMETHING, I had noticed for some time, was 
disturbing our Lederer: a peculiar look when I 
asked him questions, an even more peculiar look 
when I gave opinions on his exploits, a look more 

peculiar still when the tense of my remarks was pitched 
in the past. Upon this look I sought enlightenment. 

“Well.” said our Lederer, “if vou must know, it’s this: 
vou treat me like a Rip Van Winkle, like some ancestral 
dodo, and I don’t like it!) I'm not the back number you 
seem to think Iam. I am still theatrically as young as 
a two vear-old,”” 

I inserted my monocle. I performed an claborate 


scrutinv of the Lederer. * Doubtless,” I observed 


presently, “it is that cravat you wear: maroon, sky- 
blue and cerise compose a trying combination: yes, 
doubtless it is the cravat. It was that which de- 
ceived me. There place your hand ove! it Ah, eX- 


cellent! I was certain. Without the cravat you look 
as if you were just on the point of entering Yale. 


Remarkable!” 


Was ever a man so compactly appeased? A beatific 


grin spread across our Lederer’s visage. He summoned 
the hovering gargon to fetch instanter a dozen kingly 
weeds. I perceived that the moment had come to get 
the fellow once again to unbelt himself. 

“What do vou want what'll I talk about?” he 
promptly rejoined, “Anything vou say go as far as 
vou like.” 

I proposed that not I, but the Lederer, fo as far as 
he liked: that he vouchsafe a number of salty chroniques 
of the Broadway of bygone days: that, in a word, he 
tell us tales on the theatre folk of that era rather than the 


customar\ tales about them 


“TH go vou!” he eried, his hand still covering the 
maroon, sky blue and cerise cravat. * Here's one on 


Edna Wallace Hopper. Little Edna was the greatest 
self-press-agent T ever had under my management. She 
knew more wavs to get herself into the limelight than 
any professional press-agent I ever encountered. And 
she was as omnivorous of publicity as a baby is of milk 
For example, on the opening night of my production 
of ‘La Be le Héléne’ Edna, unanticipated by me 
since I had dressed her in skirts——calmly walked 
out on the stage in as daring a pair of tights as ever I 
laid eves on. L was flabbergasted. [ rushed back-stage 
and, on her exit. demanded to know what she meant by 
thus displaying her person. ‘Ttll make me and it'll 
help make the show, m) dear, so don’t worry, Wait 
and see the morning hewspapers. Thev ll prove the 
truth of what Isav. And she was right, by hick! Edna 
had. before this, been appearing both on the dramatic 
stage and on the musical stage in long skirts, and her 
sudden and unexpected revelation of herself in tights 
provoked a lot of talk. The newspapers printed almost 
as much‘’about her figure (it was, my friend, a cute one) 
as about the Offenbach operetta itself. And, despite 
mv rule against wearing tights in any of my produc- 
tions. I had to let her go on wearing them. 


. YQ) FAR, so good I tell vou this story merely by way 
UO of introducing the real one. Edna wasn't content 
with this, to her, comparatively small dose of self press 
agenev. The show hadn't been running three weeks 
when she was up to another and this time a boomerang 
— stunt She came to me and told me that one of her 
many rich admirers hacl presented her with a steam 
Vac ht, that it was due to arrive in the North River the 
following Wednesday, that she planned to mvite the 
principals of the company to a rechristening party 
and wouldn't I please see that the reporters were 
invited to covet the event I told her I would soe 
that the newspaper men were apprised of the event; 
I duly carried out my promise; and | waited, 
*Tmmediately the matinée was over on Wednesday. 
Edna and her guests the principals of the troupe, the 
reporters and a number of friends left for the fowt 
of One Hundred unl Tenth Street. where the vacht 
was to anchor Edna and her party arrived, And 
found to het complete chagrin and to the loud, raucous 
laughter of the reporters, that what her rich admirer, 


by wav of a practical joke, had pre sented her with 
Was a coal barge! 

* Ves I re marked, peering at the Lederer through 
mv eve-glass, “ves I am certain it was the cravat. 


And here's one on Rosie Witt, the famous * Little 
Miss Flirt of “The Belle of New York. and one of the 


celebrated dancing team of Witt Sisters,” pursued our 


As set forth by 
George 
Jean Nathan 








ls a press agent stunt Edna Wallace 
Hopper disobeyed Lederer’s orders on 
the opening night of “La Belle Héléne” 
and appeared in tights, She got pub- 
licity — so much of it that Lederer 


forgave her 








friend, ostentatiously heedless of my reassurances on his 
unmistakable youth. “Rosie in particular was good t 
look at and, believe me, Rosie knew it. Oh God, “tng 
she knew it! It was her constant boast that she would 
marry only an Adonis. “I am determined to be one of g 
perfect couple: we, my future husband and I, will set 
a eugenic standard for the world!’ Many were the 
iokes cracked at the self-satisfied Rosie’s expense by 
the other members of the company, but she wasn't 
phased. She stuck to her flag like a Nelson. 

“Time passed, and the company was booked to sail 
for London on the steamship St. Paul. The first 
day out, one of the men in the company approached 
Rosie on deck and told her that he had laid eyes on her 
Fate. In other words, that there was a man on board 
who looked even more like a Greek god than a Greek god 
himself. The actor said that he would fish for an intro. 
duction to the magnificent specimen and then present 
him, in turn, to the eager Rosie. That evening, after 
dinner, the magnificent specimen and Rosie were duly 
introduced. Rosie was enraptured. And, as luck 
would have it, the magnificent specimen seemed to 
share Rosie's elation. They fell for each other like two 
tons of lead. Another day passed, and Rosie told the 
actor who had introduced her to her Adonis that her 
dream was, she hoped, about to be realized. ‘T'll bet 
you five hundred dollars it isn’t,” returned the actor, 
Rosie, was — to put it mildly — no spendthrift: a dollar 
looked as big to her as the Sf. Paul itself: but she was so 
confident of landing her handsome one that she took up 
the bet and posted the money. ‘I love him madly,’ she 
suid, ‘and he loves me; we shall surely be married,’ 
Whereat the actor smiled. ‘Why do you smile?” Rosie 
inquired, ‘We shall see what we shall see,’ responded 
the actor mysteriously. 


” To EEKS after ‘The Belle’ opened in London, 
Rosie proudly announced that she and her Apollo 
were to be married the next day at noon. She demand- 
ed that the actor declare that she had won the wager. 
‘The bet? asked the actor, ‘was thet your dream would 
he realized, wasn’t it?’ Rosie agreed. ‘Well, then, 
let us wait a with —a very short while — longer,’ 
said the actor. This was on a Monday. On Wednes- 
day, the actor — and not Rosie — collected the bet. 
He had secn the Adonis under a shower-bath aboard 
the S#. Paul. The Adonis, Rosie’s dream of the ideal 
cugenic mate, had a wooden leg!” 
“Yes, ves.” L observed, “it was the cravat: the more 
I look, the surer Tam. Yes, ves, it was the cravat.” 
Our Lederer made haste to hold a flame to my cigar 
and bade me take a couple of the kingly weeds. 
“Here's one on Charlie Frohman,” he beamfully 
went on, the palm of his left hand still cupping the 
cravat. “When Klaw and Erlanger secured the 
manuscript of a play, they usually got Charlie Frohman’s 
opinion of it before they produced it. Charlie was, so 
to speak, their play adviser. Accordingly, when the 
manuseript of “Ben Hur’ came into their hands, they 
asked his opinion of it. Frohman read it and _ said 
the thing didn’t stand the ghost of a chance. Klaw 
and Erlanger, however, had enough faith in the play 
to get a production ready and, hopeful that Frohman 
might change his mind, urged him to see the dress 
rehearsal and give them his opinion of the play 
in actual production. Frohman came, sat through 
the play, and repeated that it would close in two weeks. 
The rest is history. *Ben Hur’ made over $2,000,000. 
*But let me vary the performance and tell one on 
myself,” continued the Lederer, scarcely pausing to 
suck in a breath. “If there is anything that I pride 
myself on, it is my talent for selecting appropriate 
costumes and colors for the voung women under my 
direction. I have always felt that I know exactly what 
best suits a girl. In the company that I was rehears- 
ing for *The Belle of Bohemia® in 1901, there was 
a girl named Katherine Powell who annoyed me ex- 
tremely by coming to me every day and suggesting 
colors and costumes that would, she said, suit her very 
much better than those I had selected for her to wear. 
She was a very pretty girl and I didn’t want to fire her, 
but I couldn't stand her contradictions of me and my 
color and costume judgment. Finally, I told her that 
unless she wore what I wanted her to wear, she could 
pack up and clear out. “Tl stay and wear what you 
tell me,’ she returned, ‘but I'll prove to you some day 
that I know a lot more about such things than you do!’ 
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Powell 


failed to convince Lederer that she 


As a chorus girl Katherine 


knew more about color and costume 
than he did, but nineteen years later, 
as a designer. she proved her case 


“Nineteen vears passed and I was putting on an 
elaborate musical comedy. Iwas having some difficulty 
trying to get just the right costume designs — and I 
sent out to the various theatrical costume designers for 
suggestions, plates, samples, shades and bids. — Four 
designers complied with my request. Only one gave 
me exactly what I wanted, exactly what IT had_ tried 
to do myself and couldn't. The designs were sub- 
mitted anonymously at my request, the names of the 
designers being in separate, sealed envelopes. I ac- 
cordingly opened the accompanying envelope and 
learned that the successful designer was one ‘Madame 
Arlington’. I sent for her. She was none other than 
Katherine Powell. The girl I had wanted to bounce 
from “The Belle of Bohemia’ because she thought she 
knew more about costumes and colors than I did had 
gone into the very business and, true to her word, had 
proved it to me. 

“And here,” went on the breathless Lederer, “is still 
another one on me. The best burlesque writer of earlier 
Broadway days was a man named Leonard Grover. At 
the height of *The Mikado” wave, Grover was commis 
sioned by M. B. Leavitt to write a burlesque of that 
comic opera for Leavitt's then celebrated Rentz 
Santley company. I had the job of staging the bur 
But when the time arrived to stage the bur- 
Grover, who 


lesque. 
lesque, there was no burlesque to stage 
had been telling us how beautifully the burlesque was 
coming on, actually hadn't touched a finger to it. Time 
was short; the show was soon to open; what was to be 
done? Full of confidence, I jumped into the breach. ‘I 
will write the burlesque!’ I said. ‘You?’ Clarke 
howled. *What do vou know about writing burlesque?’ 


‘Nothing,’ I replied, ‘but just watch your uncle 
Georgie. 


“The show opened and my ‘burlesque’ proved a hit. 

“*Hit or no hit,’ Clarke said to me, ‘it’s a hell of a 
burlesque. Why, you haven't changed a line of the 
original!” 

“*True enough,’ I returned, ‘but you will observe 
that I had the sagacity to put comic putty noses on 
characters!” 

“It was the truth. All I did was to put a green putty 
nose on the Mikado, a bright yellow one on Nanki-Poo, a 
purple one on Ko-Ko, a red one on Pooh-Bah, a striped 
one on Pish-Tush, a large hooked one on Nee-Ban, a 
squashy one on Katisha, and three brilliant pumpkin- 
colored ones on Yum-Yum, Pitti-Sing and Peep-Bo.”’ 

“But,” I interjected, “where is the joke on you? 
So far as I can make out, the joke was on the public.” 

“Not at all,” responded our Lederer. “The joke was 
on me. The public was so fond of *The Mikado’ that 
it took my putty nose burlesque of it ‘straight’: that 
is, it wasn’t my putty nose burlesque that the public 
laughed at, but the Gilbert and Sullivan thing itself. 
The applause that we had mistaken for my putty 
hoses was in reality applause for *The Mikado’. That 
ended my conceit as a confectioner of burlesque.” 


“Good,” I remarked “Now that you have thus 
shrewdly exercised the necessary precaution to keep 
the reader of this article from regarding you as an 
unduly vain fellow, which would alienate his sympa- 
thy, let us proceed confidently to a few more tales at 
the expense of other magnificoes of your day.” 

“There you go again, dammit!” exploded the Led 
erer. “There you go again with that ‘your day’ stuff! 
To hear you talk, one would think I was as much of 
an antique as John B. Stetson.” 

An aggrieved look was permitted to cross my features 
“You wrong me, sir,” I said at length, my voice rich 
with emotion. ‘“‘In the words of M. Tullius Cicero, 
‘Cum in theatro imperiti homines, rerum annium rudes 
ignarique, consederant tum bella inutilia suscipichant, 
tum seditiosos homines ret publicae pracficiebant, tum 
optime meritos cives e civitate cimebant.” 


“a LL right!” shouted the Lederer, “have it your 
4 own way — make me out as old as The Battle 


of Yorktown if you want to — but for God’s sake quit 
talking Spanish. Here’s one on Paula Edwardes, one 
of the best remembered of the Casino stars, a beauty 
in ‘her day’—as your damned phrase has it — and 
one of the toasts of the Broadway of another time. 
But there comes, alas, a day when even the most 
dazzlingly pretty actress loses the lustre of youth and, 
losing it, finds difficulty in getting work. Thus, Paula 
Edwardes, when her youth faded, faded simultane 
ously from view. At least, I didn’t hear of her or see 
her for something like twelve vears. Then, one after- 
noon, the boy in my outer office came in and told 
me that there was a young girl outside who had a 
letter of introduction to me and wished to see me. 
} told him to send the gir' in. There entered, with the 
slouchy walk affected by all the voung girls of that 
particular time, a creature tricked out in complete 
cutie regalia: big, floppy hat, white baby collar, hair 
close to the nape of her neck and gathered with a broad 
black silk bow. ‘What is it you wish?’ I asked. ‘1 
have a letter to you from my aunt, Miss Paula Ed- 
wardes, whom you must surely remember,’ she an 
swered, her head bowed and her face concealed by the 
big, floppy hat. I took the letter, and read that 
Paula Edwardes wanted me to give the bearer, her 
niece, a trial in musical comedy: ‘I know this is the 
age of very young girls,’ the note went on, ‘and my 
niece, who is only nineteen, ought to fit into something 
you are doing. She has had some experience and can 
sing and dance very well.’ 

“T pretended to read the note through twice, and 
then told the bearer how very sorry I was that I had 
nothing in rehearsal, nothing scheduled at the mo- 
ment — that I would, however, keep her in mind, 
ete., ete. She left, and my heart ached. For [ had 
recognized her for all her elaborate cutie make-up, for 
all the concealment of her big, floppy hat. The ‘niece’ 
was Paula Edwardes herself. She had got herself up 
like a nineteen-year-old girl in order to fool me, to 
have me offer her work and then, when I offered it, 
to lift up her head from under the hat and prove to 
me that, since she had fooled me, she could equally 
well fool an audience. And when she saw, or felt, that 
I had seen through her strategem, she was too hurt 
to confess, and silently left me.” 

‘A wistful tale —a touching conte,” LT noted. “You 
bring a tear to this old nose. Pray, professor, liven up 
the party with something a bit jazzy” 

“Even so,” responded our friend. ** Here, in a different 
tempo, is still another one on George W. Lederer.” 

* The name is familiar,” I observed. “I have heard 
you speak well of him often. Go on 

“The first experiment I ever made in the revue 
form — the first experiment in this form made in 
(merica — was, as you doubtless recall, ‘The Passing 
Show’, began our mentor. “I got the idea for such 
a revue when I organized Hermann’s ‘Trans-Atlantique 
Vaudevilles in 1889. It then occurred to me that a show 
made up of high-class vaudeville acts deftly strung to 
gether with dialogue and chorus numbers might prove 
a successful novelty. I was so enthusiastic about the 
idea that I spent several vears elaborating the plan and 
gradually got the revue into definite shape. That is, I 
got the song numbers together, worked out the dance 
numbers, had a travesty of “Sowing the Wind’ (one of 
the big dramatic successes of the day) written, got 
Captain Alfred Thompson to work up an half-hour act 
called ‘Around the Operas in Thirty Minutes’, hired 
the actors and got the scenery painted. Rehearsals 
went along smoothly for about three weeks when, one 
day, John E. Henshaw, the leading comedian, said: 
‘You’ve got everything in this show but funny 
lines.” 

“T asked him what he meant. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘take 
me! I’m supposed to be the comedian of the show, 
and what have I got? I've got exactly one comic line 
in the first act. How in the name of Heaven do you 
expect me to do anything with a lonely line?’ 
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***Well,’ I asked, not without a touch of sarcasm, 
‘how many comic lines do you have to have to make an 
impression?” 

**At least thirty,’ he replied, my sarcasm missing 
him completely. 

**The one line vou have is satisfactory to vou, vou 
say? Would you be sufficiently satisfied with twenty- 
nine additional lines as good as that one line? I 
asked, my sarcasm getting its second wind 

“Sure,” he responded ingenuously, 

**Well, then,’ [ said, my sarcasm now getting its 
third wind, ‘Tll te!l you what you do, You say you 
like your one comic line. Repeat it twenty-nine times 
throughout the show at any time you like 

“Imagine my surprise when, at the next day’s re- 
hearsal, Henshaw actually began to repeat his one comic 
line. I thought at first, that he in turn was waxing 
sarcastic at my expense, and [ determined to call him 
down for his presumption. Not wishing to interrupt 
the act, I sat out front and watched Henshaw’s antics, 
my choler rising as he kept on repeating the line twice 

three times — four times five times 

“Suddenly [ began to realize, on the fifth repetition 
of the line, that his device of constantly repeating a 
line that was in itself not funny, actually made it 
funny. By the time the seeond act got under way, 
with Henshaw still repeating the line every ten minutes, 
he had me laughing heartily. And when the show 
opened, it was Henshaw’s one line repeated thirty 
times that went a long way toward making the revue 
That line was ‘It’s a good thing; push it 
It became the catch-word of its time, and it 
inaugurated the procession of so-called single gag lines 
in the many music shows that followed.” 

My hand went to my collar. 

“What are you doing?” whooped Lederer. 

“You have done your darndest; vou have entertained 
us well, old cock,” replied I. “As a mark of our 
appreciation, [ am giving you my cravat!” 


a success, 


along.’ 
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Rosie Witt made a bet that she would 
marry the perfect Adonis, but lost 
when it was found that he had a 


wooden leg 
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The Too Early Closing of 
a Delehtful Sertal 


Rainy 


AINY VW EEK is a play staged as a house 


party and acted by the host and _ hostess, 

Mr and Mrs Delville, and eight guests. 

The leading characters those that pique the 
curiosity are Allan John, the unexpected guest who 
irrived intoxicated: Ann Woltor, the woman with a 
past and a broken tooth, and the May Girl, May 
Davies Nobody knows them except possibly Mr. 
Delville. Ann Woltor, for some strange reason, wants 
to flee but is brought hack by) Mr Delville: (Allan 
John goes on his way. saving nothing, increasing the 
mvstery that surrounds him Nhe Mav Girl plays at 
being engaged to a different man every day Then it 
is discovered by chance that she is engaged to Dr. 
Brawne, a man twice her age At least, he savs so. 
The Mav Girl savs she is not engaged but that verv 
likely she will marry him. Does she love him? She loves 
every bods And what about her historv? Her father 
is dead: her mother eloped with a friend of Dr 
Brawne—because she saw t mirror (she was tall 
that she was getting round-shouldered trving to keep 
down to Father's level It wasn't Father's fault 
it was just the natural male instinct of wanting to be 


the Evervthinger himsell The Mav Girl also is tall 
the men talk down to her. Dr. Brawne is described by 


her as being quite short. but his vears are tall and 
anvwav evervbody wants ber settled. Whom does she 
like best? Allan John 

On the third day (in the play) the actors, looking 
through a window of the Delville house. are surprised 
to see a red-roofed bungalow on the rocks in the sea 


} 


a bungalow that wasn't there vesterdav. Lt appears 


to be amysterious place im more s than one and the 
actors start out to investigal The sea is running 
high, it will be almost impossible to reach it in a boat, 
but Delvill predicts that Ann Woltor will be the first 


to get there Why, Thy last act beoms 


N this annual Rainv Week drama of ours. one of 

the very best parts I ‘double’ in, is with the Chamber 
maid making beds! 

Once hav rn 


domestic necessity, I ought, I suppose, to feel abso 


warned mv guests of this occasional 


lutely relieved of any embarrassing sense of intrusion 
incidental to the task But there is alwavs, some 
how, such an unwarrantable sense of spiritual rather 


than material intimacy connected with the sight of a 
just-deserted Guest Room Particularly so, I think 
in a seashore Guest Room \ Beach makes such Big 
Babies of us all' 

Countrv-House hostesses have never mentioned it as 
far as I can remember Mountains evidently do not 


recover for us that particular kind of lost rapture 
Nor do even green pine woods revive the innocent lusts 
of the young. But in a seashore Guest Room, every 
fresh morning of the world, as long as time lasts, vou 
will find, on bureau-top, desk or table, mixed up with 
chiffons and rouges crow | thre tennis rackets or 
haseballs, blurring the op . pl isticated page of the 
latest French novel that dear. absurd. ever-increas 
ing little hoard of child treasures! Phe rounad 
shining pebblk S the fluted cla } she 1] dried sca weed 
a feather, perhaps from a gull’s wing! Things common 
as time itself repetitive a ind! Yet irresistibly 
covetable! How do vou explain it 

Who in the world, for instances vould expect to find 
a cunningly contrived tov-boat on Rollins’s bureau 
with two starfish listed as the onl passengers? Or 
Paul Brenswick's candle t t to a copperas-tinted 
knot of water-logged cedar In the snu confines 
of a small cigar box on a lovely dank bed of maroon 
and grav sea-weed Victor Bret ul nested het 
treasure-trove Certain! the quamt rnet necklace 
could hardly have found a more romantic and ship 
wrecky sort of setting. Eve Allan J id started 
a little proce Sshon of and dollar mantel 
piece. But there was no silver whistle figuring as th 
Band, I noticed. 

What would Victo wa Bret swick have said I won 
dered, what would Allan John have thought, if thes 
had even so much as dreamed that these precious 
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“ship-wreck treasures’ of theirs had been purchased 
brand-new in Boston Town within a week and “planted” 
most carefully by my Husband with all those other 
pseudo-mysteries in the old trunk im the sand? But, 
goodvess me, one’s got to “start” something on the 
first day of even the most ordinary house party! 

With so much to watch outside the window, figures 
still moving eagerly up and down the edge of the cliff, 
and so much to think about inside — all the little per- 
sonal whims and fancies betrayed by the various 
hoards —-the bed-making industry, ['m afraid, was 
somewhat slighted on this particular morning. Was 
my Husband still standing at that down-stairs window, 
I wondered, speculating abou’ that Bungalow on the 
rocks even as [ stood at the window just above him 

speculating on the same subject? Why did he thi k 
that Ann Woltor would be the one to get there first? 
What had Ann Woltor left there the day before that 
made her so specially anxious to— get there first? 
Truly this Rainy Week experiment develops some 
rather unique puzzles. “*‘Maybe if I tried,” I thought. 
“IT could add a little puzzle of my own invention!” 
Just for sheer restiveness I turned and made another 
round of the guest rooms. Now that I remembered 
it there was a bit more sand oozing from the Bride's 
necklace box to the mahogany bureau-top than was 


re ally necessary, 


The luncheon hour developed a most extraordinary 
interest in the principles of Physical Geography which, 
beginning with all sorts of valuable observations con- 
cerning the weight of the atmosphere or the conforma- 
tion of mountains or the law of tides, ended invariably 
with the one direct question: “At just what hour this 
evening, for instance, will the tide be low again?” 


\ [* Husband was almost beside himself with con- 
4 cealed delight. 

“Oh, but vou don’t think for a moment, do you 
1 implored him in a single whisper of privacy snatched 
behind the refilling of the coffee-urn, “wou don’t think 
for a moment that anybody would be rash enough 
to try and make the trip in the big dory?” 

“Well — hardly,” laughed my Husband, “if you'd 
seen where [ve hidden the oars.” 

Che oars apparently were not the only things hidden 
at the moment from mortal ken. Claude Kennilworth 
and Ego still persisted quite brutally in withholding 
their charms from us. Rollins had retreated to the 
sacristy of his own room to complete his convalescence. 
And even Allan John seemed to have wandered for the 
Lime being bevond the eall of either voice or luncheon- 
bell Allan John’s deflection worried the May Girl a 
little, but not unduly. It didn’t worry the men at all. 

“When a chap wants to be alone —he wants to be 
tlone!” explained Paul Brenswic¢k with unassailable 
conciseness. 


“It’s a darned good sign,” agreed my Husband, 
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The May Girl looked as though 
of her skin the brutal 


“that he’s ready to be alone! It’s the first time, isn’t 
"5 da 

“Yes, that’s all right, of course,” conceded the May 
Girl amiably, “if you're quite sure that he was dressed 
right for it.” 

**Maybe a hike on the Beach at just this momeat— 
whether he’s dressed right for it or not,” asserted 
George Keets, “is just the one thing the poor devi! 
needs to sweep the last cobweb out of his brain.” 

“T agree with you perfectly,” said Victoria Brens- 
wick. 

It was really astonishing in a single morning how 
many things George Keets and the Bride had dis- 
covered that they agreed on perfectly. It teased the 
Bridegroom a little, I think. But any one could have 
seen that it actually puzzled the Bride. And women 
when they are puzzled, [ve noticed, are pretty apt 
to insist upon tracing the puzzle to its source. So that 
when George Keets suggested a further exploration of 
the dunes as the most plausible diversion for the 
afternoon, it wouldn't have surprised me at all if 
Victoria Brenswick had not only acquiesced in the 
suggestion for herself and her Bridegroom but exacted 
its immediate fulfilment. She did not, however. 
Quite peremptorily, in fact, she announced instead her 
own and her Bridegroom’s unalterable intent to remain 
at home in the big warm library by the apple-wood fire. 

It was the May Girl who insisted on forging forth 
alone with George Keets into the storm. 

“Why, I shall perish,” dimpled the May Girl, “if I 
don’t get some more exercise to-day! Weather like 
this, why — why, it’s so glorious!” she thrilled. “So 
maddeningly glorious! I —I wish I was a Sea Gull so 
[I could breast right off into the foam and blast of it. 
I wish — I wish But what page is long enough to 
record the wishes of Eighteen? 
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she would never be conscious again. 





Against the ghastly pallor 


bruises loomed like love’s last offering of violets 


My Husband evidently had no wish in the world 
except to pursue the cataloging of shells in Rollins’s 
crafty company. 

Ann Woltor confessed quite frankly that her whole 
human interest in the afternoon centered solely on 
the matter of sleep. 

Hyacinths, of course, are my own unfailing diversion. 

Tracking me just a little bit self-consciously to my 
Hyacinth lair, the Bride seemed rather inclined to 
dally a moment, I noticed, before returning to her 
Bridegroom and the library fire. Her eves were very 
interesting. What bride’s are not? Particularly that 
bride’s whose intellect parallels even her emotions. 

“Maybe,” she essayed quite abruptly, “maybe it 
was a trifle funny of me not to tramp this afternoon. 
But the bridge-building work begins again next week, 
you know. It’s pretty strenuous, everybody says. 
Men come home very tired from it. Not specially 
sociable. So I just made up my mind,” she said in a 
voice that, though playfully lowered, was yet rather 
curiously intense, “so [ just made up my mind that 
I would stay at home this afternoon —and get ac- 
quainted with my husband!” Half-proud, half- 
shame.|, her puzzled eyes lifted to mine. *“* Because it’s 
dawned on me very sudderly,” she laughed, “that I 
don’t know my husband's opinion on one solitary 
subject in the world except — just me!*’ With a rather 
amusing little flush she stooped down and smothered 
her face in a pot of blue hyacinths. ‘‘Oh— hyacinths!” 
she murmured, “and May rain! The smell of them! 
Will I ever forget the fragrance of this week — while 
Time lasts?” But the eyes that lifted to mine again 
were still puzzled. ‘“‘Now—that Mr. Keets,” she 
faltered. ‘* Why —in just an hour or two this morning 

why in just the little time that luncheon takes —I 
know his religion and his Mother’s first name. I know 


his philosophies. And just why he adores Ruskin and 
disagrees with Bernard Shaw. I know where he usually 
stays when he’s in Amsterdam. And just what hotel 
we both like best in Paris. Why, I know even where 
he buys his boots, and why. And I buy mine at the 
same place and for just exactly the same reason. But 
my husband —” Quite in spite of herself a little laugh 
slipped from her lips. ‘‘ Why —I don’t even know how 
my husband votes!”’ She gasped. In some magic, 
excitative flash of memory her breath began to quicken. 
“It —it was at college, you know, that we met, Paul 
and I,” she explained. “At a dance the night before 
my graduation.” Once again her face flamed like a 
rose. ““Why, we were engaged, vou know, within a 
week! And then Paul went to China! Oh, of course, 
we wrote almost every day. But , 

“But lovers, of course—don’t write a great deal 
about buying boots,” I acquiesced, “‘nor even so 
specially much about Ruskin—nor even their mothers.” 

In the square of the library a man’s figure loomed a 
bit suddenly. 

“Vic! Aren’t you ever coming?” 
patient Bridegroom. 


fretted her im- 


| 7 a homing bird she turned and sped to her mate! 
Yt an hour later when I passed the library door 
I saw Paul Brenswick lying fast asleep in the depths 
of his big leather chair. Fire wasted 
lected. Chance itself forgotten or ignored! 
Bride was nowhere to be seen. 

I was quite right, though, when I thought that I 
should find her in her room. Just as I expected, too, 
she was standing by the window staring somewhat 
blankly out at the Dunes. 

But the eves that she lifted to me this time were 
not merely puzzled, they were suffering. If Paul 


be ks hneg- 


But the 
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Brenswick could have seen his beloved at this moment 
and even so much as hoped that there was a God, he 
would have gone down on his knees then and there 
and prayed that for Love's sake the very real shock 
which he had just given her would end in laughter 
rather than tears. Yet her speech when it came at 
iast was perfectly casual. 

**He — he wouldn't talk,” she said. 

“Couldn't, you mean!” I contradicted her quite 
sharply. ‘‘Husbands can’t, you know! Marriage 
seems to do something queer to their vocal chords.” 

“Your husband talks,” smiled the Bride very faintly. 

“Oh — beavtifully,” I admitted. ‘But not to me! 
It doesn’t seem to be quite compatible with established 
Romance somehow —this talking business, between 
husbands and wives.” 

**Romance?” rallied the Bride. 
Mr. Delville ex — exactly romantic.” 

“Oh very!” I boasted. “* But not 


as Would you call 


-conversation- 


ally.” 
‘But —I— wanted —to talk,” said the Bride very 
slowly. 


“Why, of course, you did, you dear Darling!” I 
cried out impulsively. ‘*‘Most brides do! You wanted 
to discuss and decide in about thirty minutes every 
imaginable issue that is yet to develop in all the long 
glad years you hope to have together: The friends 
you are going to make. The lands you are going to 
travel. The house vou are going to build. The wall- 
papers, even, for the house you are going te build. 
Why, you haven't even glimpsed a child’s picture in 
a magazine, this the first week of your marriage, 
without staying awake half the night to wonder what 
your children’s children’s names will be.” 

5 OW do—you know?” asked the Bride a bit 
incisively, 

“Because once—I was a Bride myself,” I said. 
**But this Paul of yours,” I insisted, “this Paul of yours, 
you see, hasn’t finished wondering yet about just you!” 

‘“*For Heaven’s sake!” called my own husband 
through the half-open doorway, “what's all this Pow- 
Wow about?” 

“About husbands,” I answered quite frankly. “An 
argument, in fact, as to whether — taken all in all 
a husband is ever very specially amusing to talk to.” 

“‘Amusing to talk to?”’ hooted my husband. “Never! 
The most that any poor husband can hope for is to 
prove amusing to talk about!” 

“Who said ‘Paul’?” called that voung person him- 
self from the farther shadows of the hallway. 

‘No one has,” 1 laughed, “for as much as two 
minutes.” 

A trifle flushed from his nap, and most becomingly 
disheveled as to hair, the Bridegroom stepped into the 
light. I heard his Bride give a little sharp catch of 
her breath. 

“*[—I think I must have been asleep,” 
Bridegroom. 

Twice the Bride swallowed very hard before she 
spoke. 
**[ —I think vou must have 
It was a real victory! 

Really my Husband and I would have been banged 
by the door if we hadn't jumped out as fast as we did! 

George Keets and the May Girl came in from their 
walk just before supper. Judging from their personal 
appearances it had at least been a long walk if not a 


said the 


you Rascal!” she said. 


George Keets. indeed. scemed quite un- 
necessarily intent in the vestibule on taking the May 
Girl to task for what he evidently 
somewhat careless method of storing away her after 
noon’s accumulation of pebble and shell. Every accent 
of his voice, every carefully enunciated syllable re 


serene one. 


considered her 


minded me only too absurdly of what the May Girl 


had confided to me about “boys always trying to 
make her feel small.” He was urging her now, I 
inferred, to stop and sort out her specimens accord 
ing to some careful cotton-batting plan which he 
suggested. 

‘Whatever is worth doing at all, you know, Miss 
Davies,”’ he said, “is worth doing well.” 

The May Girl's voice sounded very tired, not irri 
table. but very tired. 

“Oh, if there’s anything in the world that I hate.” 
I heard her cry out, “it’s that proverb! What people 
really mean by it,” she protested, “is ‘Whatever's 
worth doing at all is worth doing — swell!’ And it isn’t 
eitner! I tell you [like simple things best! All 1 ever 
want to do with my shells to-night is just to chuck 
‘em behind the door!” 

Truly if Claude Kennilworth hadn’t turned up for 
supper all in white flannels and looking like a young 
god, 1 don’t know just what I should have done. 
Evervbody seemed either so tired or so distrait. 

The tide would be low at ten o' loc x. It Was eigl t 
when we sat down to supper. 


Ann Woltor, I’m sure, 


[Continued page 64 
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The Sacred Bull tn Our 


Economic Premises 


oe | =PICIOUS Romans used to test their money 
by filing it on the edge to see if it was sound or 
kK plated learned to expect that a 
genuine coin would be notched; and when this 
expectation came at length to be universal both the 
counterfeiters casting false pieces and the government 
coining genuine money always put a notch in the edge 
in imitation of the file mark. People would not take 
it otherwise. 
We laugh at them for this. 
ill of us are still that wav about money. 
The strangest thing in a foreign land is the money. 


It doesn't 


so people 


Yet 


It seems so naive. 


You invariably say: “What funny stuff. 
look like money. It doesn't feel like money.” \fter 
a while vor get used to tt, because vou find vou can 


spend it for things vou want. But if the country hap- 
pens to be China, where coins have a square hole in the 
middle, helieve that is money, 
even though people do accept it. Then 
“What queer people they are to think this is money'” 

In economics habit is often stronger than any statis- 
tical fact 

Monev habits are hard to break. There is first a 
hahit of the senses which is satisfied only by money that 
has a certain look and feel and sound. Then there is a 
habit of thought, as wher we speak of a gold dollar. 

Literally. there is no such thing as a gold dollar. You 
never saw one Lhere is only the idea of it. An actual 
gold dollar would be too small and fragile for any prac- 
tical use. There are physical multiples of it, in five, ten, 
and fifty-dollar gold pieces; but even these you very 
seldom see. You have almost no use for them really. 
They lie in bank vaults and are precious as “reserve 
money,’ on which great pyramids of paper currency 
and bank credit are wonderfully inverted. 

Che gold dollar is an honorable myth. Or it is the 
notch which people no longer see but only imagine to 
exist in their money. ‘The gold monetary system itself 
is full-of weird and arbitrary mysteries which cannot 
stated without bringing endless controversies 


vou cannot ever quit 


you say: 


even be 
to pass. They rise mainly from two facts, namely, 





Illustration I 
Goods and money evenly balanced. 


Vean prices 





Illustration II 


\Mlore money to spend for goods 


but no more goods than before. 


High prices 


by 
Garet Garrett 





First: That the quantity of available gold in the 
world is miraculous, accidental and subject to sudden 
variations, all without any relation whatever to the 
amount of wealth that is produced and exchanged in 
terms of money, and, 

Second: That the amount of paper money and bank 
check currency based upon this miraculous quantity of 
gold is extremely variable, since it is related, not to the 
needs of daily commerce, but to the gold supply. 

When this money increases rapidly, prices rise. When 
it decreases, actually or relatively, prices fall. Alter- 
nately, by these great swings in prices, first creditors and 
then debtors are cheated and the land is bedeviled by 
speculation, profiteering, confusion and strife. 

All the while the delusion persists that gold money 
is one of the few constant things in this ruined Paradise. 
The cost of living having increased about one and one- 
half times in five or six years, owing mainly to a fearful 
and unparalleled dilution of money, we hold fast to a 
forty-cent dollar because it looks the same as it always 
did and denounce prices because they look so different. 
Prices are the effect of a notorious cause. But if you 
talk of acting on the cause, that is, of doing away with 
this unstable, mercurial measure of value which we 
name the gold dollar, and putting in its place either:— 

(a) A non-fluctuating statistical unit of value, based 
upon given quantities of the things we eat and wear and 
necessarily consume, which we have named the Wealth 
Dollar, or, 

(b) A stabilized gold dollar, such as Professor Irving 
Fisher advocates, the gold content of which shall be 
increased to make dollars fewer as prices tend to rise, 
and decreased to make dollars more plentiful as prices 
tend to fall, thereby holding prices in an equilibrium, 
certainly and automatically,— if one suggests either of 
these means to make the buying power of money con- 
stant and so eliminate fluctuations, people are at once 
uneasy and direful. 

They ask: “What would that kind of dollar repre- 
sent?” 

The answer is that it would represent not gold as 
gold, not gold at all necessarily, but things in fact — 
basic things called commodities, like wheat, sugar, 
meat, butter, cotton, iron, hides, coal, lumber, oil, 
copper and wool, The list might be made very long 
and would seem, at first glance, incongruous, and yet 
on reflection you will be interested to realize that no 
single commodity you can think of may be produced 
without the use or consumption in some measure of 
all the others. The loaf of bread on your table rep- 
resents some use of pretty nearly everything that exists 
in civilization — education, credit, fertilizer, ships, 
chemicals, steel, hard and soft wood, brass, concrete, 

horse-power, steam-power, leather, fuel of many kinds, 
insurance, railroad transportation, paper, twine, mail- 
order catalogues and a thousand things you might 
remember if you went on trying to cast them up. 


Then they ask: “But though a dollar could be made 
to represent commodities in this manner, how could it 
be made to stand for constant quantities of them, since 
the production of commodities, as we know, is variable? 
For example, for many reasons beyond human control, 
there may be more grain one year than another. How 
could the dollar be made at all times to buy an invari- 
able amount of grain?” 

The answer to this question is crucial. In the case 
either of the Wealth Dollar which we have so named 
or the Stabilized Gold Dollar advocated by Professor 
Irving Fisher, the vital principle is this: that the num- 
ber of dollars with which to buy commodities shall be 
automatically increased or decreased as production 
varies. If there is more grain than usual, grain prices 
tend to fall; then immediately the number of dollars js 
increased, which stops the fall in prices. If there is less 
grain than usual, and grain prices for that reason tend 
to rise, then the number of dollars is decreased, which 
stops the rise in prices. 

This is really a much simpler operation of cause and 
effect than the mere statement of it might seem to im- 
ply. You have only to imagine the total output of all 
manner of goods in one pile and the total amount of 
money in another pile and balance them against 
each other. 

Money is spent for goods, and for nothing else. 

Goods are sold for money, and for nothing else. 

Obviously, if you divide all the money into all the 
goods the result will be the money value of the goods 
at that given time. This is crudely visualized in Ilus- 
tration I, which shows all the money and all the goods 
balanced at mean prices — that is, at prices neither 
high nor low. 

Now suppose, as in Illustration II, that you increase 
the amount of money that may be spent for goods 
without increasing the amount of goods that can be 
bought with money. What happens? Then all the 
money divided into all the goods gives a higher result. 
Prices rise, as the finger on the price-dial shows. 

[Continued on page 48] 
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NTIL you try you can’t possibly imagine the fun and 

artistic satisfaction of taking just one room—the one that 
is now an eyesore and source of mortification every time your 
friends see it—and transforming it into a perfect gem of dainti- 
ness and charm. 

Everyone is an artist at heart—your eye knows color har- 
mony. And how exciting it is to find just the right color 
scheme—tinting walls in a soft, neutral tone, re-varnishing old 
furniture in the wood effect you desire, working doors and wood 
trim into the color scheme, varnishing the floor and then tying 
the whole room together with delightful cretonnes or chintz. 


Murphy Univernish is splendid for home use. It is not only 
very fine Varnish but has the invaluable quality of being im- 
pervious to boiling water. It is wonderfully durable on floors. 
Furnished as a clear varnish or in the following transparent 
wood tones—Light Oak, Dark Oak, Bog Oak, Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Green. Every inch of woodwork in kitchen and bath 
rooms should be protected with Univernish, for it is sanitary, 
easily cleaned and durable. 

Thousands of stores sell Univernish. We should 
be glad to direct you to such a store and to send you 
an attractive color card. 
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Being Unpopular in Europe 


[Continued from page 16] 





of their fifteen hundred thousand dead and 


| the British and the Italians of their three- 


quarters of a million. 

This enormous sacrifice is war propa- 
ganda that is pitilessly and eternally true. 
Much war propaganda was true — true to 
the character of brave men and women and 
the heart of humanity. The present feeling 
exemplifies the same human beings in a 


| bruised and irritated mood. 


The average Englishman or Frenchman 
does not realize that we lost even fifty thou- 
sand dead. Our Argonne Battle and the 
accompanying operations, in which we lost 
the majority of our casualties, came at the 
end of the War when the press of each 
country was occupied with the victorious 
sweep of its own veterans. All the reports 
of our efforts at home are forgotten war- 
propaganda. 

I overheard one Frenchman say to another, 
“America was too late to do anything except 
make a grand gesture. She stayed out of 
the War to her profit and came in at the 
right time for her profit.” 

To the European nations their multitude of 
dead was a grave economic handicap. As 
their stricken homes faced the bitter problems 
of reconstruction the survivors realized how 
huge had been the War's cost in money as well 
as in blood. They had paid the money to us, as 
they reasoned, in the course of saving us from 
the Kaiser. As our part on the battlefield 
diminished to the vanishing point in Euro- 
pean consciousness —the consciousness of 
those stricken homes struggling to recover 
their prosperity — it cast us for the part of 
greed in reaction to the habit of thought 
which in pre-war days had regarded Ameri- 
cans as “dollar chasers.” 

We are partially at fault for this view. 
After we went into the War we prodigally 
answered all the calls of the Allies for money 
and food by Hooverizing and floating huge 
The Allies became used to depending 
After the War Europe 


loans. 
upon us for money. 
still needed money. 

* America will send it,” was the thought of 
the people as they placed the President in the 
gold chair and cheered him as the savior of 
civilization, in the midst of a fever of extrava- 
gant spending. Then America in her abrupt, 
incomprehensible way suddenly drew her 
purse-strings tight except in relief work; 
European exchange kept on going down; 
profiteers began hoarding silver in France; 
prices were rising with the inflation of paper 
currency as they were everywhere in the 
world. Who was to blame? America! 

“If you haven't all the money,” said a 
French laborer, “then why is there no more 
silver in circulation? You Americans have it. 
Our fool women are spending it for American 
silk stockings.” 

Silk stockings have caused a good deal of 
trouble in the world. They influenced the 
fate of nations in feminine intrigues at court 
in ancient days, but no one ever thought that 
they would cause international ill will after 
the world was made “safe for democracy.” 
The publication of the enormous list of im- 
ports from America which had been dropping 
the balance of trade against France re- 
vealed silk stockings among the items. 

Silk stockings to France the home of silk 
manufacture! And America had not yet 
signed the Peace Treaty! If France did not 
watch those Americans she would wake up 
some morning to find that she was an Ameri- 
can colony. The French like a cri or a sym- 
bol of an idea in a word as much as we. 
American silk stockings became a cri. The 
woman who bought them was a Bolshevik 
and pro-German. 

“Now you are going to charge me a 
French and not an American price,” I said to 
a woman clerk in a Paris store 

“You ought to pay double the price, con- 
sidering the rate of exchange,” she replied. 
The proprietor called her to terms when she 
went to the rear of the store. His interest 
in recovering his share of the money which 
had been lost to the Americans was as keen 
as that of individual Americans each to get 
his share of the wealth which we are reputed 
to possess. 

Why not? Wasn’t an American doughboy 
accustomed to throw down a silver franc 
on a fruit-stand in France, saying, “Let me 


| have an orange, Froggie!” and then to walk 


away without asking for any change? Money 


must be grown on trees in America if it meant 
so little to a private soldier. The French 
shopkeeper knew how much it meant to him: 
so he made the price of an orange a france to 
an American. 

“Froggie!” 

The doughboy said it with a smile. You 
and I know, if the French do not, that among 
themselves the doughboys used much worse 
epithets, which were considered endearing if 
accompanied by a smile; if not — prepare to 
fight. The Frenchman did not like being called 
a frog, though, when his country needed aid 
he concealed his feelings under the agreeable 
mask of French politeness. He likes it even 
less in recollection, now that he realizes that 
the money which our men spent so lavishly 
in France was only part of our war profits 
from selling munitions to France and her 
Allies. 

A bit of stage business in which Americans 
indulge when abroad does not tend to lessen 
the irritation on this point. I have heard at 
least a dozen Americans exclaim to other 
Americans when foreigners were present: 
“Do you want to see some real money?” and 
then exhibit an American five or ten or 
twenty-dollar bill. Not infrequently, too, 
they gave it as their opinion that Europe 
was bankrupt. 

The American who exhibits his bills is quite 
unconscious of any malice. The sight of the 
bill gives him a thrill of national pride; it is a 
symbol of home of the same appealing kind 
as the sight of a piece of pie or griddle cakes 
after long exile on European food. 


URELY I should find that we are popular 

in Belgium. Hadn't we fed the Belgians, 
knitted socks for the Belgians, and sent our 
old high hats and frock coats over to clothe 
the Belgian peasant as he tilled his acres 
under guard of the German sentry? From 
all I heard, I might conclude that the clothes 
we sent did not fit, and our food rations 
caused indigestion. Subtle reasoning could 
even have persuaded me that we stood guilty 
of having kept the Belgians alive in order 
to exploit them after the War. 

“Look at the rate of exchange!” said the 
Belgians. ‘‘Flour costs in francs three times 
what it did before the War and we have to 
pay three times that because it now takes 
fifteen francs to make a dollar where it only 
took five before the War. Think of what we 
suffered under the Germans for the sake of 
the rest of the world! Now America who 
knew nothing of the horrors of war will not 
even sign the Treaty to come to little Bel- 
gium’s defense if the Germans attack again— 
when you are so rich and we are so poor.” 

The shock from hearing this view was tem- 
pered by the remark of a thoughtful Belgian, 
which has a wider application than in Bel- 
gium itself: 

“We're just thinking in the vexatious 
present as we struggle back on our feet. By 
and by, when we have leisure to think of the 
past again, we shall remember America’s 
goodness.” 

This suggested that there might be such a 
thing as international gratitude. One does 
not expect it; or, if he does, the American in 
Europe is inclined to the reflection that it is for 
him to give and not to receive. Again, while 
I am on the subject of Belgium, I was re- 
minded by Belgians that, with all honor to 
Hoover's initiative and organization, the 
sums which America gave him for food relief 
were relatively small. The bulk of the fund 
came from the British and the French govern- 
ments, as Britons and Frenchmen do not 
hesitate to remind the Belgians in these 
commercial days when each nation, aiming at 
trade opportunities in its neighbor's market, 
can always find a popular subject in turning 
a point against the international scapegoat. 

Holland having been neutral and also 
sharing the discredit of being a “war profit- 
eer,” I at least looked for sympathy there. 
Yet, even Holland was infected by the 
general European view. 

“Tf America had landed her army in Hol- 
land instead of blockading us — we are suf- 
fering from that still — and supported us in a 
way to enable us to be in the War at the end, 
how much better it would have been,”’ said 
one Dutchman, expressing an angle of Dutch 
opinion which at least took its origin in the 
thought that our army had been of some 
service in the War, (Continued on page 39) 
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America’s Exclusive Knight-Six 


HE life of the R & V Knight-Six cannot be computed— 

it has been called “the motor that wears in—not out.” 
The farther it runs, the smoother it operates, the more 
powerful it becomes. Carbon only adds to its efficiency— 
time makes it more flexible. 


The R & V Knight chassis is as fine as the motor—and 
the body rivals them both. The finished car is character- 
ized by those refinements in design and equipment which 
lift it from the commonplace. 

You can’t know the height of motoring pleasure till you ride behind the 


R & V Knight-Six motor, which is so smooth in operation, that you are 
unconscious of the mechanical source of its resistless power. 
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Being Unpopular in Europe 
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a 
while it kept faith with the tendency to blame 
everything on America. 

After I had had the assurance of our Allies 
of our small part in the War and how the 
President's insistence on the Fourteen Points 
had robbed them of the fruits of victory, I 
went to Germany expecting that the late dis- 
agreement at arms might be prolonged into a 
disagreement with the Allies’ view of us. Far 
from it! Underneath the urgent desire for 
our help in credits and raw material was the 
same latent resentment, embittered by the 
despair of a beaten people. 

“If America had not come into the War we 
should have won,”’ I was told. “Look at the 
value of the mark — two cents when it used to 
be worth twenty-five cents! We quit because 
we believed in your Fourteen Points. See 
what we got!” 

In their misery as they stare at the uncer- 
tain future, the Germans occasionally solace 
themselves with visions of how to-day they 
might be in Paris — but for America. They 
blame us because they had to submit to the 
loss of so much territory and the Allies 
blame us for not having permitted more 
annexations. 

“Tf it had not been for America we should 
have had Fiume,”’ say the Italians; “and we 
would have had the left bank of the Rhine,” 
say the French. 

When I left the old nations behind and 
came to the new nations, I “hought that our 
staunch championship of suppressed nation- 
alities would be reflected in more amiable 
feelings. This was measurably true of the 
Jugo-Slavs, who appreciated the President’s 
stand about Fiume; only they thought that 
we should have thrown the Italians out of 
Fiume, leaving it to them, if we had been 
true to our ideals and power. 

In Poland we were keeping the children 
from the danger line of starvation and our 
doctors were fighting typhus. We had spent 
fifty million dollars in relief in Poland, I was 
told. It was a noble work; the Poles did not 
deny that. But was Croesus giving enough? 
Even in fighting typhus we used an unpopu- 
lar method, though scientific and effective, by 
asking the peasants to take baths and fumi- 
gate their houses. 

“We do not want charity,” complained 
Polish leaders. ‘“‘We want credits, raw mate- 
rial for our factories and tools for our farms, 
and to be put to work. Let America give us 
loans instead of gifts. The Allies set us up as 
a nation and then gave us nothing to keep 
house with.”” 

Perhaps we are more nearly popular in 
Vienna than anywhere else; but it is a popu- 
larity which we would gladly forego if 
Vienna could be saved. In that dying city 
of a dismembered empire there is the anemic 
gratitude of the hopelessly poor stunned by a 
misfortune that left none of the petulance of 
defeated ambition or of the spirit of restless 
hope. The Viennese want more food; but 
they lack the strength to make an outcry if 
they do not receive more, while no rivalry 
with other nations stirs their listlessness 

“Americans are machines,” said an Estho- 
nian peasant. “They have machines for 
making money, they scatter seed with ma- 
chines and reap and make bread with 
machines. If they will not send us money, 
let them send us some of their machines and 
we will make ourselves rich.” 

“But some of us are poor,’ I protested 
again and again, in face of the illusion of our 
inexhaustible wealth. 

“Poor!” exclaimed a German in answer. 
“You have a room with a bath.” 

“It costs me only two hundred marks 
a day—two dollars in our money,” I 
replied. 

“It is two hundred marks to us. A 
laborer’s family tries to live on a thousand 
a month!” he exclaimed, using my own 
argument against me. 

Every American confirms this view by the 
prodigality with which he spends his money 
abroad. Our money is popular if we are not. 
While the traveler's money holds out he may 
learn from guides and waiters that ours is a 
country without fault, that our women are 
the most beautiful in the world and that we 
won the War single-handed, though what the 
guides and waiters say behind our backs is 

another matter. 

Some people think that an article of this 
kind does harm because it feeds irritation 


with irritation. They hold that soft soap 
and molasses, whose reaction we now have, 
is the better way. I think that it hides real 
feelings which one day may violently erupt 
through the crust of deception. 

Only by seeing ourselves as others see us 
and others as they see themselves; only by 
learning the causes of our unpopularity can 
we remove them. We Americans can afford 
the luxury of being amiable. Our wealth, 
our power includes the responsib'lity of the 
soft answer that turns away wrath. 

If I were to give a recipe for traveling 
Americans which would promote interna- 
tional good feeling —that brotherhood of 
man for which we fought in the War — one of 
the first items would be to avoid the stage 
business of showing some “‘real money” to 
nations whose pride js sore hit by their depre- 
ciated currency. It is a sure way to encour- 
age the thought of repudiation in some form 
when the determination of these great peoples 
to pay their debts to the last cent is such a 
tribute to their honesty and courage. 


NSTEAD of being cross because America’s 
part in the War is not recognized, the 

American may turn diplomat who is as quick 
in his sympathy as he is grateful for his own 
good fortune; in recognizing the part played 
by the nation of the man to whom he is 
speaking. He can say: “Without you we 
would have lost the War,’ to Britons, 
Frenchmen and Italians and be perfectly 
confident that he is speaking the truth. 
(“Even if you were wrong, how you fought! 
You stood off the whole world!” will bring 
tears of pride to the German, if he is inter- 
ested in a friendly feeling from the ‘‘hated 
Hun,” who is now not marching toward 
aris but wondering how he can earn 
a living.) Following this line of “salesman- 
ship” in international amity, as the drum- 
mers would say, will bring the retort cour- 
teous: ““What would we have done without 
America?” which, if you know about it your- 
self — do you? — will give you the opportu- 
nity to tell something about the part we 
played in our Argonne Battle. 

I can vouch for this method from personal 
trial. Using it after I had encouraged candor, 
which always relieves a speaker’s mind and 
puts him in a soft mood, I found that I was 
becoming popular enough to lead me to think 
that a hundred thousand such ministers 
plenipotentiary going about Europe might 
do more to reduce armaments than the 
present official status of the League of 
Nations. 

Of course, there is the T-h-w-you method 
as follows: 

“You Allies were all in; you were broke — 
and you know it. Joffre and Lloyd George 
said that the only hope was America and 
America might be too late. Could you have 
mastered the submarine. without our troops’ 
help? No. We kept you from bankruptcy 
and starvation. Talk about saving us! We 
saved you. When the kaiser saw how our sol- 
diers fought and how fast they were coming, 
he quit.” 

This method is warranted, 
feed irritation with irritation. 

I may mention that I tried the method I 
favor on a stubborn old French peasant to 
whom America was a usurer forcing him to 
pay higher taxes. I told him about our 
high prices and worries at home, which were 
much the same as those in France; how 
our people Hooverized and had to subscribe 
out of their own pockets for all the loans 
and relief work; and, finally, that though 
we had been given a quantity of pieces of 
paper called money —only helping, the 
bankers say, to make prices higher — the 
trouble had been that the energy of the world 
for four years had been fired from the can- 
non’s mouth in destruction instead of pro- 
ducing real wealth for making that noble 
phrase “the advancement of the world” a 
fact. 

“So —so!” he said. There may be 
something in that. Oh, you clever Americans 
—but you do have all that paper money. 
Anyway, I know that my son will not go to 
war soon. No, it will be a long time before 
you can get many sons to try the trenches 
again. Meanwhile, we have time to think 
things out as we work on repairs, and by the 
time they are finished this old world will be 
feeling better-tempered — if the crops con- 
tinue good.” 
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Write for “L’art de la Toilette” to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
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Out of His Years 


—the father says: “My 
son, you are as old at forty 
as I am at seventy 







“Stop those habits that 
make sleepless nights and 
bad mornings. Watch your 
nerves; they are the main 
springs of your success. 








“Be careful of food and 
drink and among other 
things, think of Instant 
Postum instead of cotfee.” 
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“We Have Three 
in Our Home” 


“My mamasays she couldn’t keep 
house without them.” 
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Givesdouble service 
from every single 
electric socket. 
“Every wired home 
needs three or 
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An Analysis of the “Road Speed” of a Mix 


EN driving larger cars have often 
wondered at the “road speed” of 
a Maxwell. 

True, in an open straight stretch they 
have runaway froma Maxwell. Butinany 
“piece of going’ in which hills, turns, 
curves or rough roads enter into the gen- 
eralaverage they donotoutruna Maxwell. 





The reason for this is the special steels ; be 
ina Maxwell. They are made to Max-| me 
well’s own formulae, and make possible | roz 
construction combining ereat strength} — 
with light weight. M 

The lightness of the weight enables | bet 
Maxwell totakea turn with more ease and} | 
less slowing up, come down a hill under} wh 
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teels | better control, ascend a hill as well,and up toa high average its “road speed” 

flax-|make more time over a rough piece of | without breaking the speed laws. This 
sible | roadway. ability ina Maxwell is one of many that 1s 
neth} The streneth of its steels enables a = winning newfriendships daily. 
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Maxwell to stand equally as well, or Nearly 400,000 of them to ai 
les a| better, side strains, road unevenness, etc. date; in another cepa Mass 7 j 








and In otherwords,a Maxwell makes speed MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc., Derrorr, Micu. Uy 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD WINDSOR INTA 
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Sharp ? Oh Boy! 


HERE’S nothing like these won- 
derful Durham-Duplex Blades 














for a cool, safe, satisfying shave. 
> Made from the finest Swedish steel, 
= P oil-tempered, hollow-ground and 
d P sharpened to an exquisite cutting 
qd » edge. Extra long and double-edged 
qd ~» to give you the greatest shaving mile- 
q p age. And guarded to give you ab- 
q Pe solute protection when shaving. 
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Standard Set with 3 Detachable — $1.00 


Consisting of the razor, safety guard and 3 two-edged 
blades. Packed in a durable, sanitary case of American 
ivory. Just the thing for traveling bag or kit. Other 
$2 to $12. 


Additional Blades 50 Cents for a package of 5 


DURHAM -DUPLEX 
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‘ Fergussons lived there had been 





| had been Marietta’s good-bye. 





| wicked girl; 
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The Shy Ghost 


[Continued from page 29| 





She laughed and clapped her hands like a 


child. 


“I tell you now. You are very, very 
beautiful in your strong dark way. You will 
love me very, very much, n’est-ce pas? And 


I will love And we will be always 
happy, eh?” 

He had married her and for almost a year 
she had tried, as she promised, to be his wife. 
But what could you expect of such vagrant 
blood? How could you think that a gypsy 
could make a home of a parsonage? How 
could you imagine that the fairy who, in 
some wild prankishness under the full-moon, 
had put her hand in yours and sworn to love 
you would not slip out the door as the next 
new crescent set over the dark pines? 

There was an old story of a Fergusson of 
the Isle of Mull which his mother had told 
him, doing what she could to keep always 
before this child born in an alien land the 
misty purple hills of Scotland, and the fore- 
fathers that through centuries had battled 
with the sea-fog there. This story now came 
back to her son as through long nights of 
sleeplessness and despair he paced the little 
cabin floor. 

Once at the point of rocks near where the 
a wreck of 
some foreign ship. She had gone down with 
great shouting and crying and praying to 
the saints by the wretched creatures aboard 
her. There had been fine plunder in the 
wreckage, chests of silk and casks of brandy. 
But the Angus Fergusson of that day had 
brought home with him just a pale golden- 
haired girl, an eerie creature who could not 
speak one word of English, but was, for all 
that, taken to the kirk the next day and 
made wife of the Fergusson. He was mad 
with love of her, and spent his money in 
fetching rich gowns and jewels for her adorn- 
ment. And he set flowers for her in a hollow 
of the wind-swept isle and would go there 
and sit idly with her by the hour while she 
sang strange songs, and laughed loudly, and 
flew to kiss him from time to time. 

Then one night a ship lay off the point on 
a calm moonlit sea. And Fergusson found 
his wife with a little bundle across her shoul- 
der launching a small skiff and making for 
the unknown craft without one word of 
good-bye. The rest of the story was dark 
with passion and hate and bloodshed. And 
ever afterward this frail ghost, with flowers 
in her hair and moaning wild foreign songs 
had wandered restlessly at midnight around 
the house, and the Fergusson, once he had 
seen it, grew quite mad and so died years 
afterward, a raving white-haired old man, 
always crying for his wife. 

Had she too tried, Angus asked himself, 
this pretty child caught before she knew it 
by this sad grim Covenanting ancestor of 
his, had she too tried and found it impossible 
to be his wife? 


WHIL .E the wind swept across the woods 

and sang in the Florida pines the Fer- 
gusson of Tomocala would light a candle and 
would read again the scrap of paper that 
And there 
alone at midnight he would sometimes laugh 
aloud as though across the years he scoffed 
at Fergusson of the coasts of Mull who had 
had never a word of farewell. 

I have tried, Angus dear.” his letter ran, 
so hard. And you have loved me very 
very much, as you promised you would. 
But I cannot stand the parsonage, nor your 
frowns when I cannot make things go well. 
Then your face grows dark, — though this is 
not your fault, — when you are going to 
preach of sin and punishment. I have been 
happy sometimes, mostly at the little cabin 
in the orange grove; it is there I shall think 
of you. Nothing is your fault, I am just a 
I must come of bad people. 
Even when I loved you most it frightened 
me to think that I had promised that it 
should be for always. Then the world 
called. I can’t help it, I see the lights, I 
hear the music. I must go to it. Perhaps I 
shall not like it very well either — not for 
always, I know. Perhaps I shall grow tired, 
and want to come back. Will you want me? 
You had perhaps rather that I were dead 
and that you were, too, than that I should 
come back. For how do I know what kind 


you. 


“ 


| f a playground I shall find the world to be? 


I am a wicked child. Forgive me, perhaps 
you can, for you are very good. [| Was, at 
least for a little while, with all my he “art, 
Your Marietta.” 
This was her farewell, a farewell that made 
the heart faint with the memory of past 
happiness as well as with the apprehension 
of long desolate years. By turns he magni- 
fied his own gloomine ss, his age—everything, 
to find excuses for her, then, quickly chang- 
ing, tried to teach himself to call her a loose 
evil woman. Yet he could not hate her. 
She had been good in her own way. Had 
not every baby in the village reached out 
its chubby arms and cried ‘smilingly for 
her as she passed by? Perhaps, had there ° 
been small arms at the parsonage to hold 
her back she might have stayed. In the 
solitary night his head would go down 
upon his hands, and his eyes be hot with 
tears, tears bitter yet tender, too. His Celtie 
blood brought back to him half- -forgotten 
legends he had read or heard, of peasant 
lads in Scotland or Ireland who had loved 
among the fairy people, and who could never 
forget, though they died of the remembering. 


HE: too, Angus Fergusson, could not for- 

get, yet, less fortunate than they, he 
could not die of the remembering. Through 
the long months he prayed that either Mari- 
etta might come back to him or that death 
might come. Once at least he was in a mood 
to defy God. It was the night of a hot thun- 
der shower, and the lightning flashes seemed 
to come straight down upon him from the 
Eternal Law and the Eternal Vengeance, 
and to stay his hand. Through the winter 
the knife, its point smeared with his own 
blood turned rusty brown, hung on the wall 
beneath a crucifix. These were the months 
when, worn and pale, with eyes blazing 
almost like a madman’s, he went through 
Tomocala tracking down illness, sorrow, 
poverty, like some hot-breathed hound. 
The town came to love him the more it pitied 
him. Yet too it feared him. It felt some- 
thing almost uncanny about him, when he 
came out from his backwoods hermitage. 
But they did not guess in Tomocala that 
now at last Angus Fergusson was no longer 
alone; that there was a Thing which had 
come to live with him. 

One evening he had sat late by a sick-bed 
in the village. Toward one in the morning 
he started home. It was, for our tropical cli- 
mate, a cold winter's night. The sky was 
filled with scudding clouds, behind which 
raced a thin moon, emerging occasionally 
and casting fantastic shadows across the 
path. Fergusson’s head throbbed with pain 
and he felt almost faint from the close smell 
of drugs and the sickroom. He dragged 
his feet wearily. And, for the moment, in 
a kind of stupor of fatigue he forgot. Then 
as he came out from under the tree into 
the little clear stretch of road by his house, 
a great wave of memories seemed to rise 
up over him, bitterer than before. He stop- 
ped. And then it was that for the first 
time it seemed to him that the rough little 
cabin looked out from the orange trees as 
if it were stealthily on the watch for him. 
The windows on either side of the door were 


like two eyes peering down the path. He 
stopped and gazed at it. Did it wait, he 
asked, to hear his midnight prayer? Could 


it not rest till it had gloated over his suffer- 
ing? What grotesque face was that? He 
passed his hand over his eyes to drive away 
such fancies, and, withdrawing it, saw only 
the unpainted cabin he knew. Yet at the 
same time it came over him somehow that this 
was not the solitude he had left, something 
uneasy beat like a feverish pulse in his loneli- 
ness, that the very quiet of the forest held 
new sounds in lurking. Fergusson walked 
straight up to the house and, at the door, 
stopped. He was not surprised, some extra 
sense seemed already to have told him. In- 
side the cottage something was moving to 
and fro. By the door Fergusson crouched to 
listen. The thing moved gently, soft foot- 
falls wandered hither and thither, and fum- 
bling hands seemed to touch objects. 

There was an instant when his heart stood 
still at the thought of one joyous possibility. 

“Marietta!” he cried. 

Then he waited. The soft footfalls padded 


to the door, then there was silence. 
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ESAU, THE SKILFUL HUNTER, HAS RETURNED 


HEN the world war draft- 

ed men by millions from 

farm and factory the habits 
and occupations of whole communi- 
ties were twisted topsy turvy. New 
trades were born. Old arts and 
practices were revived. 


Esau, the mighty hunter, was 
reborn and came again into the 
birthright surrendered so long ago 
to Jacob. 


Into the forests went thousands 
of hunters and trappers after skins 
to keep warm the men exposed to 
the bitter cold and sweeping storms 
of Northern Europe; the aviators 
flying the icy upper levels of the air. 


That was the beginning of the 
great hunt, the most determined, 
the costliest and the most successful 
fur forage this old earth has ever 
known. 


Then women took up the demand 
for fur where the fighting men laid 
it down. Not since man emerged 
into civilization has there been such 
a hunting and trapping as that 
which woman inspires today. 


Prices for fur have soared beyond 
all precedent and previous imagining. 


Esau brings the furry pelts of his 
kill into the highest market of all 
time. Modistes and milliners of 
world-wide authority have set the 
fashion in furs. Dressmakers and 
furriers have carried the fashion 
into every community and stratum 
of civilized society. 


The fur fashion has also been set 
for men. Custom tailors and makers 
of ready-to-wear have snapped up 
all the suitable fur they can get for 
fur collars and linings of overcoats 
and reefers. Fur caps and gloves 
are in unprecedented demand. 


The return of Esau has driven 










by Richard J. Beamish 


























**Esau, the skilful hunter, has returned. He sets his snares and his 


price. Fair woman clamors for the choice of his kill—and you, 


Messieurs, must pay your share of the toll.” 


sky-high all fabrics into which fur 
enters. 


Beaver, Nutria, Hare, Rabbit — 
soft, fine furs always in high favor 
with Madame, are precisely those 
furs on which the maker of fine 
hats must also rely, because of their 
supreme felting quality. 


So your next derby or soft hat 
must pay a considerable tribute to 
Madame’s love of fine furs. 


“Fur in my hat!” you say. ““What 
do you mean?” 


Exactly that! Every good hat 
worn by men is felted fur. Examine 
your Stetson under a microscope 
and you will see neither warp nor 
woof, but a fine, close-meshed ma- 
terial, denser, softer, more durable 
than any product of loom and 


The felting process is one of the 
most interesting and least known of 
all industrial fabrications. Every 
filament of fur consists of a central 
shaft with tiny barbs extending 
along it, opening toward the tip of 
the filament. In the making of 
Stetson Hats, the furs best adapted 
are the Beaver, Nutria, Hare, 
Scotch Rabbit and pelts of like 


fineness. 


The fur is cut from the hide by 
knives revolving like the blades of 
a lawn mower. 


The fur fibres are weighed, so 
many ounces to a hat and the fila- 
ments are now ready for felting. 


They are fed into a machine 
which blows them under high pres- 
sure into a chamber containing a 
finely perforated copper cone about 
three feet high. 


Through the perforations comes 
sufficient suction to catch the fila- 
ments after they have been whirled 
madly around the chamber by the 
blast, their barbs having meanwhile 
meshed and locked as they whirled. 


A skilled worker opens the cham- 
ber and finds adhering to the cone a 





film so tender that a careless touch 
will break it. He removes the cone 
with the fur felt upon it, carefully 
wraps it in flannel, places a metal 
cover over it and plunges it into 
hot water to shrink and compact 


the felt. 


Then follows the coloring with 
dyes of the highest quaiity, the 
shaping and trimming, the stiffen- 
ing with India shellac, the finishing 
touches of finest leather and silk 
all of which have climbed to record- 
breaking costs since the war. 


Every Stetson is hand finished, 
just as every Stetson shape has 
been designed by artists who have 
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studied heads, the temperaments, 
the facial conformations, the callings 
and the preferences of mankind. 


Fur in a hat! Nothing but the 
best fur if it’s a Stetson. And the 
quality is maintained, even though 
fur prices have increased to ten 
times the pre-war level, and Beaver 
and other fine furs used in a Stetson 
are obtained only after arduous 
search and high bidding. 


Esau, the skilful hunter, has 
returned. He sets his snares and 
his price. Fair woman clamors for 
the choice of his spoils and you, 
Messieurs, must pay your share of 
the toll! 


Now if you want to know more 
about the inside facts of Hat Qual- 
ity, The John B. Stetson Company, 
Philadelphia, will be glad to send 
you the little book, “The Making 
of a Stetson Hat” — showing how 
these fine Stetsons are made of the 
furry pelts brought home by Esau, 
the hunter. 
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Children are sent to school and college 

that they may be better trained in mind and 

body to meet successfully, the competition 

and responsibilities of their own productive 
age. Equip your children with 


Waterman's 


Ideal | 
Fountain Pen 


It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness 
and fluent expression, all of which contribute greatly 
to a successful career. 

Business men and women, the world over, have found 
its greater convenience and absolute reliability an in- 
dispensable part of their every day equipment. 


Three types: Regular, Safety and Self Filling 
$2.50 and up at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago Boston 
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*Marictta,”” he cried again, but hope died 
in his heart. He caught at the door-knob, 
and then, his hands trembling with excite- 
ment, he got his keys out and opened the door. 

It swung wide open. Cautiously he took 
one step within, then struck a match. There 
was just his cabin sitting-room with its few 
rough chairs, nothing disturbed. 

At one end was the door to his little bed- 
room. There was a light in his eyes, and his 
hands twitched. Yet he deliberately lit a 
lamp and then slowly went to this other 
room. For one second at the door he hesi- 
tated, then quickly stepped inside, held the 
light in his hand high, and saw — nothing! 

Thena kind of panic seized him. He rushed 
| back to the larger room, flung the door to, 
| and locked it. And as he did so, outside he 
| heard those same trailing steps and it seemed 
that fingers fumbled at the lock. 

It was the work of a moment to be out of 
the door and to stand on guard peering into 
| the night. Softly behind him he closed the 
| door. And as softly in an instant, behind 
him, there was the sound of steps inside and 
of hands tapping idly on the wall. 

An hour or two, perhaps, that night he 
slept by the water's muddy edge under the 
bridge at Tomocala, and as dawn came slunk 
back to wait outside his yard until sunlight 
came and no ghosts could walk. 





UT in a little while he grew less afraid. 
The thing was shy and furtive as a wood- 
land creature. It waited inside for him as 
he came home at night and then slipped out 
as he entered, and through the night, 
so long as he kept within, it pattered to 
| and fro outside. He lost the first terror 
he had felt. The thing could have been a 
friend, a comrade to him, had it not been so 
timid. Sometimes he talked to it through the 
door and begged it to come in and be at rest. 
We in the village thought he had the fever. 
Perhaps he had. Old Dr. Anderson stopped 
him one day on his way home and filled his 
-in spite of him — with quinine and 
tinctures and tonics. The minister smiled 
his queer sweet smile. He could afford to 
| laugh. When he began to guess the truth 
he could not have told himself. But as 
once before a Fergusson’s wife had come 
back, so now this gentle dove of a 
ghost had found its way home to its own 
orange grove. When Marietta went away 
| there had been nothing of happiness left in 
| life. But this was the ghost of happiness at 
least. 





hands 


And it was the direct answer to his 
prayers. Marietta back again or Death, he 
had asked. Death must have come to Mari- 
etta so that she might come to him, and he 
and she would wait together, happily, till 
Death should be ready for him, too. 

Angus Fergusson’s happiness was_ short- 
lived enough. Young Armistead, who was 
at Trinity in New York, saw the girl pass 
him in a cab on Fifth Avenue and wrote of 
this to his friend. 

Then Fergusson knew which boon was to 
be granted him. It was Death that was his 
comrade. Once, opening the door suddenly, 
| he had thought that he saw trailing filmy 
grey vanish around the corner. That was 
before Armistead’s news came. He had re- 
membered the autumn day when Marietta 
had hung herself with moss and put a wreath 
of bay leaves and rose haws in her hair. 
Now he was wiser; he knew that the grey 
had been of some dusty shroud, that in the 
pale hair were Waxy lilies, heavily odorous. 
Death that he prayed for but dared not take 
himself now, he was sure, prowled near. 

In exasperation he tried to pounce upon 
the thing, to force it to come to him. 
Through thejlong nights he and it kept vigil 
like enemies. He cried to it, he abused it, 
even ence he cursed it through the door. Yet 
as ever it slid by him unseen and mysterious. 
It made a jest, a mockery of him. At last it 
broke his spirit 

Something made his eyes burn and _ his 
heart pound in his chest. In March there 
came a warmer night. The oranges had 
By the door crouched Fer- 

gusson, and through the thin boards he 
| pleaded with the thing outside. He begged, 

he cajoled, he caressed with a queer sweet 
voice such as only she besides had ever heard 
from him 
“Oh dear Death, oh good Death, oh my 
beloved ‘s 
It would be seeing too much of a soul in 
pain to know all that he said. Especially 
would it be wrong that any one should know 
what he whimpered as he grew weary. The 
night went on. The candle on the table flick- 
|} ered out, and the man on the floor finally 

slept with his head against the door like a 

tired child. Outside in the heavy sweet air 
' did the thing, sleepless, keep watch? 


bloomed again 


He was aroused by the doleful shriek of 
the night train leaving Tomocala station, |} 
awoke him to fresh energy. Still half-dazed 
by sleep he crashed heavily against the door, 
and cried to the thing outside. There was 
silence, but more than ever did Fergusson 
feel the presence, and know that he was 
heard. Something moved him to more vio- 
lent action. No longer would he be the play- 
thing of this shadow that had chosen to live 
with him. Death was his right, and Death 
should come in to him. 

He lit the candle again. Deliberately he 
took down from its place on the wall beneath 
the crucifix the knife rusty with his own 
blood. Then he sat down to wait 

“T give you a half-hour,” he said. “If you 
will not come in I will go out to you.” 

His blood bounded exultantly as he said 
it, for without he thought he heard a faint 
low cry as if the thing there whined and knew 
itself defeated at last. 

Without, the night was fair with the drift- 
ing perfumes of the spring. It was of a 
loveliness such as must have brought back 
bitter-sweet memories of his dead happiness 
to the man in the little cabin. But he 
gripped his knife and did not stir. After 
perhaps twenty-five minutes he flung the 
door open. As he did this the thing, so he 
imagined, pattered softly off as if it sought 
refuge under the sheltering orange trees. 
But it should never escape so, the man said 
to himself. His body now was racked with 
pain. But it was not so he would be con- 
quered — almost a smile came over his face 
at the thought. His fingers closed around 
the knife till his nails fairly cut his palm. 

“Come, Death,”’ he said in a low voice, “I 
will wait no longer. Come.” 

At first there was no sound. Then at the 
very end of the path by the road something 
crackled as if under a footfall. 

“Come,” he said again, and it sounded 
nearer. There was a gleam of something 
white under the arching trees, something 
that floated in the breeze. Then slowly 
it came up the path. It was in black all 
but this white scarf. Yet was it madness 
to see pale orange blossoms starring its 
grizzly hair? Timidly it came. Then impa- 
tiently Angus Fergusson rose. “*Come,”’ he 
called as the thing coweringly mounted 
the steps. His voice was hoarse with anger. 
Menacingly he raised the knife in his hand, 
held it pointed at his own breast. 

Then a shrill cry cut the night. 

“Angus, Angus!” 

The thing took a step forward and then 
tumbled in a heap in the very doorway. Fer- 
gusson stared dazed. Then the knife clat- 
tered on the floor and he had raised her in 
his arms. Marietta, his beloved Marietta, 
with orange flowers again starring her pale 
gold hair, Marietta come home, Marietta, the 
first boon he asked of God, granted. 


“WEs, I've come home,” she said a little 
later, still clasped jtight in his arms. 
“T did not like the world so much, I wanted 
to try, a second time, to be your wife. And 
then —” she hesitated and for the moment 
she clung more tightly to him “— a child will 
grow up better here, will it not, Angus?” 

Then under the candle-light she turned to 
look at him. 

“Oh my poor Angus, my poor boy,”’ she 
cried, and then as she quickly put her hands 
on his hot forehead and looked at his sunken 
blazing eyes, ““you have fever. You must 
be cared for. You must get well at once.” 

“T will get well now,” he said. 

They stood by the door. Again some- 
thing on the path crackled as if beneath a 
footfall. Marietta gave a little ery. 

“Do you see it?” asked Fergusson hoarsely. 

“No,” said Marietta slowly, “there is 
nothing.” 

The man put a hand again to his burning 
head. The girl slowly drew him toward the 
door. Yet he seemed to see. It was as he 
had so often imagined it, clad in the grey of 
some dusty shroud, with waxy lilies in pale 
tangled hair. He caught Marietta and held 
her tight, while slowly it moved down the 
path and then parting for a moment the trail- 
ing veils showed its face as it waved good-bye. 

“There is nothing there!”’ cried Marietta. 

“Tt was Death.” 

“It shall not have you. 
well.” 

“Yes, it has gone,”’ said Angus. “It will 
not come back. Not till it shall seem best 
to God.” 

By the door they knelt. 
prayed he kissed Marietta. 

“Come, wind of the South, and blow in 
my garden that is my soul,” he said. “Grant 
to us two thy peace, oh Lord.” 

“Us three,” murmured Marietta. 


I will make you 


And before he 
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Look to Your 
Sleeping Hours 


F it takes an alarm clock to waken you in the 
morning, and a mental struggle after that to get 
you up, be assured, you’re not getting the most 
restful sleep. For the utmost in sleeping comfort 
and restfulness, make the foundation of your sleep- 


ing outfit the 


Way Sadless Spring 
-<nNoO so¢ ‘n7 any waw *? 


The resilient surface yields 
to the curves of the body in 
any position, giving support 
to every part— inviting com- 
plete relaxation. Does not 
roll you to center of bed. 
Noiseless, sanitary, will not 
rust or tear bedding. 


Guaranteed for a Quarter 
Century not to stretch, sag 
or break. Do not be satis- 
fied with any bedspring 
that does not have the red 
stripe on the frame. It’s a 
guide to the genuine Way 
Sagless Spring. 


Interesting Booklet sent on request. 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 
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They Sing Exclusively for Columbia 


Al Jolson Nora Bayes Bert Williams 
Harry Fox Van & Schenck 


If Jolson sings it, it’s ahit. He has the goods! 


Nora Bayes lives every song she sings. She 
has the goods ! 

Van and Schenck make their piano talk. 
They have the goods! 

Harry Fox’s middle name is mirth. He has 
the goods ! 

Bert Williams’ song-a-logues win in a walk. 
He has the goods ! 

Their records are sold by Columbia dealers 
exclusively. They have the goods! 


Co_tuMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Company, New YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 








. Standard Models up ?o $300 x 
Period Designs up to $2100 gy 
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The Pragmatic Sanction 


[Continued from page 14] 





“Not for you, it ain't. Listen, now! You 
know I'm no piker —” 

“Of course, but —” 

“No, listen, girlie! Lookathis!” He drew 
thick rolls of bills from his vest pockets. 
“See, it’s all yours! And —” 

“I’m not keen on that talk, Frank.” 

“Wait! Get me right! Here —’ he pro- 
duced a check. 

She studied it, pursing her lips; read her 
own name on it, and the startling figures 
“$25,000"; saw, too, that it was certified by 
a New York bank. 

“See!”— he was saying eagerly —“that’s 
just a starter, just to show you I mean it! 
I’m not going to ask my girl to take chances. 
Not while I’ve got it.” 

“What would your wife say?” she asked. 

“Let her divorce me. God knows she’s 
not been straight with me. And if she does, 
honey, I'll make you marry me.” 

“Nothing doing, Frank. I'll never marry 
again. It’s not my game. Besides, I don’t 
know’s I’ve ever legally divorced Al. No 

. it isn’t that...” 

“What is it, then? What’s the matter? 
You know I’m crazy about you.” 

“T know. And I won’t say I’m not fond 
of vou. And if I turn this down now, and 
stick in the old wheel, and you go back East 
I'll miss you.” 

“Well, then —” 

“No, listen! I’m talking straight. I'll 
miss you. I’ll be as lonesome as the devil. 
And you'll fall for another girl —” 

“T won't let you say that!” 


“RUT you will! Don’t kid yourself. Prob- 
ably I'll fall for another fellow one of 
these days, and I don’t want to. There's a 
funny thing happened to-night. It isn’t what 
you think — it’s the old folks — my folks. I’ve 
just found out that they need me.” Quite 
suddenly, with the quick emotional respon- 
siveness of theatrical folk, she began crying. 
‘Bless your heart, Min! You'll be able to 
do everything in the world for them.” 
““No.”” She shook her head while the tears 
fell. “I’ve got to do it with the money I’ve 
made myself. I know I’m funny, but I seem 
to feel pretty strong about it. You'll have 
to let me go my own way, Frank.” 


Late on the following Monday morning, 
Minnie, tiny white dog in her arms, step- 
ped down from a North Shore train. The 
little wooden station of her youth had 
given way to a new elevated structure of 
concrete. There were substantial new build- 
ings. It was a new Sunbury, into which 
motion picture houses had already made 
their way. 

A colored hackman recognized her; stared 
curiously; said, “Hello, Minnie!’ And she 
nodded and hurried by. 

A drug clerk in the corner store — it was 
the Waters boy grown up — inclined his 
head distantly as he gave the address of her 
parents. She caught herself flushing. A 
disturbing experience; for if her hat and frock 
were somewhat elaborate, she had paid 
through the nose for every rag of it. It is 
of mild interest, however, that once around 
the corner she did slip off a number of her 
rings and drop them into her purse. It 
seemed to her even then that the passer-by 


looked at her as if she were a horned 
Viper. 
The neighborhood was depressing. Min- 


nie was passionately sensitive to poverty, 
and her spirits were sinking fast. The 
house was one of the drab row backing up 
to the tracks —little wooden boxes, gable- 
end to the street, the old fences with a 
picket missing here and there. 

She caught a glimpse, through a film of 
tears, of a white head and a sharp profile at 
an upper window, and ran up the steps. A 
slatternly negro sent her up-stairs. She 
tapped. Then her mother’s feet moved 
lightly across the floor; suddenly it became 
clear that she would have known those foot- 
falls and the now-hesitant rhythm of the 
step anywhere in the world — that familiar 
sound would have brought her, staring, out 
of the deepest sleep. When the door 
opened, she was sobbing, and holding the 
dog tightly to her breast. 

Mrs. Mason stared for a moment, then 
cried — “Minnie!” — and enfolded her, dog 
and all, in her trembling arms. 


Then the door closed, and, the dog sniffing 
about the pitifully dingy room, they sat 
and looked at each other. Minnie saw a 
broken old woman, mean furniture, and a 
folding bed. Then she felt those sad eyes 
on her, and talked in a rush through her 
tears. 

“IT bought every rag of it with my own 
money —I’m making money now —on the 
square, too—oh, it’s the show business, 
and I know you don't approve of it, but Lown 
two-thirds of my own company, and _ next 
year 'm going to put on an eighteen-thou- 
sand dollar production — you see this is the 
old burleyque wheel — that’s burlesque— and 
it’s a sure thing — surest there is — nothing 
like this chancy Broadway stuff. Oh, they 
get the press and play the big time and all that, 
but we have our own following and . . .” 

And Mrs. Mason, bewildered, struggled 
both to preserve her sanity and to believe 
the best. 

“Have you had any lunch, Minnie? I 
haven't much of anything here — but 
there’s a little tea and some crackers. They 
don’t mind our doing a little cooking here. 
For heavier meals we go over now and then 
to the bakery.” 

“Bless your heart, Mama, don’t you 
think of bothering. I had breakfast at ten.”’ 

- ee 

“Listen — I want to ask you — does papa 
ever speak of me?” 

Slowly the mother shook her head. There 
were many things she would have liked to 
say and to ask, but speech was bitterly diffi- 
cult. The one thing above all else that she 
could not possibly have told her daughter 
was that of late years she and her husband 
each knew that the other watched at about 
this season for the name of Minnie Mason 
among the theatrical advertisements. 

“Do you live here, Mama, in just this one 
room?” 

“Well, lately, it’s been all we could—” 

“Does papa do any business?” 

“It has been hard. Though Mr. Weston 
has promised, if he buys the new bank prop- 
erty, to give your father the business, and, 
of course, Lily —”’ 

“Mama!” Minnie, near to sobbing again, 
opened her purse,. “Here’s a little. Just 
for now —a hundred or so.” She tossed 
what bank notes she had into her mother’s 
lap. “No, don’t you say anything about it. 
Listen. I suppose papa owes more or less.” 

“Well, of course — he’s very hopeful now, 
as soon as Mr. Weston —” 

“Listen here! I can’t stay now. I've 
got a performance at two. We do two 
a day, you know. And I've got a hunch 
you'd better talk with papa first — sorta 
break it to him. But listen, you and papa 
sit down to-night and make up a list of every 
penny he owes —every penny, mind, with 
interest at six per cent. My father and 
mother took care of me when I was a kid, 
and I didn’t treat ‘em right, and I tell you 
right now they're not going to suffer while 
I've got a dollar to share with ‘em. . .No, 
I guess there ain't much use of our trying 
to talk about it. I'll be out to-morrow on 
the same train, and I'll expect that list to be 
ready. Papa won't feel so darn bad when 
he sees the coin. Money talks.” 

“Oh, Minnie, it hurts me a little to have 
you say things like —” 

“But it does, Mama! 
of that.” 

Wm. P. and Mrs. Mason dined that evening 
on beefsteak, French fried potatoes, aspara 
gus, ice-cream and coffee in the restaurant 
of the Chicago terminal; 2ad Wm. P. called 
the waiter, “George,” and gave him fifty cents 
afterward. Then, curiously sileni, he helped 
her on a Clark Street car. Mrs. Mason's 
face twitched nervously as she rode. 

Furtively they slipped into back seats in 
the dingy theatre. Silently, speaking of 
other, trivial things, they took car and train 
back to Sunbury. 

It was on the walk home that the mother 
spoke her thoughts. 

“IT suppose it — isn’t so 
she wouldn't — w-wear —” 
no further with it. 

“After all,” explained Wm. P. with 
pathetic eagerness, “it’s just what Minnie 
calls it, it’s a business. Of course, there's 
folks out here that wouldn't understand. 
Narrow folks. Every village has those. 
But it means something, don’t it, that she 
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teeth 


in this new way---remove the film 


All statements 


Millions of teeth are being cleaned in a 
new way. You see them everywhcre 
glistening teeth —teeth you envy, prob- 
ably. 

Now leading dentists join with us in 
urging that you try that metiuod. Ten- 
day tests are being sent to anyone who asks. 
See how your teeth look after combating 
the film. 


Film ruins teeth 


Dental science has discovered that film 
causes most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel 
with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

Much film escapes the tooth brush. 
The ordinary tooth paste cannot dissolve 
it. A soapy tooth paste makes it more 
viscous. So very few people escape tooth 
troubles despite the daily brushing. 


approved by high dental authorities 


It is the film-coat that discolors not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
hold food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Now we combat it 


For years that film has been a vital prob- 
lem. It is removed by dental cleaning, 
but in the months between it may do a 
ceaseless damage. And we have seen 
tooth troubles constantly increase. 

Now science has discovered an efficient 
film combatant. Able authorities have 
proved it by many careful tests. Dentists 
have long employed it. And for home use 
it is now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. 


You can quickly know 


You can quickly see the Pepsodent 
effects. This ten-day test reveals them. 
And the book we send explains all the 
reasons for them. 

The film is albuminous matter. So Pep- 
sodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. Its object is to dissolve the film, 
then to day by day combat it. 

This method long seemed impossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 


agent is an acid harmful totheteeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activat- 
ing method. And now millions of people 
every day combat the film in this way. 


Pepsodent combines three new methods 
to meet modern dental requirements. We 
urge you to try it. See what these new 
methods mean, both to you and yours. 
Cut out the coupon so you won't 
forget. 


PAT. OF F. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Look in 10 days 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how they 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
It will be a revelation. 
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OWDS her own show Aleans character, 
don't it? I know it’s queer, but 

They sat in the two front windows, Wm 
P., haggard after a sleepless night, in the 
patent rocker; Mrs. Mason, who never leaned 


back, in the straight chair with the cane 


seat Outside, the voung leaves of the elms 
rustled brightly in the flooding golden sun- 
light 

They watched each casual passer-by; 
strained their eyes at each sound. When 
the silence had grown long she asked 

“Where'd you put the list, Will?” 

He opened his hand to show the folded 
paper 

She's coming, Will, l oe her 

“Oh, yes!” He was staring out through 
the screen at the richly attired creature who 
walked with so conspicuously easy a swing 


‘Hadn't we better go down and meet her, 
Will You know she’s a busy woman.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. You mustn't scold 
if I'm a little severe with her, Sue.” 

“Oh, Will not now not when she’s 

“| Il have to act as I feel. There's some 
good trying to cover up.” 

But on the steps, as Minnie came in at 
the gate, Wim P cried 

It was Minnie who took matters in hand. 


, r ,* 
things it’s no 


“Have you got the list, papa?”’ she asked, 
strangely like the child he had lost. “If you 
have, we'll go straight down to the bank.” 

“I think I've got it all down, Minnie, 


but I'm not sure about some of the interest 


“Mr. Weston can straighten that out. 
They have interest tables in banks.” 

“Oh, I suppose they can. Never thought 
o that. Hold on, Minnie, your mother 
can’t walk quite so fast.” 

They turned the corner into Simpson 
Street and advanced on the bank, Wm. P. 
outside, the arrestingly handsome 
Minnie and her dog on the inside, Mrs. 
Mason between them. Minnie found the 
flush coming again, and grew quietly angry. 
Mrs. Mason’s face was twitching in that 
nervous way. Wm. P.’s head was defiantly 
up and back. Curious eyes were peering 
out shop-windows. And each of the three 
sensed an electric whisper flying ahead of 
them along the street. 

In the bank, Minnie drew her father aside, 
asked how much he would need at the start. 

“I'm afraid,” he began— “of course, 
there was a good many old things — and 
you said —” 

“Don’t feel that way, papa; just tell me.” 

“It's — almost a thousand dollars!” 

“Is that all!” Minnie was _ brusquely 
cheerful. She led them directly across the 
tiled floor to the mahogany rail. 

Mr. Weston, a quiet little man, very bald, 
with close-clipped gray mustache and large 
spectacles, breathing the decorum that was 
felt among the responsible folk of Sunbury 
to be the ultimate expression of their sub- 
urban life, looked up 

“How do you do, 


on the 


Minnie,” said Mr. 
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On the new concrete platform Mrs. Mason 


For he knew as well as 
speaks it is best to 


Weston, gravely. 
she that when money 
listen attentively. 

“Good morning, Mr. Weston,” 
and already, at this encounter, her quick 
emotions were struggling for expression. 
“Now listen, papa wants you to help him 
straighten out a few things bere. He ‘re , 
she guardedly opened her purse — “here's 
my check for two thousand. I thought 
you'd like it certified. Of course you don't 
know much about me these days — ” 


she replied; 


“Oh, I'm sure — began Mr. Weston, 
politely. 

“That's the gospel. You don’t. Papa’ll 
tell you what he wants done. Whatever 


balance there is you'd better just hold to 
his credit on a check account. I'll send some- 
thing every wee k - fifty or a hundred.” 

“Oh, Minnie,” ee athed her mother, “not 
so much! Child, we really — 

But Minnie drew herself up. Her face 
worked as if in preparation for an emotional 
Her blazing eyes swept the subtly, 
pruriently hostile room. “I’ve got it,” 
she cried. “I tell you I've made good. And, 
by God, my father and mother are going to 
have the best there is!” 

They left Wm. P. at the bank and walked 
to the station; and along the street Mrs. 
Mason, her face averted, said not a word. 
Minnie started a number of sentences, even 
worked up an embarrassingly loud laugh, 
but drew out no response. 


scene. 
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sank on a bench. And then Minnie saw 
that she was crying. 

“Why, mama!” she breathed; sat beside 
her, put a strong arm around her — “What 
is it — what's happened?” 

Mrs. Mason sobbed — “Minnie, I —]| 
can’t bear it! I never thought I'd live to — 
don’t think me ungrateful for all you're 
doing for us — but the awful thing you 
said — swearing like “a : 

Minnie’s thoughts ated bewildered here 
and there. “I didn’t swear, mama!” 

“You — you did. Right before Mr. Wes. 
ton. I—I'm old fashioned, I suppose, but 
I can't b-bear to think — 

“Oh!” breathed the daughter, softly, “Oh, 
yes! I remember.” Then the 
and rolled down her fair cheeks. 

“Promise me you'll never say that d-dread- 
ful thing again.” 

“I will, mama!” Her thoughts were 
picturing before the mind's 
complications that lay 
ahead. “I will —I promise now. You g-get 
careless in—my crowd. But I'll never 
swear again. Never.” 

She held her little mother close, heedless 
of who might see, warmly, luxuriously happy 
in this new emotion with its mome ntary 
sense of a safe anchorage. And she knew, 
as the thin shoulders within her encircling 
arm relaxed their nervous tension, that the 
mother was richly happy, too. 





tears came 


racing forward, 
eye the curious 





The 


Sacred Bull 


in Our Economic 


[Continued from page 34} 


Premises 





Suppose then, 2s in Illustration IIT, that 
you increase the amount of goods without in- 
creasing the money. It is clear what will 
happen now. There are more goods to be 
bought and sold with the same 
money as before, and prices fall 

But suppose, as in Hlustration IV, that as 
goods increase so money increases also, in a 
constant relation What then happens? 
Nothing at all. There are more goods to be 
sold for money and there is more money to 
buy goods with, and prices stand still 

And now you say: “ Very well, so far. But 
how shall this constant relation between 
money and goods be determined? How shall 
anybody know when to increase or decrease 
the number of dollars, and in what amount?” 
means of an Index 


amount of 


The answer is: By 
Number 

If the production of commodities increases, 
prices will tend to fall and the Index Number 
will show it. Then you increase the number 
of dollars accordingly If the produc tion of 
commodities is less prices will tend to rise, 
and the Index Number will show this also. 
Then you decrease the number of dollars. 
You increase the dollars in one case because 
there are more goods to be bought and sold 
and. thereforez more need for dollars. You 
them in the other case, 
therefore, there is less 


decrease because 
goods are few 4% and, 
need for dollars 

To the economist this is a clear and definite 
answer. ‘To the rest of us it is dark and per- 
plexing 

What is an Index Number? 

While 1 was thinking how I should make 
the nature of this fearsome statistical animal 
clear to the | 1¥ person I became dimly aware 
that the barber was telling me why the price 
of a hair cut had risen to sixty cents 

“ Bread,”’ he was saying, “bread that was 
ten cents for au big loaf is seventeen cents for 
A steak that was forty, forty- 
cents is a dollar-and-a- 
quarter, and they don’t care. Potatoes! You 
know what you pay for potatoes But do you 
remember a few years ago that when you went 
for kerosene the tradesman stuck a potato on 
the spout of your can to keep the oil in? 
\ nice cabbage used to be five cents for a 
head. Now they sell him by the ounce. My 
God! There was Schneider around the corner 
sold you a hat fora dollar. Nomore. Now 
that same hat would be three or three-and-a- 
half. A suit of clothes. You could get a fine 
suit of clothes for seventeen dollars. Now a 
poor suit is forty or fifty, and they are not 
oarticular. That is to say nothing of the 
things we buy in this business. Perfumes, 
for instance. They have gone up five or 
six times, and they are water — just water. 
Nobody is in the least particular.” 

Well, that way, in his mind, this barber 


a smaller one 
five, maybe fifty 


had constructed a fairly good Index Number. 


He got the 


food essentials first, put clothes 


next, and mentioned perfumes last. Weigh- 
ing one class of things against another and 
considering not only the extent of the rise but 
the importance of each kind of thing in the 
scheme of existence, he concluded that the 
average cost of living had somewhat more 
than doubled during five or six years. And 
that is approximately right. 

The average is what an Index Number must 
represent, since the cost of living consists in a 
great number of separate things, and each 
one of those things is affected in cost by the 
cost of an incredible number of other things. 
We cannot take account of everything. All 


things do not go up and down alike, in the 
same way and at the same time. Besides, 


goods of different kinds are of unequal im- 
portance. We have to buy much more of 
some than of others. We have to buy more 
food than anything else. 

If the barber had taken only bread, and 
Schneider's hats, and perfumes, all three at 
equal importance, he might have arrived at a 
conclusion like this: Bread has doubled; that 
is 100 per cent. increase. A hat has gone up 
three times; that is 300 per cent. Perfumes 
cost six times as much as they did; that is 600 
These three things added together 
have gone up 1,000 per cent., and 1,000 per 
cent. divided by three is 333 per cent. There- 
fore, the cost of living has increased three 
times, or 333 per cent. 

That would be wrong. And he didn’t do it 
that way. Why? Because he knew as a 
matter of common sense that a rise in the 
price of the hat one buys once or twice a year, 
or in perfumes, would not affect the actual 
cost of living nearly so much as lesser in- 
creases in the prices of such things as bread 
and meat and potatoes, which one buys all 
the time. So, although a hat had increased 
300 per cent. and perfumes 600 per cent., 
he counted them lightly and stressed the 
prices of food, thereby arriving at the rough 
average cost of living, 
increased 


per cent 


conclusion that the 
according to his experience, had 
about one and one-half times, or 150 per 
cent. That is not far from the statistical 
truth. 

The statistician works in exactly the same 
way, only with more care and elaboration. 
He groups commodities according to their 
importance in the scale of human wants. He 
takes, let us say, two items of grain, or one of 
grain and one of flour, to represent bread; 
then two of meat, one fresh and one salt; then 
two of staple vegetables, probably potatoes 
and beans; then one of butter, which will 
stand for milk also; cotton, leather and wool 
to represent clothes; one of lumber and one of 
iron to represent houses, and so on. Then he 
finds how much each separate item has in- 
creased — this one 100 per cent., this one 70 
per cent., and this one 125 per cent., until 
they are all accounted for. Lastly, he adds 
all these increases together and divides the 


total by the number of items. The result is 
the average increase in the cost of living. It 
is the Index Number of prices. 

Anybody can do it. 

Get out the old grocery book of 1914 and 
let us make a few comparisons, confining 
them to food alone. 


If the price of a loaf of bread has 


doubled, the increase is...... 100° 
If meat that was 25 cents a pound 
now is 60, the increase is . 140% 


If eggs that were 30 cents a 
dozen now are 60, the increase 


Pe ee : 100% 
If butter that was 40 cents now 

is 78 cents, the increase is. . . 95% 
If potatoes have doubled, the in- 

crease is. . ; ceo inn anak 





The aggregate of these increases 


And as we have five items, we divide 535 
by 5, and the result is 107 per cent., which is 
the average increase in price of these five 
commodities. So any Index Number is con- 
structed, only, of course, on a much larger 
seale. 

There are several well-known Index Num- 
bers. The R. G. Dun & Company, commer- 
cial agency, has kept one for many years. 
It is the oldest in this country. The New 
York Times Annalist keeps one which is based 
on food commodities only, and is corrected 
weekly. The government keeps one, based 
on more than 250 different commodities, and 
its authority now prevails. No two Index 
Numbers are kept in exactly the same way. 
The principle is the same, but the statistical 
technique is original in each case and the 
selection of commodities is different; and yet 
they all prove each other. The statisticians 
say they synchronize. This means that they 
all rise and fall together and agree remark- 
ably in their testimony as to the course of 
prices. This is a very important fact, since 
it shows that we are dealing with a sound and 
trustworthy instrument. 

In the adjustment of great wage disputes 
the Index Number has become indispensable. 
When you read in the newspaper that the 
miners or the railroad employees, arguing 
their case for higher pay, have introduced 
evidence to show that the cost of living has 
risen faster than wages, what does that mean? 
It means that we have gone already a long 
way toward dealing with averages in a 
rational manner. For the period in question 
the government’s Index Number shows, let 
us say, that the average cost of living has 
advanced 90 per cent. In the time 
wages have increased only 50 per cent. 
Clearly, therefore, the wage-earners, not- 
withstanding the rise of 50 per cent. in their 
pay, are worse off than before. They are 


Same 


entitled to further relief, and generally, on the 
showing of facts, that is, on the evidence of 
the Index Number, they get it. 

But now consider what this is that happens. 

A wild and unscientific dollar, bearing no 
natural relation to the amount of wealth 
existing or in process of making, becoming 
suddenly much inflated, out of all proportion 
to the increase in the amount of commodities 
produced, has caused prices to rise absurdly, 
Wage-earners complain of the cost of living 
and threaten to strike for more pay. Then 
everybody concerned goes to Washington 
and the Index Number is invoked. If it 
shows that prices have risen faster than 
wages, a redistribution of dollars is decreed. 
More dollars are allotted in the form of 
wages—not to all wage-earners alike but only 
to those who have threatened to tie up the 
railroad system or paralyze the mining in- 
dustry. Then other groups of wage-earners 
begin to rebel and strike, for the same rea- 
sons. Little by little most of them get more 
or less relief, on the testimony of the Index 
Number; but it is altogether an awkward 
and ill-natured performance. 

Meanwhile, the increase of wages, begin- 
ning at the top, has made a false need for 
more dollars, and the dollar is further in- 
flated. The cost of living goes up and up; 
and before you know it the big labor groups, 
the miners and the railroad employees, are 
back in Washington with the same case to 
prove. The Index Number shows that the 
further rise in the cost of living has eaten up 
their last increase, and more, so that they are 
worse off again, and must have more pay. 
And they get it. 

Continually the Index Number is invoked 
to mitigate the evils that flow from an 
unscientific, fluctuating money unit. 

Repeatedly, on the evidence of the Index 
Number, a new distribution of depreciated 
dollars is decreed. 

But there is no attempt by means of that 
same Index Number to control, rationalize 
and cure the dollar itself. 

No. The gold dollar, romantically derived 
from the rocks, bearing only the most whimsi- 
cal and arbitrary relation to the human’s 
wealth-producing activities,— is the sacred 
bull in our economic premises. We build 
defenses against its cavorting ways. We even 
go so far as now to indemnify some of the 
victims of its depredations. But you may 
not touch the person of the bull. Just pro- 
pose to do that and all our modern super- 
stitions rise to save it. 

So there it is. 

We have knowledge of the means whereby 
to provide a constant dollar, the buying 
power of which shall be always the same. 

We know how to eliminate these wild and 
perilous fluctuations in the cost of living. 

Do we want sane money? 


Or do we prefer the dollar mad? 
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BUT WHAT KIND OF PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRES 


INE years ago, there were 

only about 25,000 motor 
trucks in the country. That was 
when the first pneumatic truck tire 
ever built came out of one of the 
U. S. Tire factories. 


' ‘How changedtoday. More than 

700,000 trucks. Over 5,000 
truck /ines, paralleling the service 
of the railroads. More starting 
daily. 


The United States Rubber 
Company has long been prepar- 
ing for this new transportation 





Fifty-three 
Factories 





era. Looking ahead—realizing the 
part the right kind of pneumatic 
truck tires should play. Thinking 
of the food situation, the industrial 
situation— every phase of com- 
mercial transportation. 

Its years of experience—longest 
of any truck tire manufacturer— 
have been devoted to this one 
objective: the construction of a 
Truck Pneumatic built for Truck 
service. With the result that it 
has been able to incorporate, in 
each U.S. Nobby Cord Pneu- 
matic Truck Tire, a structural 





The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


strength beyond anything ever 
attempted—as may be seen from 
the way its beads are anchored, 
its breaker strips multiplied, its 
flap moulded, its side cushions 
bulwarked, its holding to the road 
made sure. 
+ * * 


The United States Rubber 
Company is providing truck own- 
ers today with the pneumatic 
truck tire performance they will 
be looking for when the bulk of 
the nation’s freight business is 
being done by motor truck. 


U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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-ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 


The improved athletic underwear that frees 
you from the troubles and restraints of old- 
style union suits—-that lets you run, jump, 
bend over, without binding or chafing any- 
where. As easy and comfortable as a rocking 
chair. And, in the cotton suits bearing a ‘Kittle 
Srunk”’ label, it 1s absolutely unshrinkable 
fits al] the time. “It opens on the side—ad- 
justed in a jiffy.” 


Duofolo 


Health Underwear 


for Men Women and Children 


The patented two-fold fabric, in fall and 
winter underwear, that keeps cold out and 
warmth in like a storm window. Protects your 
health, keeps you warm outdoors and comfort- 
able indoors. Try it this coming winter- 
you'll ijike it. Brings health and comfort for 
the whole family, man, woman, child and 
infant. 





HENDERSON & ERVIN 
Duofold Health Underwear Company 


331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





Branches in Chicago and San Francisco 
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The Wanderer of the Wasteland—omined som page 19 








There are also many men, an’ a few women, 
who just drift or wander or get lost in the 
desert. An’ out of all these, if they stay in 
the desert, but few survive. The Great Ameri- 
can Desert is a vast place an’ it is covered by 
unmarked graves an’ bleached bones. I've 
seen so many — so many.” 

Dismukes paused while his broad chest 
heaved with a sigh. 

“T was talkin’ about what men think the 
desert means to them. In my case I say 
gold, an’ IT say that as the other man will 
claim he loves the silence or the color or the 
loneliness. But I'm wrongan’soishe. The 
great reason why the desert holds men lies 
deeper. I feel that. But I’ve never had the 
brains to solve it. I do know, however, that 
life on this wasteland is fierce an’ terrible 
Plants, reptiles, beasts, birds, an’ men, all 
have to fight for life far out of proport ion to 
what's necessary in fertile parts of the earth 
You will learn that early, an’ if you are a 
watcher an’ a thinker you will understand it 


“THE desert is no place for white men. An 
oasis is fit for Indians. They survive there 
But they don’t thrive. I respect the In- 
dians. It will be well for you to live a while 
with Indians. . . . Now what I most want 
you to know is this.” 

” The speaker's pause this time was impres- 
sive, and he raised one of his huge hainds, like 
a monstrous claw, making a gesture at once 
eloquent and-strong. 

“When the desert claims men it makes 
most of them beasts. They sink to that 
fierce level in order to live. They are trained 
by the eternal strife that surrounds them. A 
man of evil nature survivin’ in the desert be- 
comes more terrible than a beast He is a 
vulture. On the other hand there are men 
whom the desert makes like it Yes 
fierce an’ elemental an’ terrible, but greater 
in another sense — greater through that 
eternal strife to live — beyond any words of 
mine to tell. DPve met a few such men, 
an’ if it’s possible for the divinity of 
God to walk abroad on carth in the shape 
of mankind, it was invested in’ them. 
The reason must be that in development 
by the desert, in the case of these few men 
who did not retrograde, the spiritual kept 
pace with the physical. It means these men 
never forgot, never reverted to mere un- 
thinking instinct, never let the hard fierce 
brutal action of survival on the desert. kill 
their souls, Spirit was stronger than body 
I've learned this of these men, though | 
never had the power to attain it. It takes 
brains. I was only fairly educated. AW 
though I've studied all my years on the 
desert, an’ never gave up, [ wasn't big 
enough to climb as high as Tecan see. I tell 
you all this, Wansfell, because it) may be 
your salvation. Never give up to the desert 
nor to any of its minions! Never cease to 
fight!) Thus you will repent for your crime. 
The secret is never to forget your hold on 
the past your memories —an’ through 
thinkin’ of them to save your mind an 
apply it to all that faces you out there.” 

Rising from his seat Dismukes made a 
wide sweeping gesture, symbolical of a limit- 
less expanse. “An? the gist of all this talk of 
mine — this hope of mine to do for you as Pd 
have been done by — is that if you fight an’ 
think together like a man meanin’ to repent 
of his sin — somewhere out there in the lone- 
liness an’ silence you will find God!” 

With that he abruptly left the camp-fire to 
stride off into the darkness; and the sonorous 
roll of his last words seemed to linger on the 
quiet air. 

Adam stared out into the night where 
Dismukes had vanished. Something great 
had happened Was the man Dismukes a 
fanatic, a religious wanderer of the waste- 
land, who imagined he had found in Adam 
an apt pupil, or who had preached a sermon 
because the opportunity presented itself? No! 
The prospector had the faith to give out of 
his lesson of life on the desert. And as Adam 
felt the mounting passion of conviction, of 
gratitude, his stirred mind seemed suddenly 
to burst into a radiant and scintillating in- 
spiration of resolve to be the man Dismukes 
had described. Repentance! — Expiation! 
True to himself at the last in spite of a horri- 
ble and fatal blunder! 

“Oh, Guerd! Guerd, my brother!” he 
cried, shuddering at the whisper of that 
name. ‘*Wherever you are in spirit — hear 
me! ... Vl rise above wrongs and hate 


and revenge! —T'll remember our boyhood 
— how I loved you! I'll atone for my crime! 
I'll never forget I'll fight and think to 
save my soul-——and pray for yours! . 

Hear me and forgive — you who drove me 
out among the wanderers of the wasteland!” 


Adam lay awake for some length of time 
waiting for Dismukes to return, but he did 
not come. The night grew lighter and the 
sky bluer owing to the increased brillianey 
of the stars. Adam at length succumbed to 
drowsiness 

It was Dismukes’s call that awakened him 
His slumber had been deep and prolonged. 
The sun already tipped the eastern range 
rosy red. Adam felt no severe effects from 
his hard experience, except. an inordinate 
hunger. After breakfast, while they were 
cleaning up the camp utensils, the prospector 
talked about burros. 

“Now, Wansfell, you must learn all about 
burros,” began Dismukes. “The burro is 
the most important part of your outfit. 
This desert would still be a blank waste, un- 
known to white men, if it had not been for 
those shaggy lazy lop-eared little donkeys 
Think of that! Whenever you get sore at 
one an’ feel inclined to kill him for some 
trick or other, just remember that you could 
not get along without him. 

“Most burros are alike. They hang near 
camp, as you see mine, hopin’ they can steal 
a bite of somethin’ if you don’t give it to 
them. They'll eat paper, or most anythin’ 
except greasewood They love paper off 
bacon. They never get homesick an’ seem 
contented in the most desolate places. Thad 
a burro that was happy in Death Valley 
which’s the hell-hole of this wasteland. 
Burros are seldom responsive to affection. 
They'll stand great abuse. Never expect 
any thanks Always patient. They are 
usually easy to catch. But they must know 
you. Only way to catch them is to head 
them off. Then they stop. Young burros 
are easily broke, an’ will follow others They 
must be driven. Never knew but one that 
I could lead. Don't forget this. They have 
the most wonderful endurance never 
stumble or fall 
nothin’. In the mornin’ when vou start off 


an’ can exist on practically 


on your day's travel the burros are fresh an 
they drive fine. But, in the afternoon, when 
they get tired, they think of tricks. They'll 


lie down roll over on a pack knock 
against a rock or tree. They ll get together 


in a bunch to tangle the packs. When a 
burro intends to lie down he humps his back 
an’ wriggles his tail. [t's hard to get burros 
across streams. Scared of water! Dve had 
to carry my burros many a time. But they'll 
climb or vo down the steepest, roughest 


mountain trail without fear. Burros have 
more patience an’ good qualities an’ also 
cussedness than any other beasts The y 
pick out pardners an’ stick together all the 
Lime A big bunch of burros will pair off 
regardless of sex. They bray at night an 


awful sound till you get used to it. Well, 
I guess that’s an introduction to desert burros 
It’s all serious fact, Wansfell, as you'll learn, 
an’ to your cost, unless you remember.” 

“TH remember,” he asserted, with con 
viction. 


“ DARES AY you will,” replied Dismukes, 

“but the idea is you must remember be- 
fore you get in trouble, not after. T can’t tell 
you how to know a burro is goin’ to trick you. 
I'm just givin’ you facts as to the nature of 
burros in general. You must study an’ learn 
them yourself. A man could spend his 
life studyin’ burros an’ then have lots to 
learn. Most prospectors spend half their 
time trackin’ their burros. It’s tryin’ to find 
burros that has cost many a desert man his 
life. He's the camel of this Sahara —an 
speakin’ of that reminds me that this trip 
out [ saw two camels.” 

“What?” queried Adam, incredulously 
“Not real African camels!” 

“Ves the real old genuine camels from 
Africa,” replied Dismukes, with such posi- 
tiveness that Adam had but to believe him 
“Regular hump-backed, shaggy ships of the 
desert. There were two of them over 
here in a wild canyon in the Chuckawallas 
Good water an’ some grass, an’ a place I 
never knew a white man but me to reach 
These camels ran off when they saw me, but 
they came back Needed water, as | found 
out. When they saw T was harmless they 


stayed in the canyon, grazed with my burres 
an’ got fairly tame. If I hadn't found a 
good pocket of gold I'd have caught them, 
an’ tried to use them. Maybe I'll do it vet 
They would be great to cover distance an 
pack outfits on this desert. But ridin’ one 
would be hell. An’, of course, I couldn't keep 
up with camels on foot, like I do with burros.”’ 

“Dismukes! You can’t be serious,” ex 
claimed Adam.“ African camels out here 
wild on the desert!” 

*“Wansfell, it’s a fact that you may see for 
yourself some day. An’ the explanation is 
simple. T've long heard of camels on the 
Colorado Desert An’ twice [ met pros 
pectors who had seen some. Finally I met a 
fellow who told ne how these camels Cun 
to get here. The government imported 
camels from Africa twice. They were 
brought across to New Orleans or Galveston 

two good-sized bunches of them — the 
last in 1857, I think, an’ they were for experi 
mental purposes. The government believed 
camels would make great) pack animals 
An’ they were tried out in the desert: places 
An’ they worked fine as long as there was 
any drivers who knew how to manage them 
The draw-backs were that the camels would 
scare every horse clear out of his skin, an’ 
also they would wander too far from camp 
So the experiment was a 
failure Some of the camels were sold, an’ 


nm search of food 


some got away to wander out here into Cali- 
fornia There are desert valleys in’ the 
mountains that no white man ever saw An’ 
perhaps camels from the Sahara have found a 
home in them.” 

“Well, PIL be darned!” ejaculated Adam 

“Wansfell, here’s an idea,” went on Dis- 
mukes, who appeared to respond to Adam's 
increasing interest in a way that hinted of a 
long-lost pleasure in the sound of his voice 
“Tf you want to do somethin’ big — after 
you get well an’ strong an’ know the desert 
go catch those camels an’ make burros out of 
them. It could be done. [could do it. Just 
think! You could travel a hundred miles in 
no time. Ride so fast the heat would never 
bother you. Go easy from one good water 
hole to another Pack more grub than vou'd 
use in a year, An’ best of all, there are 
claim-jumpers an’ robbers an’ murderers of 
miners in’ this desert bad men, ignorant 
an’ superstitions, who would drop dead of 
fright at sight of a camel! 


TS wonderful,” replied Adam, “but, 

heavens, it's beyond me 

“Boy, you haven't got the gist of all my 
talk,” returned Dismukes, earnestly =" 
said that out here alone in this awful 
desolation this naked = earth a man 
either becomes an animal or he becomes 
superhuman, 

With that decisive conclusion the pros 
pector appeared to have talked himself out 
for the present, and he devoted his efforts 
to a selection of parts of his outfit that mani- 
festly he meant to turn over to Adam. His 
generosity filled Adam with consternation, 
but he was deaf to objection or appeal. At 
length having made the selection to his 
satisfaction, he went out to wake up the 
burro Jinny. As he led Jinny into camp all 
the other burros trooped along 

“Watch me pack an? then you try your 
hand on Jinny,” he said 

Adam was all eyes while the prospector 
placed in position the old ragged pads of 
skins and blankets, and the pack saddles 
over them. to be buckled « irefully | pon 
the horns of these were hung the boxes, one 
each side of the burro with even distribution 
of weight, and then on top and between 
came the bedding and canvas It was all 
comparatively easy until it came to tying 
the pack on with a rope in what Dismukes 
called a hitch. This puzzled Adam sorely 
However, after Dismukes had accomplished 
it, Adam believed he could make a respect 
able showing. He began to pack Jinny, and 
did very well indeed till he got to the hiteh, 
which was harder to tie than it looked 

“Pack the canteen of water yourself, 
said Dismukes, as he led Adam out from 
under the tree and pointed west See 
where that long low sharp ridge comes down 
to the desert Well, that’s fifty miles 
Around that point lies a wide canyon. In 
dians live up that canyon. They are good 
people. Stay with them work for them 
till vou learn the desert Now as to 
vettin’ there. Go slow Rest often in the 


shade of iron-woods like this one Dake a 
good rest durin’ the middle of the da \ 
long as yousweat you're in no danger. But 
if your skin gets dry you need to get out of 
the sun an’ to drink There are several 
springs along the base of this range. Choco 
late Mountains they're called An’ don’t 
ever forget that water is the same as life 
blood. Go slow Maybe you'll take two or 
three days to reach the Indian canvon. B 
keepin’ that ridge in sight you can’t miss it 

The next move of the prospector was to 
take Adam around on the other side of th 
tree and wave his hand at the expanse of 
desert 


‘Ne follow _ an’ get the se landmarks 
1 your mind forever. Behind us lies the 
Chocolate Range. You see it runs down 
almost southeast That shiny black moun 
tain standin’ by itself is Pilot Knob. It's 


near Yuma, as you r member Now straight 
across from us a few miles lies a line of sand 
dunes They run same way as the Cho 


olates. But they're low can't be seen far 
Do you make out a dim gray strange-lookin 
range just over the top of them? 

“Yes, I see that clearly Looks like 
clouds,” replied Adam 

“That's the Superstition Mountains. You 
will hear queer stories about them Most 
prospectors are afraid to go there, though 
it’s said Pegleg Smith’s lost gold mine is 


somewhere in there. The Indians think the 
range is haunted. An’ everyone who knows 


this desert will tell you how the Superstition 
Range changes somehow from time to tine 
It does change. Those mountains are giant 
sand dunes an’ they change their shape with 
the shiftin’ of the winds That's a fact 
but I'm not gainsavin’ how strange a 


weird they are An’ I for one believe Pegleg 


Smith did find gold there Sut there's no 
water An’ how can a man live without 
Water? Well, to go on, that dim purpk 


high range beyond the Superstitions lies 
across the line in Mexico rr 

Adam could not for the moment safely 
trust himself to speak The expanse of 
desert shown him, thus magnified into it 
true perspective, now stretched out with the 
nature of its distance and nudity strikingly, 
clear It did seem to glare a menace into 
Adam's face. It made him tremble Yet 
there was fascination in the luring deceitful 
Superstition Range, and a sublimity in the 
measureless sweep of haze and purple slop: 
leading north to the great peaks, and a com 
pelling beckoning urge in the mystery and 
unknown that seemed to abide beyond the 
bronze ridgt 

“TIL never forget: your your kindness 
suid Adam, finally turning to Dismukes 


The prospector shook hands with him, and 


his grip was something to endure 

* Kindness is nothin 
man owes to himself 
thin’ I told vou.’ 

“T never will,” replied Adam.  “ Will you 
let me pay you for the the burro and out 
fit? Adam made this request hesitating! 
because he did not know the law of the 
desert, and he did not want to offer what 


1 owed vou what a 
But don’t forget an 


might be an offense 

“Sure you got plenty of money?” queried 
Dismukes, gruffly 

“Indeed IT have rejoined Adam, eagerl 

“Then [Pll take what the burro an’ grub 
cost ‘“ 

He named a sum that appeared very small 
to Adam, and receiving the money in his 
horny hands, he carefully deposited it ina 
greasy buckskin sack He put this back 
into a cavernous por ket with the serious 


air of a man who placed strange value upon 


moneys 
* Wansfell, may we meet again,” he said in 
farewell “(Good luck an’ good-bye 


Don't forget 

* Good-bye returned Adam, unable to 
sib more 

With a whoop at the four burros and a 
slap on the haunch of one of them Dismukes 
started them southward. They trotted 
ahead with packs bobbing and wagging 
What giant strides Dismukes took! He 
seemed the incarnation of the dogged strength 
of manhood, yet something ludicrous clung 
about him in his powerful action as well as in 
hisimmense squat form He did not look 
back. 

It surprised Adam that Jinny evinced no 
desire to trot off after the other burros Evi- 
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was closed. 


dently, for Jinny, the incident 
\dam started her westward. 

Not until he felt a drag in his steps did he 
think of his weakened condition. Resting a 
while in the shade of a tree he let the burro 
graze on the scant brush, and then went on 
again. Thus he traveled, with frequent 
rests, until the heat made it imperative for 
him to halt till afternoon. About the middle 
of the afternoon he set forth again. 

\ direct line westward appeared to be 
bringing him closer to the slope of the moun- 
tain; and it was not long before he saw a 
thick patch of green brush that surely indi- 
cated a water-hole. The very sight seemed 
to invigorate him. Nevertheless the prom- 
ised oasis was far away, and not before he 
had walked till he was weary and rested 
many times did he reach it. To find water 
and grass was like making a thrilling dis- 
covery. Adam unpacked Jinny and turned 


her loose, not however without some mis- 
givings as to her staying there. 
Though he suffered from an extreme 


fatigue and a weakness that seemed to be in 
both muscle and bone, a kind of cheer came 
to him with the camp-fire duties. Never 
had he been so famished! And when in all 
his life had beans and rice and coffee, with 
bread as hard as rock, tasted so good? 


OME time during Adam’s slumbers a 
nightmare possessed him —a_ hideous 
dream of murder —of a haunting ghastly 


face—of his bloody hands—and of an awful 


pursuit. At the moment he was about to be 
captured he awakened, cold with clammy 
sweat and shaking in every limb. With a 


violent start of consciousness, with fearful 
uncertainty, he raised himself to peer around. 


The desert night encompassed him. It was 
near the morning hour. Low down over the 
dark horizon line hung a wan distorted 


moon that shone with weird lustre. 

Dawn roused him to his tasks, stronger 
physically, eager and keen, but more watch- 
ful than he had been the preceding day and 
with less thrill than he had felt. Jinny stood 
near-by with drooping ears, evidently taking 
a last nap before the business of the day. 
When he happened to turn his back for a 
few moments Jinny roused out of her sleep 
and made her way into camp with a celerity 
that gave him misgivings as to her honesty 
And presently Jinny stole some of the bread 
right out of the hot oven. This bread was 
the first Adam had ever baked, and he had 
a great many more doubts about it than he 
now had about Jinny. After tasting it him- 
self he vowed that Jinny was to be 
gratulated if she ate it 

Adam packed in half an hour and was 
traveling west when the sun rose. As long 


con- 


as he walked steadily, driving the burro, 
seeing new ground and different objects, his 
mind concerned itself wholly with them; 


but when he sat down to rest in the shade of 
and there came a break in the train of 
then began an encroachment of 
this away and 


a tree 
sensations, 
gloom. He continually drove 
it continually returned. 

The sun was still high and hot when Adam 
resumed travel, but it was westering and the 
slanting rays were bearable. After he got 
thoroughly warmed up and sweating freely 
he did not mind the heat, and was able to 
drive Jinny and keep up a strong stride for 
an hour at a time. Darkness overtook him, 
and he was compelled to make dry camp. 

On the following morning, when he had 
been tramping along for an hour or more, he 
espied far ahead the unmistakable green 
patch of thicket that heralded the presence 
of water. ‘The sight stirred him. He walked 
well that morning, resting only a couple of 
hours at noon; but the green patch, after the 
manner of distant objects on the desert, 
seemed just as far away as when he saw it 
first The time came, however, when there 
was no more illusion, and he knew he was 
getting close to the place. At last he reached 
it, a large green thicket that choked the 
mouth of a narrow canyon. He found a 
spring welling from under the mountain 
base, sending a slender stream out to be 
swallowed by the sand. 

What a relief to find water! It tasted 
good and felt good on his sunburned face 
Adam gave Jinny a drink before he unpacked 
her. There was a desirable camp-site, ex- 
cept that it lacked dead fire-wood close at 
hand. Adam removed the pack. Then he 
started out to look for some dead iron-wood 
or mesquite to burn. 

There did not appear to be any iron-wood 
in that section, dead or alive. All the desert 
mostly greasewood and mesquite, 
were young and green. Adam searched in 
one direction and then in another, without 
so much as finding a stick. Next he walked 


growths, 


west along the rocky wall and had no better 
success, until he came to a deep recession jn 
the wall, full of brush; and here with con. 
siderable labor he collected a bundle of dry 
sticks. When he bent over to gather them 
into an armful, his right hand touched some- 
thing soft and velvety. It moved. Quick 
as a flash Adam jerked his hand away. Then 
kicking apart the bundle he soon espied a 
great black fuzzy spider with hairy legs and 
buff markings on his body. The creature 
looked as aggressive as it was ugly. 

“Whew! A tarantula!” exclaimed Adam. 
“And I put my hand on him! . . . § Suppose 
he had bitten me! Well, this isn’t remem- 
bering the advice of ‘Dismukes. I've got to 
think before I act.” 

Adam’s first and natural instinct was to 
kill the tarantula, but he resisted it, and with 
considerable interest he studied the huge 
spider until it crawled away. Whereupon 
he gathered up the bundle of wood and 
trudged back toward camp. 

Before long he ‘imagined he saw smoke. 
“Queer how those smoke trees fool a fellow,” 
he said. And even after he thought he 
smelled smoke, he was sure of deception. 
But upon nearing the green thicket that hid 
his camp he actually did see thin blue smoke 
low down against the bac kground of rocky 
wall, The sight alarmed him. The only 
explanation which offered itself to his per- 
plexity was the possibility that a prospector 
had arrived at the spring during his absence 
and had started a fire. Adam began to 
hurry. His alarm increased to dread. 

When he ran around the corner of thicket 
to his camp-site he did see a fire. It was 
about burned out. There was no prospector, 
no sign of packs. And Jinny was gone! 

“What — what?” stammered Adam, drop- 
ping his bundle of sticks. A sense of cal- 
amity beset him evilly. He ran forward. 

“Where — where’s my pack?” he cried, 

The dying fire was but the smouldering 
remains of his pack. It had been burned. 
Blankets, boxes, bags had been consumed. 
Some blackened utensils lay on the ground 
near the charred remains of his canvas. 
Only then did the truth of this catastrophe 
burstupon him. All his food had been burned 

Some moments elapsed before the stun- 
ning effects of this loss had worn off enough 
to permit Adam's mind to connect the cause 
of it with the disappearance of Jinny. 

After careful scrutiny of tracks near where 
the pack had lain, Adam became convinced 
that Jinny was to blame for his destitution. 
His proofs cumulated in a handful of un- 
burned matches that manifestly had been 
flung and scattered away from the pack. 
This clew was conclusive. The tricky burro, 
taking advantage cf Adam’s absence, had 
pulled the canvas off the pack, and in tearing 
around in the boxes for morsels to eat she 
had bitten into the box of matches and set 
them on fire. 


I didn’t think —I didn’t think!” cried 
Adam, remembering the advice of Dis- 
mukes. “Too late!” 


OY ERCOME by the shock, he sank upon 

the ground and fell prey to gloomy and 
hopeless forebodings. He had no sense, 
nor any luck. He was unfit to cope with this 
desert life! 

“T'll lie down and die,” he muttered. But 
he could not so much as lie down. He seemed 
possessed by a devil who would not admit the 
idea of surrender or death. And this spirit 
likewise seemed to take him by the hair of 
his head and lift him up to scatter the tears 
from his eyes. ‘Why can’t I cuss the luck 
like a man — then look round to see what's 
got to be done?”’ 

Adam did not, however, swear at his ill 
luck; but he derived some satisfaction by 
calling Jinny a few of the worst names he had 
heard since his arrival in the west. Then he 
strode around in search of her. Neither 
sight of her nor a single hoof-track rewarded 
his persistent efforts. Jinny had made good 
her escape. When Adam gave up all hope 
of finding the burro the hour was near sunset 
and it was high time that he should decide 
what to do. 

“Go on to the 
clared, tersely. 

No other idea asserted itself. He decided 
to start at once and walk in the cool of night, 
keeping close to the mountain wall so as not 
his way. Already he must have cov- 
than thirty miles of the fifty de- 
scribed by Dismukes. His spirits rallied. 
Going back to the camp scene he carefully 

gathered up all the matches and placed them 
with others he carried in his pocket. He 
found his bag of salt only partly consumed, 
and made haste to secure it. His canteen 
lay beside the spring. 


Indian camp,” he de- 


to lose 
ered more 
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Master Driver 
1 1914 


I Over 700 miles of mud, mountains, macadam 
and desert sands led the route of the ‘Cactus 
Derby” of 1914. A diamond medal and the 
title, ‘‘ Master Driver of the World,’’ rewarded 


! Barney Oldfield, first to flash by the finish 


at Phoenix. 


Peril and hardship were, for 20 years, cheer- 
fully accepted by Barney Oldfield, for they 
served a definite purpose. 





Every race was, for him, a test of tires—a 
laboratory in which he could add to his 
tire knowledge, or prove tire facts he had 
already learned. 









































Master Tire Builder: 


1920 


Today Barney Oldfield is the active head of 
his own tire company. 


This company has broken all tire industry 
records for rapid growth. 


And the tires developed by Barney Oldfield’s 
study and experiment are first choice of motor- 
ists whom nothing but the best can satisfy. 


At Indianapolis, May 31, in the annual 500- 
mile ‘‘Battle of the Tires,’’ the Oldfield Tires 
of Gaston Chevrolet—first driver in history to 
win this event without a tire change—added 
to Barney Oldfield’s laurels this new crown— 
‘‘Master Tire Builder.” 






























THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELDO 
. r 


CLEVELAND 











Warehouses: San Francisco Los Angeles Kansas City New York City Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Dealers Everywhere 











Phe ruddy sunset and the stealing down of 
blackness of 


twilight «al | hie encroaching 

night had no charms for Adam now Hk 
saw but only with outward sight Ilis 
weariness increased as the hours prolqnged 
themselves Short frequent rests were more 
idvisable than long ones The « inops of 
stars seemed in procession westward; and 
many a bright one he watched sink behind 
the black slope f mountain toward which he 
was bound There were times when his eves 
close | involuntarily and all his bedy suc 
cumbed to sleep as he toiled on These 
drowsy spells always came i painful end, 
for he would walk into a thorny me squite 
Adam saw a Weird misshapen moon rise lat 
over a dark range to blanch the desert with 
wan light He walked all night and when 


dawn showed him landmarks now grown 
fomiliar he had a moment of exhilaration 
Ihe long low-reaching ridge 
of mountains loomed right 


before him When he 


Then without any more reflection he 
wrought himself into a supreme effort of will; 
and it was so passionate and strong that he 
believed it would hold as long as intelligence 
governed his actions 

“My one chance is to live here until the 
Indians come back,” he decided. ‘To go out 
on the desert weak as | am would mean 
death. There's water here, and green growths 
It's an oasis Where animals, birds, living crea 
tures come to drink Maybe a lost burro 
or an Indian pony. [ must eat. [ll never 
give up till the last breath leaves my body.” 

His first move was to make slow and care 
ful examination of the trails. One which led 
toward the mountain bore faint traces of 
footprints that a recent rain had mostly 


obliterated. He lost this trail on the smooth 
rocky slope. The others pete red out in the 
stones and sage Then he searched along 
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fortable bed of palm leaves. They seemed 
to retain the heat of the day. The but had 
an open side facing the east. When Adam 
lay down to go to sleep he experienced a 
vague inexplicable sense that the very 
strangeness of the present circumstances was 
familiar to him. He was very tired and very 
sleepy, and there was an uncomfortable 
empty feeling within him. He looked out 
and listened, slowly aware of a great soft 
silent black enveloping of his environment 
by the desert night. 

In the dim gray dawn he awoke and real- 
ized that it was hunger which had awakened 
him. And he stole out on his imperative 
quest. He did not see the sunrise or the 
broadening day. His instinct was to hunt. 
Doves and blackbirds visited the stream; 
and a covey of desert quail seemed tame; 
but owing to over-eagerness and clumsiness 
he did not succeed in killing a 
single one. He followed them 
from place to place, all ov - 





rounded the sharp biunt cor 


The'T his eves were vreet a 
by the sight of ! deep 
mouthed canyon, full 
palms and other green tre 


He saw a white stream-bed 
and the shine of water, and 
what he took to be the roofs 
of palm-thatched hut 

“Tve got there this is 
the Indian canyon where 
Dismukes told me to stay, 
suid Adam, with pride in his 


achievement \ first sight 

of at he took to be habi rl 

f what h " t Che 
tations cheered him Again 


that gloomy companion of 
his mind was put to rout 
It looked worth striving and 


suffering for this haven eTeat 
The barrenness of the desert 
il around made this green 
canvon-mouth an oasis It you 
ippeared well hidden, too . 

With steps that no longer 


dr iv read Adam evan h : le 





sent of the canvon slope - 

\t length he reached the ward 
wide bed of white boulders, 

strewn about im profusion 

where some flood had rolled 

hem In the center of th 


le«l trickled a tiny stream of | 


into the proper mental 


lv, without 


An article by 


Sir Oliver Lodge 


Which Contains a Nez ‘Thought 


distinguished Scientist and 


gator of Spiritualism takes no dogmatic at- 
titude; he places his case before you with 


mi derati on. 


you to believe in his cause; he tries to get 
attitude to 
consider the matter calmly, dispassionate- 
hen he puts for- 
a new idea. 


prejudice. 
for your consideration 


In the October McClure’s 


investi- 


He does not command 


the oasis, until he lost sight 
of them. He baited his two 
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of the canyon oasis. Lizards, 
rattlesnakes, rats, ground- 
squirrels rustled from his 
stealthy steps. It amazed 
him how wary they were. He 
might have caught the rattle- 
snakes, but the idea of eat- 
ing them was repugnant and 
impossible to him. The day 
passed more swiftly than had 
yesterday. Its close found 
him so tired he could scarcely 
stand and with gnawing 
hunger growing worse. The 
moment he lay down sleep 
claimed him 

Next. day he had more and 
better opportunities to secure 
meat, but he failed through 
haste and poor judgment and 
inaccuracy. That day he saw 
a hawk poise high over a 
spot, dart down swiftly, to 
rise with a squealing rat in its 
claws. Again he saw a shrike, 
marked dull gray and black, 
sail down from a tree, fly very 
low along an open space of 








vater. Following the strean 


heal be race his Wa up inte 
the zone of green growths, a 
trost eloome change from the open glare of 
the desert. He plodded on perhaps a mile, 
md then another vithout reaching the 
ellow thateh of palm 

Will l me ver pret there pante«d 
\dam, almost spent “T mack one it 
Wit onl 1 little wa Oh, how 
this desert fools vou! 

But he kept on cheerful in spite of weari 
ness, grateful for the green that comforted 
! sun-burned eves, and for the feel and 
murmur of a breeze 

Finally Adam reached a well-defined trail 
leading up out of the stream-bed. He followed 
it to level fltt, covered with willows and 

ittonwoods, all full-foliaged and luxuriantly 
green, and among which statel) palms swad 
dled in huge straw sheaths of their own 
making towered with lofty tufted crowns 

Suddenly Adam emerged from the green 
covert into an open glade that contained 


palm-thatched huts, and he uttered a littl 
ery of jos But it took only a second glance 
to convince him that the huts were deserted 
And Adam's joy was short-lived Hastily 
he roamed from one hut to another He 
found great clay water-jars ind pieces 
of broken potter ind beds of palm leaves 
through which the lizards rustled, but no 
Indians, nor any signs of recent habitation 
Dreading to abandon hope of finding trace of 
dwellers, Adam searched everywhere over 
that bench, and even climbed the far slope 
in the hope of seeing them; but it was all in 
Vain He could not find even a footprint 
Dragging himself back to the glade of huts 
he fell exhausted in the shade 

“Gone! — gone!” he whispered, hoarsely 
*Now I'll starve to death 

His eyes refused to stay open and sleep 
glued them shut When he opened them 
again it was to the light of another day 
Stiff and lame, with a gnawing at the pit of 
his stomach and an oppressed mind, Adam 
found himself in sad plight. Limping down 
to the stream he bathed his face and quenched 
his thirst: and then, removing his boots, he 
suw that his feet were badly blistered but 
fortunately not in the soles. He decided to 
go barefoot, to save his boots and to give the 
raw places a chance to heal, 


sand-bars of the stream for tracks of liv- 
ng creatures; and he found many, from wild 
t tracks to the delicate ones of tiny birds 
He had a knife and a pair of long leather 
With these, and a bundle of 


w-weed sticks, and a tough elastic bow 


of iron-wood, and sts ps of bark, and sharp 
bits of flinty rock, Adam set to work under 
the strong inventive guiding spirit of neces 
it As a boy he had been an adept at 
constructing figure-four traps How mar 
velous the accuracy of memory! He had 


been the one to build traps for his brother 
Guerd, who had not patience or skill, but 
who loved to set traps in the brier-patches 
for redbirds lo what extremity a man 
could be reduced! The cexterity of his idle 
outh to serve him thus in his terrible hour 
of need! He remembered then his skill at 
makin sling-shots. He had a strong rubber 
band doubled round his por ket-book Sight 
of it thrilled him. He immediately left off 
experimenting with the bow and went to 
making a sling-shot His difficulty was to 
find cords to make connections between the 
rubbers and a forked prong, and also le 
tween the rubbers and a carrier of some sort 
For the latter he cut a triangular piece out of 
the top of his boot But where to get the 
cords? Bark would not be pliable and strong 
enough Somewhere from the clothes he 
wore he must extract cords 
"THE problem proved easy. His suspenders 
were almost new and they were made of 
When he be 
gan to unravel them he made the discovery 
that there was enough rubber in them to 
serve for a second sling-shot. 

When the instrument was finished he sur- 
eyed it with satisfaction. He had no doubt 
that the deadly accuracy he had once been 
master of with this boyish engine of de- 
struction would readily return to him. Then 
he went back to work on the other con- 
trivances he had planned. 

A failing of the daylight amazed him. For 
an instant he imagined a cloud had crossed 
the sun jut the sun had set and darkness 
was at hand 

In one of the thatched huts he made a com- 


linen threads woven together 


ground to avoid detection, and 
pounce upon a lizard. In 
these actions, Adam divined 
his first proof of the perfection of desert 
hunters. They did not fail. But he was not 
thus equipped 

All during the hot period of the day, when 
birds and animals rested, Adam practised 
with his crude weapons. His grave serious 
eagerness began to give way to instinctive 
force, a something of fierceness that began 
to come out in him. It seemed every mo- 
ment had its consciousness of self, of plight. 
of presaged agony, but only in flashes of 
thought, only fleeting ideas instantly repudi- 
ated by the physical. He had given a tre- 
mendous direction to his mind and it spent 
its force that way. 

The following morning just at sunrise he 
located the covey of desert quail. They had 
sailed down from the sage-slopes to alight 
among the willows bordering the stream. 
Adam crawled on the sand, noiseless, his 
sling-shot held in readiness. He was breath- 
His blood gushed and beat in 
his veins. The very pursuit of meat made 
the saliva drip from his mouth and made his 
stomach roll with pangs of emptiness. He 
glided through the willows, never rustling a 
branch. The plaintive notes of the quail 
guided him. Then through an opening he 
saw them gray sleek plump birds, some of 
them with tiny plumes. They were picking 
in the damp sand near the water. Adam, 
lying flat, stretched his sling and waited for a 
number of the quail to bunch. Then he shot 
The heavy pebble sped true, making the 
gray feathers fly. One quail lay dead. An- 
other fluttered wildly. The others ran off 
through the willows. Adam rushed upon 
the crippled quail, plunging down, swift and 
hard; and catching it, he wrung its neck. 
Then he picked up the other. 

“T got ‘em! IT got “em!” he cried, elated, 
as he felt the warm plump bodies. It was a 
moment of strange sensation. Breathless, 
hot, wet with sweat, shaking all over, he 
seemed to have reverted to the triumph of 
the boy hunter. But there was more, and 
it had to do with the physical reactions inside 
his body. It had to do with hunger. 

Picking the feathers off these birds required 
too much time. Adam skinned them, and 
cleaned them, and then washed them in the 


less and hot 


stream. That done he hurried back to his 
camp to make a fire and cook them. A 
quick method would be to broil them. He 
had learned how to do this with strips of 
meat. So he set about it. His hunger pre- 
vented him from waiting until the fire was 
right, and it also made him hurry the broiling 
The salt that he had rescued from his pack 
now found its use, and it was not long be 
fore he had picked the bones of these two 
quail. 

Adam found that this pound or so of meat 
augmented his hunger. It changed the 
gnawing sensations, in fact modified them, 
but it induced a greedy hot hunger for more. 
It enlivened his sensibilities to the need for 
food. An hour after he had eaten, as far as 
appetite was concerned, he seemed worse off. 
Then he set out again in quest of meat. 

The hours flew, the day ended, night inter- 
vened, and another dawn broke. Success 
again crowned his hunt. He feasted on 
doves. Thereafter, day by day, he deeci- 
mated the covey of tame quail and the flock 
of tame doves until the few that were left 
grew weary, and finally departed. Then he 
hunted other birds. Quickly they learned 
the peril of the white man; and the day came 
when few birds visited the oasis. 


EXT to invite Adam’s coming were the 
ground-squirrels, the trede-rats and the 
kangaroo-rats. He lived off them for days. 
But they grew so wary that he had to dig 
them out of the ground, and they finally dis- 
appeared. At this juncture, a pair of burros 
wandered into the oasis. They were ex- 
ceedingly wild. Adam failed to trap one of 
them. He watched for hours from a steep 
place where he might have killed one by 
throwing down a large rock. But it was in 
vain. At last in desperation, holding his 
naked knife in hand, he chased them over 
stones and through the willows and under 
the thorny mesquites, all to no avail. He 
dropped from exhaustion and weakness, and 
lay where he had fallen till the next morning. 
The pangs of hunger now were maddening. 
He had suffered them, more or less, and then 
alleviated them with meat, and then felt 
them grow keener and stronger until the 
edge wore off. After a few more meatless 
days the pains gradually subsided. It wasa 
relief. He begun to force himself to go out 
and hunt. Then an exceedingly good stroke 
of fortune befell him in that he killed a rab- 
bit. His strength revived, but also his pains. 
Then he lost track of days, but many 
passed, and each one of them took something 
from him in effort, in wakefulness, in spirit 
His aggressiveness diminished daily, and 
lasted only a short while. The time came 
when he fell to eating rattlesnakes and any 
living creatures in the oasis that he could 
kill with a club. 

But at length pain left him and hunger, 
and then his peril revealed itself. He real- 
ized it. The desire to kill diminished. With 
the cessation of activity there returned a 
mental state in which he could think back 
and remember all that he had done there, 
and also look forward to the inevitable pros- 
pect. He chewed leaves and bark; he ate 
mesquite beans and cactus fruit. After a 
certain number of hours the longer he went 
without meat the less he cared for it, or for 
living. But when, now and then, he did kill 
something to eat, his instinct to survive 
flashed up with revived hunger. 

His skin turned brown and shriveled up 
like dried parchment wrinkling around 
bones. He did not recognize his hands, and 
when he lay flat on the stones to drink from 
the stream, he saw reflected there a mummi- 
fied mask with awful eyes. 

He seemed no longer real. The hot sun, 
the pleasant wind, the murmur of bees, the 
tinkle of water, the everlasting processional 
march of the heat-veils across the oasis 

with all these things his mind seemed 
happily concerned. At dawn when he 
awoke his old instinct predominated, and he 
searched for meat. But unless he had some 
success this questing mood did not last. It 
departed as weakness and lassitude over- 
balanced the night’s rest. For the other 
hours of that day he lay in the sun or the 
shade —it did not matter —and dreamed 
as he starved. 

As he watched thus one drowsy noon hour, 
seeing the honey-bees darting to and fro, 
leaving the flowers to fly in a straight line 
across the oasis, there occurred to him the 
significance of their toil. He watched these 
flying bees come and go; and suddenly it 
flashed over him that at the end of the bee- 
line there must be a hive. Bees made nests 
in trees. If he could find the nest of the 
bees that were working here, he would find 
honey. The idea stimulated him. 
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on’t you think we ought to start along, Tom: ’s getting late and we might have some tire trouble.” 
“Don’t you think cht to start along, Tom? It’s getting late and we might have some tire trouble 
“You forget, my dear; we have Kelly-Springfields on the car now,” 
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goo that is strong 

and strength that is 
beautiful—the mark of the 
masterpiece—inseparably en- 
twined in the master tire— 


The Silvertown Cord. 


ilvertown 


America’s First Corp Tire 


S Goodrich 


FOUNDED: 1870 





TRADE MARK. 





| The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabrice Tires, 6000 Miles 
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Adam had never heard how bee-hunters 
lined bees to their hives, but in his dire 
necessity he instinctively adopted the correct 
method. He watched the bees fly away 
keeping them: in sight as long as possible, 
then he walked to the point he had marked 
as the last place he had seen them, and here 
he watched for others. In half an hour the 
straight bee-flights led to a large dead cotton- 
wood, hollow at top and bottom, a tree he 
had passed hundreds of times. The bees 
had a hive in the upper chamber of the trunk. 
Adam set fire to the tree and smoked the 


bees out. Then the problem consisted of 
felling the tree, for he had not the strength 
to climb it. The trunk was rotten inside 


and out. It burned easily, and he helped 
along the work by tearing out pieces of the 
soft wood. Nearly all the day was con- 
sumed in this toil, but at length the tree fell, 
splitting and breaking to pieces. |The hollow 
chamber contained many pounds of honey, 

Adam's struggle then was to listen to an 
intelligence that warned him that if he made 
a glutton out of himself it would cause him 
great distress, and perhaps kill him. How 
hard it was to eat sparingly of the delicious 
honey! He tried, but did not succeed. That 
restraint was beyond human nature. Never- 
theless he stopped far short of what he 
wanted. He stored the honey away. 

All night and next day he paid in severe 
illness for the honey of which he had par- 
taken. The renewed exercise of internal 
organs that had ceased to function produced 
convulsions and retching that made him roll 
on the ground as a man poisoned. Life was 
tenacious in him and he recovered; and 
thereafter, while the honey lasted he slowly 
gained strength enough to hunt once more 
for meat. But the fertile oasis was now as 
barren of living creatures as was the naked 
desert outside. Adam’s hope revived with 
his barely recovered strength. He pitied him- 
self in his moments of deluded cheerfulness. 

During these days his eyes scanned the 
bronze slope of mountain where the tracks 
of the Indians had faded. They might re- 
turn in time to save his life. He hoped in 
spite of himself. The desert bad locked 
him in. 


OW little the human body required to sub- 

sist on! Adam lived long on that honey; 
and he gained so much from it that after it 
was gone the hunger pangs revived a hundred 
times more fiercely than before. They had 
been deadened, which fact left him peace: 
revived by a wind-fall of food, they brought 
him agony. It drove him out te hunt for 
meat. He became a stalking spectre whose 
keen eye an insect could not have escaped. 
Hunger now beset him with all its terrors 
magnified. To starve was nothing, but to 
eat while starving was hell! Tighter and 
tighter he buckled his belt until he could 
squeeze his waist in his long skinny hands so 
that his fingers met. | Whenever his pains 
began to subside, like worms growing quiet, 
then a rat or a stray bird or a lizard or a 
scaly little side-winder rattlesnake would fall 
to his cunning, as if in mockery of the death 
that ever eluded him. 

So that he was driven, a gaunt and ever 
gaunter shadow of a man, up and down the 
beaten trails of the oasis. Soon he would 
fall and die, be sun-dried and blow away 
like powdered leather on the desert wind. 
By his agonies he measured the inhospitable- 
ness and inevitableness of the wasteland. 

One morning huge columnar clouds, white 
as fleece, with dark gray shades along their 
lower borders, blotted out the sun. How 
strangely they shaded the high lights! 
Usually when clouds formed on the desert 
they lodged round the peaks and hung there. 
But these were looming across the wasteland, 
promising rain. A fresh breeze blew. 

Adam was making his weary round of the 
oasis, dragging one foot like a dead weight 
after the other. Once he thought he heard an 
unusual sound, and, with lips wide and with 
bated breath, he listened. Only the mocking 
solemn silence! Then he plodded on again 
with the eyes of a ferret, roving everywhere. 

He had proceeded a few rods when a dis- 
tant, but shrill whistle brought him to 4 
startled and thrilling halt. It sounded like 
the neigh of a horse. Often he had heard 
the brays of wild burros. In the intense 
silence, as he strained his ears, he heard only 
the labored muffled throbs of his heart. 
Gradually his hopes, so new and strange, 
subsided. Only another mockery of his 
memory! Or perhaps it was a whistle of the 
wind in a crevice, or of an eagle in flight. 

Parting the willows before him as he 
walked, he went through the thicket out m- 
to the open where the stream flowed. It was 
very low, just a tiny rill of crystal clear water. 
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He was about to step forward toward the 
flat rock where he always knelt to drink when 
another sound checked him. A loud high 
buzz, somehow startling! It had life. 

Suddenly he espied a huge rattlesnake, 
coiled in the sand, with head erect and its 
rattles quivering like the wings of a poised 
humming-bird. The snake had just shed 
an ugly brown scaly skin, and now shone 
forth resplendent, a beautiful clean gray 
with markings of black. It did not show any 
fear. The flat triangular head, sleek and 
cunning, With its deadly jewel-like eyes, was 
raised half a foot above the plump coils. 

Adam's weary hopeless hunting instinct 
sustained a vivifying galvanizing shock. 
Like a flash he changed, beginning to trem- 
ble. He dropped his sling-shot as an ineffec- 
tive Weapon against so large a snake. His 
staring eyes quivered like the vibrating 
point of a compass-needle, as he tried to 
keep them on the snake and at the same time 
sight a stone or club with which to attack 
his quarry. A terrible excitement animated 
him and it was paralleled by a cold and 
sickening dread that the snake with its pounds 
of meat would escape. 

Adam stooped down to raise a large rock 
in his hand. He poised it aloft, and aiming 
with intense keenness he flung the missile. It 
struck the rattlesnake a glancing blow, tear- 
ing its flesh and bringing blood. With the 
buzz of a huge bee caught in a trap the snake 
lunged at Adam, stretching its mutilated 
length on the sand. 

It was long, thick, fat. Adam smelled the 
exuding blood and it inflamed him. The 
savage urge in him then was to fall upon his 
prey and clutch it with his bare hands and 
choke and tear and kill. Stone after stone he 
flung, missing every time. Then the rattle- 
snake began to drag itself away over the sand. 
Adam tried to bound after it, but he was so 
weak that swift action seemed beyond him. 
Still he headed off the snake and turned it 
back. Stones were of no avail. He could 
not hit with them, and every time he bent 
over to pick one up he got so dizzy that he 
could scarcely rise, 


“Club! Club!) Got—have club!” he 
panted, hoarsely. And espying one along 
the edge of the stream, he plunged to secure 
it. This moment gave the rattlesnake time 
to get ahead. Wildly Adam rushed back, 
brandishing the club. His tall gaunt form, 
bent forward, grew overbalanced as he 
moved, and fell. He got up and reached the 
snake in time to prevent it from escaping. 

Then he swung the club. It was not 
to hit the snake crawling between 
stones. And the club was of rotten wood. 
It broke. With the blunt end Adam man- 
aged to give his victim a blow that retarded 
its progress. 

Adam let out a hoarse yell. Something 
burst in him —a consummation of the in- 
stinct to kill and the instinct to survive. 
Hot and mad and weak he staggered after the 
crippled snake. The chase had transformed 
the whole internal order of him. He was 
starving to death, and he smelled the blood 
of fresh meat. The action infuriated him 
and the odor maddened him. Not far in- 
deed was he then from the actual seizing of 
that deadly serpent in his bare hands. 

But he tripped and fell again in a long 
forward plunge. It brought him to the sand 
almost on top of the snake. And here the 
rattlesnake stopped to coil, scarcely two feet 
from Adam’s face. 

Adam tried to rise on his hands. But his 
strength had left him. And simultaneously 
there left him the blood madness of that 
chase to kill and eat. He realized his peril 
The rattlesnake would strike him. Adam 
had one flashing thought of the justice of 
it—one sight of the strange cold deadly 
jewel eyes — one swift sense of the beauty 
and magnificent spirit of this reptile of the 
desert, and then horror possessed him. He 
froze to his marrow. He was only a fearful 
animal, fascinated by another, dreading death 
by instinct. And as he collapsed, sagging 
forward, the rattlesnake struck him in the 
face with the stinging blow of a red-hot 
iron. 

Then Adam fainted 
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Shall the Direct 


Primary Stand? 


[Continued from page 28] 


of unanimous agreement as to date by the 
states is remote. 

The fact that, under the direct primary sys- 
tem, candidates are nominated before the 
party platforms are adopted, also is admitted 


-to be a great weakness even by its warmest 


advocates. Because there is no statement of 
principles which party candidates are expect- 
ed to hold and maintain, it is possible for the 
demagogue in a primary contest to take both 
sides of any given issue, varying his position 
to suit the temper of his audiences. For 
example: to one audience he may advocate 
government ownership of railroads, and to 
another oppose it. 

Lacking a platform of principles it is also 
possible for an organized minority to capture 
the nominations, without revealing its pur- 
poses and — since post-primary platforms are 
usually made by the then to 
adopt a platform which misrepresents the 
wishes of the majority of party voters. 

The absence of a platform also tends to 
transform primary contests into rival cam- 
paigns of personal boasting and promises, 
with frequent scandalous attacks'on the per- 
sonal character of rival aspirants. Not even 
the dignity of the presidential office is suffi- 
cient to protect those who aspire to it from 
such shameful charges. During the primary 
campaign in South Dakota one of the leading 
presidential candidates stated in an adver- 
tisement that his rivals were circulating ru- 
mors that he wos a drunkard and a more or 
less disteputable character, generally, quite 
unfit for good society, let alone the Waite 
House. 

“The fact that the platform is not adopted 
until after the primary is held is a weakness 
ot the system,” says Senator Borah. “One 
iemedy would be to hold a convention 
and adopt the party platform before the 
primary 

That there is something wrong with the 
primary system is indicated by the action of 
nearly every state legislature at each of its 
sessions. Amendments, additions, altera- 
lions, eliminations are constant. And in 
many states, for example, New York, the 
movement for the repeal of the primary law 
and a return to the old convention system is 


nominees 


recurrent and seems to be growing. In Illi- 
nois, at the next session of the legislature, it is 
expected that a bill will be pushed to limit the 
voting at direct popular priyfiries to the 
nomination of United States Senators, mem- 
bers of Congress and the State legislature and 
Governor. Some of the minor state officers 
will be made appointive and others will be 
nominated at a party convention. But oppo- 
nents of the system take the position that lit- 
tle is to be gained by this constant patching 
According to them, the people have demon- 
strated by their action or lack of action 
that they do not want to be bothered by too 
frequent elections; that they have neither the 
time nor the willingness to attend to all the 
details of nominating and electing minor 
officials; in accordance with Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition all they want is to retain the power to 
punish incompetent and unsatisfactory pub- 
lic servants and to reward those who are able 
and honest. 

If this theory were carried out political par- 
ties would remain purely voluntary and self- 
regulated organizations, permitted to con- 
duct their party affairs without governmental 
interference. Such interference, critics of the 
primary system say, destroys party responsi- 
bility, weakens party organization, confuses 
political issues and makes it easier for bi- 
partisan machines to manipulate and control 
nominations. 

The direct popular primary system, they 
submit, has not proved itself successful. It 
has brought many new and dangerous evils 
into our public life. It has lowered the 
standard of talent and ability among our 
public servants. 

“In America,” writes William Allen 
White, ““we have broken — more or less 
the hold of business on our polities. But what 
do we gain by turning government over to a 
lot of fourth-raters?” 

And so it goes — arguments pro and con. 
It is evident that something is wrong. Have 
we made a mistake in abandoning the old 
representative system of government so com- 
pletely? Should the direct primary system 
be abolished altogether or should we amend 
it in an effort to make it workable? It is for 
the voter to decide. 
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Skilful Driving and Economy 


F American drivers, as a rule, b ) 
were not the worst in the ) 
world the chances are Ameri- ‘ 
can cars would not be, as they 

are, the best performers in the world and 
therefore able to hold their own with the best 
of Europe, in spite of their drivers. This 
should not hurt the feelings of the readers, 
however, for most European cars are driven 
by chauffeurs or those who make driving a 
hobby, whereas the average American car is 
driven by its owner, who drives it for the 
pleasure and profit there is in it and doesn’t 
care a hang about the fine points so long as 
he gets there and back with the minimum 
worry. 

In the haleyonic days of heretofore, we 
could well afford to confess this and with 
justifiable pride, both in the large-mindedness 
of the American car owner and the skill of the 
American producer who could build a fool- 
proof car; but to-day we are face to face with 
problems met long ago in Europe, which 
make a continuation of such idyllic condi- 
tions no longer feasible. ‘To build a car which 
could perform despite outrageous miscontrol 
requires excessive power and car weight. It 
is established beyond peradventure that light 
cars can be built which will duplicate big car 
performance and ease of riding and which will 
be vastly superior in economy, but these cars 
require skilful handling. Furthermore, any 
car of to-day, in the hands of a master driver, 
can show greater economy than if driven by 
the average owner. 

At the present production of gasoline and 
motor cars, we have just two gallons of fuel 
per day for each gasoline-driven piece of auto- 
motive apparatus, and as motor car, truck, 
tractor and marine engine production is 
advancing more rapidly than fuel production, 
this ratio will probably diminish. We must, 
therefore, travel fewer miles or else make our 
fuel carry us more miles per gallon. The 
most important factor contributing to fuel 
economy is manner of operation —skill in 
driving. This every motor car user must 
acquire if he is to continue to enjoy the extent 
of use to which he now puts his vehicle. 

Good driving is not mysterious. It is 
simply the exercise of common sense and good 
judgment. European cars as a rule are 
lighter, much underpowered and less conve- 
nient of control than our own, and yet the 
French, English or Italian driver equals the 
performance of the superior American prod- 
uct because of superior skill. The American 
dislikes to shift gears. The European knows 
that gear-changes are necessary and an aid 
to economy. He shifts philosophically and 
without fuss. As far as the average American 
driver is concerned the band brake and spark 
lever might as well not be put on the car, 
for they are never used except when the 
car is standing still; but the European finds 
a great advantage in their proper use. 

For a long time so-called Demonstrators 
have been at a premium in the American- 
used-car market. We ride with the demon- 
strator and we find that he gets much more out 
of the car than we can from the same model 
of car and jump to the conclusion that the 
car has been specially built and tuned up for 
the purpose. This is really the case in very 
rare instances and as a rule the demonstrat- 
ing car is apt to be a worse buy than a car 
which has been used by an owner, for the 
demonstrator habitually drives the car for all 
there 
ing, Whereas the owner is much more moder- 
ate in his demands. The difference is almost 
entirely in the driver. Very few buyers can 
duplicate the performance of the demonstra- 
tor on their own car 

Take the single matter of changing gears, 
for examph Quiet shifting is accomplished 
by balancing the speed of the car with that 


is in it, in order to make a good show- 


of the engine When gears are « hanged, two 
gears, one driven by the cluteh and the other 
connected with the final drive, must be 


meshed. If their speeds are relatively the 
sume, they will slide together without clashing 
and with only a healthy click. When the car 
is standing still, the driven gear is stationary. 
To mesh smoothly, the driving gear should 

This is accomplished by 
and pushing the clutch 
pedal clear down, thus engaging the clutch 
brake and stopping the spinning of the clutch 
When shifting to a higher gear, as from low to 
intermediate or from intermediate to high, 
the me relative The 
driven gear is turning slowly and the driving 
To mesh them, the 


also be stationary 


idling the engine 


condition exists. 
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should be permitted to slow down and the 
clutch brake used as before. 

In shifting to a lower gear, the opposite 
condition exists. Here, the driven gear tends 
to revolve faster than the driving gear, and 
so the engine must be sped up before the next 
gear is engaged. There are two methods of 
doing this. The first is to release the clutch, 
move the gear-shaft lever to neutral, simulta- 
neously pressing on the accelerator, engage 
the clutch again, speed up the gears, disen- 
gage it again and quickly shift into the lower 
gear and then engage the clutch. This is 
commonly known as the double-kick method. 
A simpler method which the writer has used 
successfully on a great many different makes 
of cars with entire success is to keep the ac- 
celerator pressed down, quickly press the 
clutch out and move the lever directly into 
the lower gear position and engage the clutch. 
The clutch is never pushed out far enough 
to engage the clutch brake when shifting 
down and is always pushed that far when 
shifting up. 

More important than these mere 
chanics of gear-shifting is proper judg- 
ment of when to make the shifts. The gaso- 
line engine is essentially a one-speed engine, 
although recent refinements and improve- 
ments have given it remarkable flexibility. 
One soon learns, if proper attention is paid, 
just where the engine begins to lose speed 
in a higher gear, on a hard pull, and just 
where it begins to race on a lower gear. The 
ears are the driver's best guide. 


me- 


I RIVERS of modern ultra-flexible engines, 

particularly of the multi-cylinder type, 
are prone to try everything in high. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
mere fact that a car can take a given grade or 
stretch of sand in high is not good reason for 
making it do so. An engine which labors is 
consuming fuel éxcessively, is passing gaso- 
line into the crank-case, in most cases, is 
making carbon, heating excessively, and sub- 
jecting every mechanical part to excessive 
strain. It is a source of pride and satisfac- 
tion to some drivers to know that they can 
slow down to a walk at the foot of a grade and 
accelerate up the grade in high; but it is poor 
economy and very inconsiderate of the fellow 
behind whose car may not possess such abun- 
dant reserve power and flexibility. The car 
should either be run faster at the foot of the 
grade to build up a reserve of momentum to 
climb the grade in high, or if for any reason it 
‘is necessary to slow down at the bottom, a 
shift to second is preferable on starting the 
climb. 

Excessive confidence in the high-gear abil- 
ity of their cars also leads drivers to delay an 
inevitable shift in mid-climb until the car 
has slowed down to a point where consider- 
able loss of speed results, or even a further 
shift to low gear is necessary. Low-powered 
cars are continually passing better perform- 
ers on the hills simply because their drivers 
shifted before their cars slowed down and 
their engines labored. 

A grievous error is widespread among mo- 
torists that is adding considerably to the 
national fuel bill. This error is that the high- 
est gear possible and the most advanced 
spark position is always the most economical. 
To the contrary, the fact is that a car laboring 
in high and producing or on the verge of pro- 
ducing a spark knock is consuming much 
more fuel, oil and bearing wear than one with 
a sanely retarded spark or running sweetly 
in a lower gear. 

No one knows exactly, but it has been 
variously estimated that from 12 to 18 per 
cent. wastage of fuel is attributable to the 
squandering of momentum. Few drivers 
realize that they are increasing the profits of 
the gas station when they accelerate need- 
-lessly and brake suddenly. It is spectacular 
to see a car get away from a dead stop to 
50 miles an hour in a few seconds and run 
wide open almost up to the point of stoppiag 


and coming to a standstill with shrieking 
brakes and smoking tires. It is anything 


but comfortable for the passengers and the 
gain in time is infinitesimal over a 
building up of speed and slowing down by 
coasting with a gentle application of brakes. 
Making time is not a matter of spectacular 
and law-breaking spurts of speed and sudden 
applications of the brakes, but of maintaining 
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a high average speed, just within 
what the law allows. The careful 
driver will be passed and in tury 
will pass the reckless plunger ep 
tour, but in the long run, at his steady, con- 
sistent pace, will reach his objective while his 
showy friend is sweating over tire trouble, 
cooling off or making repairs. A good way to 
keep the car moving at a steady pace is to set 
the hand-throttle on a level stretch where the 
speedometer needle will hover around 39 
miles, using the foot-throttle on hills and soft 
stretches, where the needle moves backward. 
On down-grades, the hand throttle should be 
closed enough to hold the car back. The 
usual type of accelerator does not permit of 
holding the car at a steady pace, nor is this 
the purpose of the device. 

Driving in traffic, of course, is quite another 
story. As a rule, but a small percentage of 
the mileage of owner-driven cars is run in 
dense traffic. In traffic, acceleration is not 
only necessary to keep up with the proces- 
sion; but is actually essential to safety, 

The quickest acceleration is secured only 
by skilful handling of the controls. Low 
gear should be used only to overcome the 
starting inertia. As soon as the car is in mo- 
tion, one should shift to second. It is this 
intermediate speed in which the greater part 
of the accelerating should be done. Modern 
cars are capable of very high speed in inter- 
mediate and they will build up speed much 
more rapidly in second than in high. In 
traffic high gear is used to maintain the 
speed that has been reached by interme- 
diate. 

The master driver knows that if the wheels 
slide, the effectiveness of his brakes will be 
cut down from a third to a half and so he does 
not push the brake-pedal with all his might for 
a quick stop. He stops more quickly, with 
less effort, less liability to skid and at much 
less wear on expensive tires by pushing 
gradually, increasing the pressure as the car 
slows down. The slower the car is moving 
the less likely the wheels are to slide and 
so the rate of slowing down increases as 
the speed decreases. He avoids, too, that 
uncomfortable pitching forward and_back- 
throw when the car reaches a dead stop, by 
slacking off his brakes just at the moment of 
stopping. He is also apt to start brake appli- 
cation a second earlier than clutch release. 
This serves two objects. First, it prevents 
the wheels locking, as they are apt to do ona 
slippery pavement, by the inertia of the still- 
revolving flywheel; and, second, the engine 
itself acts as an auxiliary brake during the 
first part of the operation. 

Steering is the easiest thing about driving. 
Few ever have to be taught how. Yet, there 
are few owners who have not something to 
learn from the expert. 

It is a sign of skiil in steering not to lift the 
left hand from the wheel, but to let it follow 
the wheel around, shifting the right hand as 
seems most natural. The wheel is thus never 
free of the steadying left hand and so cannot 
be deflected out of control by a chance rock 
or rut in the road, 

Sudden turns are the greatest strains which 
the chassis has to stand in normal driving. 
The skilful driver minimizes these strains by 
slowing down at all turns and moving the 
wheel gradually and with precision. 

In turning a corner, the skilful driver 
does not swerve suddenly with a violent 
wrench of the wheel and then wrench the 
car back when it has consequently turned 
too far. Neither does he swing too wide 
around turns so that the car must de- 
scribe a double curve. He knows that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points and that the fellow behind has a 
right to know his intentions. Accordingly 
he steers a straight course on the road. He 
drives in either one of two locations on the 
road. If he is going more slowly than the 
cars ahead and behind him, he keeps as far 
to the right as the pavement permits. If 
he is holding his own, he adheres to the 
middle of the road, so that he does not have 
to swerve so far to the left in overtaking 
others. 

If all operators so drove their cars as to 
realize their utmost ability, manufacturers 
could build lighter, less expensive and more 
economical vehicles, fuel producers could 
come more nearly satisfying the demands 
made upon them, and owners would get 
new thrill from ownership, namely, that of 
mastery of an art, than which there is none 
more satisfying. 
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When they dresse clun the b irefoot, copper- 
colored belles, attired in white or pink skirts, 
with ther thick braids dangling on their 
hacks, rushed to the doors of their huts to 
wat h them pass by \ brave show they 
mece! ‘Trousers neatly fastened to the ankles 
with long, thin strips of leather, feet incased in 
dancing slippers, a nut-brown poncho covering 
nd a red handkerchief around the 
neck This last article they deemed the 
most important detail in’ their 
They might go about in tatters, but without 
their red handkerchief never! It was the 
symbol and battle-flag 


the breast : 


appare | 


party emblem, the 
of the Reds, and a counter to the 


handkerchief worn by their rivals 


white 


HEY carried their swords under the arm; 
not old swords with wooden handles like 
those of brand-new 
blades with 
seabbards, similar to those used by the urban 


police They had from their 


ordinary peons but 


glittering hilts and leather 


inherited 


remote ancestors of the Conquest an irre- 
sistible love for the sword Firearms were 
good enough for a revolution, they thought, 
but the quarrels that grow out of a love affair 


or a drinking bout should be settled with a 
clean blade behind the tavern 

Wrapped in their brown ponchos, with the 
sheathed steel under the arm and the broad 
brim of their sombreros raised over the eves, 
they looked like two caricatures of the 
hidalgos of cloak and sword who had been 
their illegitimate ancestors 

When the police dropped in to inspect 
one of the native dances, Moraks and 
Jaramillo hid their swords, thrusting them 
through their and between the 
trousers and the skin, a maneuver which 
forced them to dance with a stiff leg as if 
they had paralysis 

One day, in one of these dances, Morales, 
who was less clever than his comrade but 
far quicker to pie k a quarrel, fell out with a 
certain fellow who insisted on monopolizing 
the girl that he liked, and ran him through 


sashes 


with his sword 

“No es nada! Nothing has happened! 
Go on with the dance!” all shouted 

The man was dead. Nothing, it was 
nothing! They took out the corpse; you 
can't dance with a dead body in the way 
victim and no one need 
worrs The dead would 
see to it that a little chapel was built for 
him by the roadside, and every night they 
would come and light candles for the peace 


So out went the 
man’s relatives 


of his soul \ mere incident, something 
one sees every day 

Rut the police the busvbodies! re- 
fused to accept the incident with the same 


philosophical calm, and arrested Morales 
“Political revenge!” protested the half- 
breed when he found himself behind the 
bars. “You can see that the usurpers are in 
power, I am here because I am a Red.” 
When they took him before the judge and 
stripped him for the usual search, they found 
his body covered with feathers 
Jaramillo adorned himself in like manner 
hey had learned the secret from the wizard, 
Jaramillo’s father An ostrich feather laid 
wainst the skin makes the wearer light and 


ostrich 


nimble 
Ihe judge was voung and full of fun 
The strange “bird” provoked a hearty laugh 
These voung do« 
Ruenos Aires and look 
thought Morales, enraged by the 


tors who study im 


down upon the 


natives 


hilarity of his Henor, “are an ignorant 
crew And after a piause he spoke tloud 
“If it hadn't been for these feathers, docto 
the other fellow might have killed me Sut 
vou see, T got him first I was quicker.” 


s sword away 


They took his feathers and hi 


ind were going to deprive him of his liberty 
for a great number of vears the vietim 
happened to be one of those who wor: , 


when he escaped from 


white handkerchief 
jail and took refuge in Paragua Whose 
frontier was only a few hours away 

Jaramillo, who did not know what to do 
during the absence of his friend, decided to 
follow hin, and to justify this flight and 
Morales’ killed anothe r 
“white handkerchief before betaking him- 
elf to the neighboring rr public 

hes ipplied for work in one of the yer- 
bales, the plantation is Taisect 
the native tea nm 


long agoo when they ruled the 


mateh record, he 


Where 
de poplar by the Jesuits 


theocratic 


republic of the Missions, founded by them 
in a territory situated close to the frontiers 
of Prazil, Peraguay and Argentine. 

Anxious to return to their native land, 
Morales and Jaramillo gave up their work 
several times to join revolutionary expedi- 
tions organized by their party. The great 
leader of the party, Dr. Sepulveda, lived 
peacefully in Buenos Aires waiting for the 
right opportunity to regenerate his province, 
while his followers spared no effort to bring 
about the triumph of his ideals; they started 
revolutions by night, and revolutions by 
day, uprisings in the urban centers and 
uprisings in the country. 

The people of Buenos Aires scarcely paid 
any attention to these exploits and revo- 
lutions in the distant province. The Argen- 
tine Republic is so large! Moreover, these 
things took place in one of the remotest 
corners of the nation, away off in the territory 
bordering on Brazil and Paraguay, a region 
which, while politically belonging to Argen- 
tine, racially forms a part of Paraguay, for 
the majority of its inhabitants speak Guarani. 

After the bloody failure of that night 
attack, the two friends returned to the 
Paraguay plantation to gather maté. They 
were the first consumers of the tea. During 
the rest hour they would sit by the river 
bank and, holding in one hand the small 
gourd stuffed with aromatic leaves of maté 
and filled with hot water, they would suck 
the delicious drink through a small tube. 
At such times they spoke in the measured 
low tones of their native land. Occasionally, 
the conversation had to do with the elder 
Jaramillo and his prodigious wisdom. 

“T have seen him cure a patient,’ Morales 
would bear witness, awed by the reminis- 
cence, “in less time than it takes to say the 
Creed. He would suck the aching part or he 
would put his own lips against the lips of 
the sick person and inhale his breath. And 
before you could wink he would spit out a 
worm, a stone, a small snake or a spider. 
It was the disease; he could draw it out of 
a sick body quicker than you could uncork a 
bottle Some of the patients died, bu they 
died because they got restless and called in 
the doctor. That killed them.” 

“The best of his secrets,” Jaramillo, the 
son, once said, “is the remedy to cure the 
snake-bite. He revealed it to me just befor 
his death. I value it more than an inheri- 
tance of many bags of gold pieces.” 

“T ll me the secret, brother,”” Morales 
implored 

Jaramillo was startled 

“IT can't tell you. The secret can be 
revealed only on Good Friday. If I tell it 
on some other day I lose the power of healing 
until the following Good Friday 


UT Morales began to bother his friend 

with childish persistence and gave him no 
rest for weeks and weeks. He remembered 
vividly how on a certain occasion one of his 
neighbors had returned to his ranch with 
an arm swollen and black from a snake-bite 
The elder Jaramillo had applied certain 
poisoned — limb, 
mumbling immediately a mysterious in- 
vocation over the body of the snake, clubbed 
to death after its felonious attack on the 


strong remedies to the 


ranchman 

“You are not a real friend,"’ Morales said 
with sadness “T treat you like a brother 
und yet you have secrets which you won't 
share with fie." 

Jaramillo, did not want to be rendered 
powerless jist to satisfy the whim of his 
friend _ 

“ Suppose one of those poisonous reptiles 
bites vou when you go barefoot in the 
yerbal?”” Jaramillo argued 

“No -danger replied Morales with 
issurance. “Remember that you gave me 
a pair of garters made of owl-skin, and 
poisonous snakes flee from my feet when 
they scent the skin.” 

Finally, one afternoon, Jaramillo gave in 
and sacrificed himself for his friendship. 


“You insist on knowmg Ps 
ind closing his eves, he revealed the great 
secret “All vou have to do is to bend 
over the dead snake and sity in low tones: 


Thou art no snake: thou art a= cricket!’ 
Immediately the poison in the body of the 
Vietim loses its venomous quality.” 

“Is that all?” asked Morales, visibly 
disappointed ‘Is that all there is to it?” 


That was all. But the magic words must 
be spoken in Guarani. The snakes, natives 
of Paraguay, cannot understand Spanish, 
the language of Buenos Aires. 

“And now,” Jaramillo said with a touch 
of sadness, “I'll have to wait until next 
Good Friday.” 

Soon after that Jaramillo began to make 
frequent trips to Asuncion, the capital of 
Paraguay. His friend, intrigued by these 
strange visits, forced him to confess. 

“T have seen him!” said Jaramillo mys- 
teriously. 

Although he did not give the name of 
the being he had seen, the tone of his voice 
was sufficient to enable Morales to guess. 

It was the caburé! 

The two friends spoke of the bird fre- 
quently. Ah, if they could only get a 
caburé feather and make themselves in- 
vulnerable, and, consequently, the bravest 
men on earth! The elder Jaramillo him- 
self, despite his remarkable lore, had not 
been able to capture a caburé. It was 
extremely difficult to get hold of one of 
these birds. That was why the younger 
Jaramillo kept on repeating with pride: “I 
have seen him as close as [am seeing you.” 


HE owner of the caburé was a gringo who 

lived in Asuncion for no other purpose 
than to study the plants and the animals of 
the republic, a fat, ruddy-cheeked, fair-haired 
German doctor who wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles and was very fond of jesting with 
the simple-minded folk of the countryside 
to get all the information he could out of 
them. In the patio of his home, large as 
a conventual cloister, he had a rich collection 
of birds and quadrupeds, and in a cage in 
the center, lording it over this small and 
restless world, which it could silence with a 
mere cry, hung the caburé. 

On several occasions the doctor had found 
Jaramillo standing outside the front door 
watching the precious bird through the 
grating and had asked him in to see the 
specimen. 

“What a beauty, eh?” the doctor would 
remark with pride and satisfaction. “I 
paid more than its weight in gold for it. 
Very few of these birds are ever caught 
alive. It isa rare good fortune to own one.” 

\ very costly specimen secured at a great 
sacrifice, but the doctor did not regret it 
when he thought of the eight hundred page 
volume he was going to write about the 
caburé and its habits, a book that would 
surely bring him prizes from several learned 
societies, 

Both friends hit upon the same idea: to 
steal the prodigious bird or, at least, to 
pluck a few feathers from its tail. 

They had to raid the gringo’s house, and 
for this the most suitable time was the 
siesta hour. Jaramillo loved the witching 
hour of the siesta! It was the safest one! 

* Morales,”’ he told his friend, “you stay 
outside; watch the door; I may need you. 
One never can tell what may happen. That 
accursed gringo may take a notion to scream; 
I may have to kill him.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “One life less —it matters 
little.” 

After sealing the wall of one of the back 
patios, Jaramillo let himself into the house, 
noiselessly and, in his barefeet, glided down 
the cool corridors like a phantom. As he 
slunk past a door, he heard the sputtering 
gurgle of a guttural, strong-lunged sleeper. 
The German doctor, in his anxiety to con- 
form to the customs of the country, had 
adopted the siesta habit. 

Once in the main patio, the half-breed 
made straight for the central cage, which 
had been placed in the midst of a circular 
row of bushes covered with red, fine-pointed 
flowers of enormous size, called in the lan- 
guage of the country “federal stars.” 

There was the famous “beast,” a sort 
of pigmy red owl with short, curved feet! 
Man and beast glared at each other as if 
they were going to join in mortal combat. 
The bird’s eyes, of a rich golden hue with 
a black head in the center, shot daggers at 
the man, but the steady gaze of the human 
being made them waver and drop as if 
overcome by a stronger will. 

Jaramillo was in no mood to waste time. 
With a quic k jerk he pulled off the padlock 
and opened the cage, thrusting in his right 
hand to grab the bird. Despite his determina- 


tion to muke no noise, he could not surpress a 
ery of pain. 

“You son of a she-devil!” he groaned 

One of his fingers was lanced clean 
through. More than an ordinary wound, 
it was like a poniard-thrust or the cruel 
boring of a red-hot gimlet. Overcoming the 
pain, he closed his bleeding hand to capture 
hisenemy. He felt an irresistible impulse to 
choke the little beast, and at the same time 
he was fearful of crushing it to death, for 
the caburé feather loses all its miraculous 
powers if it is not taken from the living 
bird. 

With his free hand Jaramillo plucked the 
caburé’s tail feathers, and the bird uttered 
its blood-curdling screech making a second 
thrust at the audacious hand that gripped 
it. The terrifying shriek was followed by 
deep silence. All the animals in the patio 
became mute and hid in the deepest  re- 
cesses of their cages. Life seemed to cease 
in the entire neighborhood. 

The half-breed, unable to endure the pain 
in his wounded hand, had dropped the 
caburé and fled toward the door. And the 
bird, seeing the cage open, had come out 
of it as if it intended to pursue its enemy, 
but upon second thought it had changed its 
mind and escaped first to the eaves, finally 
disappearing. 

Jaramillo unfastened the latch of the front 
door grating and got out in the street. His 
faithful friend Morales was waiting for him. 
He carried no sword. This expedition 
called for short weapons, but under the 
poncho his right hand caressed the handle of a 
knife, ready for any emergency. 

“What's the matter, brother?” asked 
Morales when he saw Jaramillo’s bleeding 
hand. “Who wounded you?” 

Jaramillo shrugged his shoulders with a 
gesture of indifference and instead of re- 
plying showed his friend three or four 
feathers which he carried in his wounded 
hand. 

From that afternoon on, the life of the 
two comrades changed radically. Jaramillo 
had to go to a quack, an old friend of his 
father, for immediate treatment. The 
wounded finger had turned black and it 
had to be amputated to keep the poisonous 
pollution from reaching the heart. The 
native medicine-man sharpened on a stone 
the knife he used indiscriminately to scrape 
the mud from his horse and to slice bread. 
The operation was painful but Jaramillo 
gathered courage and fortitude to endure it 
by looking at the little bag which he carried 
around his neck. The caburé feathers were 
in that bag. Well could he afford to suffer 
a little pain in exchange for such a wonderful 
talisman! 

Morales was sad and spoke with the 
humility of one who wishes to make a peti- 
tion and hesitates to speak, embarrassed 
by the importance of the favor desired. He 
finally decided to speak. 

“Brother, why don't you give me one of 
the feathers? We have always shared every- 
thing, as if we had been born of the same 
mother. You have three feathers; you 
don’t lose anything by giving me one. You 
will be equally powerful with the other two. 
One is enough to make you invulnerable.” 


B! T although Jaramillo had never gone 

to school, he knew that three was more 
than two, and he figured that if he kept the 
three feathers, his might would be all the 
greater. Moreover, he did not think that it 
was right that Morales, whose hands were 
whole, should try to acquire an equal power. 
He preferred to have his friend under the 
dominion of his superiority. 

And, surely enough, Morales began to feel 
the bondage. His friend had become a 
despot. Jaramillo loafed all day and made 
him do his work for him; frequently, the 
tyrant went so far as to ask Morales to hand 
over his hard-earned weges; and on one occa- 
sion he took from him a certain Paraguay 
belle of fair complexion and arrogant figure 
who had shown marked predilection for 
Morales. 

“T shall have to kill him,”’ Morales began 
tothink. “We can’t live together any more.” 

But he had to abandon at once his evil 
plan. Impossible to kill Jaramillo as long 
as he had in his possession the talisman, the 
little bag with the caburé feathers, which 
made him invulnerable! 
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And the despot, encouraged by the fatal- 
istic resignation of his friend, carried his 
audacity to more intolerable extremes. One 
day he beat Morales because the latter did 
not obey him instantly, and when he found 
that his daring had not brought him to grief, 
he gave his friend another whipping. 

“What won't he dare to do with those 
feathers on his breast!’ Morales pondered. 

Jaramillo had lost all fear of man or 
beast. In a country tavern he had fought 
against five of the bravest Paraguayans and 
had come out of the brawl victorious and 
unhurt. He went swimming every day 
despite the fact that none of the laborers of 
the maté plantation would risk a plunge in 
the river lest they should encounter “Grand- 
pa.” 

This “Grandpa” was an alligator famous 
for its size from the River Plate to the head- 
waters of the Parana. The old men of the 
country, who can tell the age of an alligator, 
calculated that “*Grandpa”™ had been floating 
on the river for the past four centuries. In 
its verdant youth it might have gazed upon 
the square-rigged caravels with lions and 
castles painted on their sails in which the 
Spaniards first navigated the magnificent 
fluvial system of the Rio Plata. 


OOK at ‘Grandpa’!” the peons would 
yell. And they would point at an enor- 
mous gnarled trunk, covered with green moss, 
lying on the muddy shore of a near-by island, 
like a dead tree brought down by the current. 
As the last Paraguay revolution had pro- 
vided the entire countryside with rifles, the 
peon’s ery was usually the signal for a 
general fusillade against the famous centen- 
arian. Some sharpshooters managed to hit 
its back. A useless task. The bullets 
struck off a few splinters from its mail but 
the gigantic lizard scarcely budged, as if 
the bullets did not tickle it enough to dis- 
turb its rest. If the hunters, tired of 
wasting ammunition, tried to get near it 
in a boat, then it would lazily sink to the 
bottom of the river, leaving behind a circle 
of yellowish foam. 

As a child, Morales had gone swimming 
in waters infested by yacarés, but these 
alligators were as young, tender and inex- 
perienced as he was. The terrible ones are 
the old brutes, nicknamed cebados because 
they have eaten human flesh. After having 
once tasted this delicacy, they never lose 
their appetite for it. And “Grandpa” 
had passed through his stomach so many 
generations of human beings! 

When Jaramillo went bathing, Morales, 
out of regard for their old friendship, never 
failed to offer a word of warning. “Look 
out for Grandpa!” But the invulnerable 
despot gave no heed to his friend’s exhor- 
With bold strokes he would swim 
out to the middle of the river to get into 
deep waters. Why should he worry about 
a decrepit alligator, older than the discovery 
of America! 

On a certain Sunday, Moreles was sitting 
on the river bank smoking a Paraguayan 
cigar which sent two streams of nicotine 
down his chin, when Jaramillo jumped 
into the water for his daily swim. From his 
point of vantage, Morales saw an enor- 
mous black object moving just below the 
surface with the velocity of a torpedo at 
right angles to the direction of the swimmer. 

“Grandpa,” he said. “It cannot be 
Ise.’ Jaramillo made desperate 
away from the ferocious centen- 
uttered a wild shriek and dis- 
ul been pulled down by an 


tation 


anything « 
efforts to gel 
arian. He 
appeares das if he hs 
irresistible force 

Morales was far 
overwhelmed by the 
tragedy than by the 
The beliefs of a lifetime 
to their very foundations. It was enough 
to destroy a man’s faith. “No, it cannot 
be possible.” he said repeatedly. “Jara- 
millo hes a talisman. Jaramillo cannot die.” 

Instinctively, he went to the place where 
the swimmer had taken off his clothes. <A 
smile of conviction, of restored happiness, 
lighted up his face 

“IT thought so!” 

The bag containing the 
man, the wonderful payeé, 
of the clothes. Through 
for some other reason unknown to Morales, 
the victim had removed it before plunging 
into the river 

Thereupon, 
must be a Providence, 
used to him 
whether that wise old yacaré, 


disconcerted and 


of the 


more 
utter absurdity 
death of his friend. 
wavered, shaken 


irresistible talis- 
was lying on top 


carelessness or 


Morales thought that there 
as the Mission padres 
Then he wondered 
as ancient as 


assure 


the river itself, was not some mysterious 
divinity whose duty it was to avenge the 


humble. 
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And without hesitation, he took the little 
bag containing the marvelous payé and hung 
it around his neck with the air of a ruler 
who was putting on his head the crown of 
the world. 

Fortune smiled on him at once. 

Quite unexpectedly, his party returned 
to power. They, who had launched so 
many unsuccessful revolutions, regained 
control of the government in the most 
peaceful and prosaic manner. Doctor Se- 
pulveda had managed to get the Federal 
Government to send a commission from 
Buenos Aires to investigate the adminis- 
tration of his adversaries. This investi- 
gation brought to light —as it generally 
happens — certain irregularities which caused 
the downfall of the government. 

Morales returned to his native country 
with the halo and the arrogance of a political 
martyr. The great party leader, now 
governor of the province, shook hands with 
him, and the half-breed was moved to tears. 

“I know you, my hero,” the great man 
greeted him. “You are one of the survivors 
of the unforgetable night. Few remain .. . 
What can I do for you?” 

Morales did not want much reward. He 
only aspired to become a policeman. Ah, 
for long years he had endured the blows 
of his adversaries. He now wanted to 
taste the joy of giving. 

And so his old friends found him again 
one day in the streets of his native city 
wearing shoes—a_ terrible torment! —a 
blue frock-coat with gilt buttons and a white 
English helmet. No longer did he carry his 
sword under the arm or hidden under his 
trousers; he carried it by his side like the 
military and the authorities who represent 
law and order and have a right to use force 

He had tremendous and instant success 
not unmixed with glory. The province had 
no braver policeman. What could frighten 
a person who wore on his breast a talisman 
of caburé feathers! . . . Whenever there was 
a particularly dangerous job, his chief always 
gave the same order: “Send for Morales.” 

And Morales never failed them. Law- 
breakers might draw their guns in taverns 
or dance halls to resist the authorities. 
Useless! Before they could pull the trigger 
— paff! — the half-breed had sent the weapon 
flying with a quick blow of his dexterous 
hand. Sometimes they had managed to shoot 
at him but the bullets had only pierced his 
helmet or grazed certain superfluous parts 
of his uniform without as much as touching 
the flesh. And he would come out of these 
trials smiling and unmoved as if they were 
routine matters of no consequence. 

Moreover, thé conviction that he 
invulnerable gave him great impetus in a 
fight. Not having to worry about his own 
defense, he concentrated all his faculties 
on the attack, and there was no hand more 
energetic or nimble than his. If any pris- 
oner refused to obey him, he rued his mistake, 
for the half-breed, once aroused, would 
suddenly convert himself into a whole troop 
of Morales. The prisoner would receive a 
blow with the flat of the officer’s sword, say, 
on his left side, and when he turned on his 
heels to escape, patf! there was another 
Morales beating him on the right, and a 
third Morales hitting him over the head, 
and a fourth Morales striking him on the 
legs, and between the legs; in short, the man 
had to give up and beg for mercy. 


was 


HE bravest in the Province began to talk 
about him with a certain fear, guessing 
“Tt is useless to attempt anything 
against this person. He must own a payé.” 

His superiors would have made him a 
commanding officer, but he could not read 
or write, so he was given the rank of corporal. 
Thereupon Morales deemed that his new 
dignity demanded a facial appendage, and 
he allowed a few straggling hairs which 
grew on his copper-colored face to assume 
the shape of a moustache. 

On special market days, the country- 
women who rode to town astride their sma!], 
hairy ponies, did not conceal their admir- 
ation for the celebrated policeman. They 
called him Don Morales, prefixing to the 
surname a title which is used only with the 
Christian name. The sight of the hero made 
them turn pale with emotion and they tried 
to attract his attention with coquettish 
flashes of their slanting eyes. 

One morning while on patrol duty in the 
market place, Don Morales ran across a 
certain gringo, a corpulent, strong, red-haired 
fellow, whom he had met years before in 
Paraguay. 

“Don Macpherson,” he exclaimed. 
a surprise! How goes it with you?” 

They embraced each other. Merale: 


his secret. 


“What 
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At dinner 
on ice cream 


Flimsy, almond-flavored mor- 
sels, which melt into the cream 


Think of Whole Grains 
Puffed to Bubbles 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole 
grains puffed to eight times normal size. 
Corn Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 

All are bubble grains, thin, flimsy, flaky, 
ready to crush at a touch. 

All have a toasted, nut-like flavor, due to 
an hour of fearful heat. 

All are inventions of Prof. A. P. Anderson. 
In all the food cells are exploded for easy, 
complete digestion. 

All are shot from guns. First the bit of 
moisture in each tiny food cell is changed to 
steam. Then a hundred million steam explo- 
sions are caused in every kernel. 

The result is tidbits of delightful taste and 
texture. But the grains are also fitted to 
digest.’ They form the best-cooked cereals 
in existence. 


To Make Bedtime Welcome 
Puffed Wheat is best to serve in milk. ‘These are airy, 
toasted whole grains—gigantic, but shaped as they grew. 
They form delightful morsels, fragile and flavory, and they 
supply whole-wheat nutrition so that every atom feeds. 
What food do you know that half so well meets the 
supper-dish requirements? Or that children like so well? 
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Afternoon’s 
nutty confection 


Crisp and lightly butter tor 
children to eat like nut-meats. 


Never Were Grains Made 
Half So Enticing 


Puffed Grains have brought to millions the 
finest grain foods created. Not one grain, but 
three grains, each with its own delights. 

Some like grains in flake form. Here each 
grain is made up of a thousand tissue-like 
flakes, and toasted. 

Some like crisp grains. Here they are 
crisp but airy, ready to crumble at a touch. 

Some like wheat, some rice, some corn. 
Here each one has his choice. 

Children revel in Puffed Grains. They 
seem like food confections, almost too good 
to eat. Yet what, as food, can match a whole 
grain made so easy to digest? 

Serve them all and often, in abundance, all 
day long. 


Morning’s Supreme Delight 


Any Puffed Grain served with cream and sugar. Or with 
melted butter. The thin-walled grains fairly melt in the 
mouth. And they seem like nut-meats puffed. 

f you want children to eat grain-foods in plenty, serve 


)  .. 
' J f 
them inthis way. Serve all thev want and adifferent kindeach 
tal morning. But the nearest a complete food is Putfed Wheat. 
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Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed Corn 
Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 








We 


ground 
Rice 1n an ideal 


pancake mix- 


Blend with fruits 


now use 





Seem like nut-flour pancakes 


cakes fluffy and 
its flavor adds 
a nut-like taste. 
To serve the Use the Puffed Grain whose flavor best 


Scatter in soups 


Puffed 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs adds to a fruit ture—self-rais- finest pancakes blends with the soup. They are toasted 
dish what flaky crust adds to a shortcake. ing. The Puffed ever tasted, ask wafers, airy and crisp. Puffed Rice is used 
You will not serve fruit without them when Rice flour for Puffed Rice also in home candy making. 


you try it. makes 





the pan- Pancake [lour. 
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looked down upon the gringo; he despised all 
foreigners: and vet, he admitted 
! 
l 


patio. The tavern-keeper had no whiskey 
but he served his guests a brand of gin that 
drew high praise from the foreigner 


inwardly 
hat for Macpherson he felt great admiration 


lis contempt was due to Maepherson’s “Drink, Don,” said the policeman, 
norance of Guarani and = very limited drink all you want. You know I like 
knowledge of Spanish —- unquestionable evi Englishmen very much, and now that I 


dences, in Morales’ judgment, of the foreign um somebody in my country 


r’'s mental inferiority Moreover, in com ‘Mi no ser ingles,” protested Macpherson 
mon with ell gringoes Macpherson had Wi ser escoces 
CnMOrmous fer t and wore shoes as large as Mor ile S ren mbered his friend's weakness 
river barges, an inevitable sign of plebeian Very well, Don Macpherson,” he explained 
omigin in a country where men were noted with a generous wave of his hands. *‘l 
for their small, ladvlike feet and high in love Seotchmen very much, also.” 
ste ps 

On the other hand, Morales admired A ND after this, the half-breed began t 


Max phe rson because the latter could sit at a speak about his exploits and the respect 


table for a whole day and night and empty ful, awed estimation in which he was held by 
one bottle after another without getting il!of the community. He seemed anxious to 
up or falling down during the entire impress the foreigner with his importance and 
ession. And his eloquence — no preacher to receive from him the approval and homage 

could excel him when he started to expatiat due to a hero of his caliber 
on the curative virtues of whiskey, the ‘IT know all about it,”’ said Macpherson 
panacea for all the misfortunes and ills that The gringo had heard a great deal about 
plague humanity Corporal Morale’, and he showed his amaze 
The half-breed even knew his manias ment with a frankness and sincerity which 
When the gringo had had a glass or two, he deeply humiliated the hero. It was a 
vot angry if any one called him an English mystery to the hard-headed Scot how that 
man undersized and underfed youth whos 
Vi no ser ingles!’ he would protest in his frailness was visible to the naked eve could 


itrocious Spanish. “Mi ser escoces!” It possibly intimidate any one. And from the 


amused Morales hugely that a drunken towering height of his own solid corpulence 
Englishman became a Scotchman, all by he looked down upon the puny “terror” and 


examined him with mock curiosity; felt his 


virtue of the extraordinary powers of whiskey 
Macpherson had lived in South America muscles with his huge hands, and smiled 


for a good many vears. He had been an ironically at the thinness of the biceps 

emerald hunter in Colombia, a silver minet At this , oint a reminiscence which sudden 
in Peru, a tin miner in Bolivia, a nitrat ly flashed across Macpherson’s memory 
exporter in Chile, a cattleman in the Argen made his smile more insolent The gringo 
tine, a até dealer in Paraguay, and a saw himself in a yerbal, a few years back, 
famous drunkard everywhere. Sometimes Morales was his peon They had a 
he had been the owner of the business, dispute over something and the peon drew 
frequently just a subordinate employe his sword, Macpherson knocked the weapon 
He had had his ups and downs, giving out of his hands and proceeded to thrash him 


yenerously to-day and soliciting a small loan heating him into insensibility 





to-morrow to get out of the country By a phenomenon of mental sympathy, 
Now as he « xplained to Morales hue Morales recalled the same incident simultan 
was buving voung steers for a Uruguayan eously but with a second act He saw 
concern that manufactured liquid meat for himself at nightfall lying down in a mat 
children and weak adults This liquid field waiting for the gringo who had knocked 
meat made him smile contemptuously him out. The gringo was going to spend the 
Liquid meat, with so much good whiskey in night in Asuncion. He passed by the field 
the world! ind Morales shot and wounded him serious 
Morales hesitated. His uniform! He | The Scotchman stayed in bed for several 
the representative of authority, should not weeks and when he recovered, decided to quit 
set foot in a tavern except to impose the law the country, convinced that it was not advis 
und restore order. But one look at the gringo ible to have disputes with copper-colored 
dispelled his official — scruples An old people 
comrade! The men looked at each other 
“Listen. De Macpherson he said “Morales a famous man! I find you a 
suppose we go in and have a glass of some- hero! 
thing! “My dear Don Macpherson! I wonder 
Thev went into one of the market taverns why I like you so much!” 
snd the proprietor, out of regard for Morales And they shook hands over the gin jug, 
wave them a table in the back part of the now almost empty 


But they no longer looked at each other 


with the same cor 


of the past had opened a gulf between them 
The half breed seemed bound to have the 


diality 


other fellow admire him 


had drunk 


Whenever any « 


me te 


The evil n 


All the gin 


boiled in his stomach when the 
conviction began to dawn on him that the 
gringo did not believe a word about his bra 
very and considered all his exploits mere lies 

In Buenos Aires the Scotchman had picked 
up a Spanish word that irritated Morales 
unreliable 
stories, Macpherson shrugged his shoulders it 


him 


and said contemptuously: 


= Macanas! 
canas!” 


Morales was convinced that the objection 
able word was echoing in Macpherson’s mind 
The wonderful feats 
macanas, 


at that very mom 
of valor of Cory 


' 
Nonsense 


ent 
oral 


nothing but macanas! 


The ardent wish of winning the foreigner’s 
admiration made him humble himself and 


reveal his secret. 


“See here, Don. Scotchman,” he explained. 
“if Tam a brave man, I don’t deserve much 
Even if I wanted to be a coward, 
I have a most powerful pay¢. 
breast three 

one of us: 
country; you know what it 
There is no man or beast 


eredit 
| couldn't be 
I carry on my 
You are almost 


caburé feathers 


Mc rales 


caburé fe 


means t« 


that can do anything to me.” 


* Macanas! 


The 


“But didn’t I 
Look at it 
2: a 


* Macanas! 


repeated, finishing the bottle of gin and 


beginning another 


Thoroughly aroused, Morales spoke of his 
unfortunate comrade Jaramillo, of the German 
ure, of the alligator nick 

He told the whole story 
in vain; Macpherson remained unmoved 


doctor, of the cab 


named “Grandpa.” 


protested 
And he unbuttoned his frock-coat and 
displaying the small leather bag, grimy with 
perspiration, which hung on his breast 


Noth 


terrible word w 
breed turned green with rage when the other 
fellow gave him the lie so contemptuousl, 
you 
You are the first man I've shown 
exasperated 


tell 


Mae 


The half-breed got up 


have his doubts about the virtue of Morales’ 
own mother, without hurting their friendship 
\fter all, he wasn’t quite sure who his father 
was; the natives frequently omit the cere 
mony of marriage on account of the red tape 
and expense connected with it 


Morales, 


ing but 
out! 


mac 


as 


I have a 


the fo 


mas! 


The gringo 


But 


press doubts about his talisman! 17 


sider his story false! 


Really, this was more 


than he could patiently bear 
Listen here, Don Englishman!” 


against 


Seotchmar 


the term 


Nothing but ma- 


you know this 
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lips were sealed by amazement when he 
realized that the error was deliberate and that 
Morales intended it as an insult 

“Listen here, Don Englishman.” 
exasperated half-breed repeated 
make a trial.” 

He had drawn a double-barreled pistol of 
enormous caliber from one of his trouser 
pockets. Morales always carried two set. 
of weapons; one official, exposed to view 
and anothe r concealed, for special se rvicw. 
He offered it to the foreigner, who aceepled 
mechanically. Macpherson was now 
facing Morales, with an angry look on his 
face. 

“T could kill you if IT wanted to and you 
couldn't do a thing to me . * explained 
Morales. “But I won't take advantage. | 
want you to see with your own eyes. | hope 
that tough, ox-like head of yours will soften 
up a little, enough to let in a grain of common 
sense . . . Shoot!” 

With both hands he pulled back his shirt 
showing the bare chest and the marvelous 
little bag 

“Don’t worry, gringo,” he said, taunting 
his adversary, “shoot; | ask you to fire!” 

Macpherson, despite his drunkenness, 
realized the absurdity of the proposition 
The half-breed had gone mad, he thought. 
and in his devilish self-conceit was making 
fun of him 

“You are afraid to shoot.”” Morales con- 
tinued, aggravatingly. “That's right: the 
bullet: might rebound from my chest and 
hurt you. Don't take a chance. Stand 
farther back and a little to the side so that 
the bullet can’t touch you.” 


Wer, 


the 


that he “t at's 


athers 


» carry 


ges 
anas, 


» half 


payer 


Bit Macpherson, as if he did not under- 
shirt stand these recommendations, raised his 
arm to a horizontal position and took aim 
“See here,” he said at last, threateningly 
“Cut out your horse-play or TIL shoot.” 
All consideration’ were now thrown to th 


reigner 


winds. The two men faced each other like 
enemies 

“Shoot, you accursed gringo,” hissed 
Morales. “Shoot so that you may convin 


yourself. You won't believe T have a pe 
shoot and find out for yourself!” 
“Better be careful,” repeated the ot! er, 
more angrily, “or TH shoot.” 
“Shoot and be damned 
Scotchman; you 
He could not finish the phrase 
“Have it your own way!” And the g¢ 
pulled the two triggers at once 
A white cloud spread before his eves 
When the smoke had cleared and the sound 
of the double explosion died away, he saw 
Morales lying at his feet with outstretched 


might 


You are nm 
are a 


“qo 
to ex- 


oO cOon- 


1 Was going to protest arms and torn breast \ frozen smiic of 
“Englishman,” but his haughty self-confidence was his lest re tur 
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never took her eves from the clock hands in her lap. “Where — is Allan John? 


But to be perfectly frank, everybody else she demanded 
it the table except the May Girl seemed to Why. ves, that’s so! Where ¢s Allan 
diverting such attention as he or she John questioned everybody at once 
sined to the personal appearance of “Some walk he’s taking,” reflected Paul 
Claude Kennilworth lruly it wasn’t right Brenswick 
that anv one who had been so hateful all “Not too long, I hope, * worrted my Hus 
dav long should be able to look so perfectly band very faintly 
glorious in the evening Hang it all, I do like that lad!” acknowl- 
“Where did vou get the surt said Rol edged George Keets ° 
lins Is it vour own? “Who wouldn't? said young Kennil- 
“And the permanent wave cpu stioned worth 
the Brick I think vou and the Ocean must “Yes, but why?” demanded Keets 
patronize the same hair dresset ‘It's his eves.” said the Bride 
“Dark men always look so fine in whit “Eves nothing!” scoffed young Kennil- 
flannels whispered Ann Woltor to my worth. “It's the way he came out of his 
Husband fuss without fussing! To make a fool of 
Personally beamed Paul Brenswick vourself but never a fuss, that’s my idea of 
ou look to me like a person who had i fellow being a good sport!” 
mported his own Turkish Bath ‘It was his tragedy that I was thinking 
*Turkish?” scoffed George Keets No of.” said George Keets very quietly 
body works up a shine like that by being ‘Yes, where in the world,’ questioned my 
washed only in one language! Russian, too Husband with quite unwonted emotion, 
it must be! Flemish would you have found another chap in 
Flemish’ are rabbits observed the the same harrowing circumstances, even 
Mav Girl But even with this olf among vour own friends, I mean, a chum, a 
servation she hil ot lift her eves from her Pp il, who could have dropped in here the way 
plate Whet! she was consciously and he has, without putting a damper on every- 
determ te oring Claude Kennilworth’s thing? Not intentionally, of course, but just 
only too palpable eff to impress her in the inevitable human nature of things 
with the fact that now at last he was But I don't get the slightest sense somehow 
ready to forg her and subjugate her, ot of Allan John being a damper ws 
whether she really hadn't noticed him, I ‘Damper? said the Brick “Why, 
couldn't quite make out And then quite he’s like a sick man basking in the sun 
suddenly at the end of her first course she Hasn't a word to sav himself, not a single 
put down her knife and fork and folded her prance in his own feet. But I'd as soon 


a from page 3 





think of shutting out the sun from a sick “In — town!” LT eried. “Town! How did 

man as shutting out a laugh from Allan you get there?” 

John. Why, Allan John — needs us!" at- In Allan John’s voice suddenly it) was as 

tested the Bride, “and Allan John knows though tone itself was flushing. “That's 

that he needs us!” what I want to tell you,’ said Allan John. 
With a sideways glance at the vacant “I’ve done a horrid thing, a regular kid — 


chair George Keets’s thin lips parted into 


a really sweet smi 


le 


“Where in creation is the boy?” 


sisted 


“All of which being the case,” 
even more, | 
should say, to tell Allan John that the next 
time he speaks about ‘moving on’ I shall hide 
Certainly I haven't trusted him 


husband, “‘it 


his clothes 
with 
ordinarily 


vet even a 


fussy 


behoovy cs 


quarts 
about 


ought to clear out.” 


It was just at 
telephone rang 


myself, and for some reason, from the in- 
strument up-stairs in my own room, rather 


than from the lil 


only, and I held the transmitter to my lips 


*Ves,”’ IL called 


“Is this Mrs. Jack Delville? ” 


voice 


“Ves 
Allan 


would 


“Why, 


course it 


worry a bit!” 
“Tm in town,” 


that 
I de« 


rary 


be ve 


said 


“Frankly [ think we rather need him.” 
said 


me 


college-boy sort of thing I've taken some- 
thing from your house —that silver 
shaker, you know, that I forgot to give back 

and left it with a man in the village as 
security for the price of a railroad ticket to 
town and a telegram to my brother and 
this telephone message. I didn’t have a 
cent, you know. But the instant I hear from 
my brother re 


salt 


my 


vr. He's so extra- “Why, you Silly!” LT eried.  * Why didn't 
thinking that he you speak to my Husband?” 

“Oh, your Husband,” said Allan John 
moment that the just a bit drily, “would have given me the 


‘ided to 


\ minute's 


Who's speaking?” 
“Tt's Allan John, 


said the voice. 
John!” 


I laughed 
mu! 


But 


Allan John 


answer 1 


queried the 


We were just 
speaking about you and that’s always the 
funny way that things happen 
ever in the world are you? 


We'd begun to 


whole house. But he wouldn't have let me 
leave it! And it was quite time I was leav- 
ing.” the voice quickened sharply. “I 
had to leave sometime, you know. And all 
of a sudden I—T had to leave at once. 
Rollins, you know! His break about the 
little girl. After young Kennilworth’s cub- 
bishness [ simply couldn't put another slight 
on that lovely little girl, But—’ His 
voice was all gray again and _ spent, like 
ashes. “But I just couldn’t play,” he said. 
“Not that!” 

“Why, of course, you couldn't play!” I 
cried. “Nobody expected you to! Rollins 
is a—a horror!” 

“Oh, Rollins is all right enough,” said 
Allan John. “It's Life that is the horror. 


delay, 


“Of 


wher- 
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ne 


all 


he 
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ORD owners can enjoy closed car comfort and 
convenience by equipping their touring cars and 
roadsters with the Weatherproof All-Season Top. 


It is light, strong, easily attached, attractively finished, 
and harmonizes perfectly with the remainder of the 


car. It is neither cumbersome, ungainly nor noisy. 


Its patented flexible, non-rattling, disappearing doors 
respond to a light touch for signalling or ventilation 


Its entire side sections may be quickly removed for 
fair days and as quickly attached for stormy weather 


If you want immediate sedan and coupe driving com- 
fort, write for the name of our nearest dealer and for 
attractive descriptive literature. Prompt delivery. 


DETROIT WEATHERPROOF BODY CO. 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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it—by a touch. 


loosen and come out. 


knows. 


it act. 


that quick, gentle way. 


Bre 


OH, 





stay thin as a rai ave to! And you 
don't have to go through h that the tailor 
gi % v1 3 of c iildish 
s ngt th g3 can hardly 
nd on And what about that stom- 
ich that flinches every tim utrya 
8g Uare-m Ar yu a pill-feeder? 


eal 
Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form-—through pills, po- 
tions and other exploited piffie? 
bi can't do it; it can't be done. 
he onl 





o be well is to build 
up ir bod li of it ! t 
ire 8 thod * by 
stomach I fate 
you a tailur it's that poor ciates 
body of sur half sickness shows 
plain in your f und the world loves 
healthy people. So be HEALTHY— 
STRONG — VITA That's living 
Don't think mg; send three 2c 
am ver mailing expenses of my 
book “Special Information on Thin- 


ness and Promotion and Conservation 
of Health, Strength and Mental En- 
ergy,’ written b 1¢ strongest physi- 
cal instructor in the world 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


alth Instructor 





STRONGFOKT 
The Perfect Man 


} hed nce os 
+ | a | a 
Sk xX ¢ ILOGY 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
impartsin one volume: 
Maowledge aY ong Man Should Mave. 
Knowledge a Y oung Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge af ather Should Mave. ‘ 
Kaowledge af ather Sh ould impart to His Son. 
Medial Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


1387 Strongfort Institute Newark, N, J. 








Knowledge a oung Woman Should Have. 
Kaowledge a Young Wile Should Mave. 
(Mustrated. taowledge a MotherShouldti ave. 
Affigorevoiume, Knowledge a Mother Should impartto Her Daughter 
$2.15 peste’d. Medical Knowledge @ Wife Should Have. 
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YOU SKINNY! 


5c per corn 
Ends it quickly and completely 


When you suffer a corn please remember this: 
Less than five cents and a moment's time will end 


Apply liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. The 
pain will stop. And soon the corn, however old, will 


Millions of people have proved this. Every night a 
myriad of corns are ended in this way. 
Corns are becoming rarer and rarer, as everybody 


The reason lies in Blue-jay. It has solved the corn 
problem for all who find it out. 

Don’t pare corns and pad them. Don't cling to old 
harsh treatments. Apply this scientific method—watch 


Then remember that every corn can be ended in 


Order the Blue-jay now—your druggist sells it. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 











Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 756, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BE AN ARTI 


Wecan teach you 


tume. 


Our 18 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses In Com- 
mereial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salarted 
sitions. Artist's Outit FREE 

Enrolled Students. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 
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“Yes — but Allan John —” I parried. 

“You people have been angels to me,” 
he interrupted me sharply. “I shall never 
forget it. Nor the lovely little girl, I'm 
going back to Montana to see how my 
ranch looks. I can’t talk now. Not to any- 
body. For God’s sake don’t call anybody. 
But if I get straightened out again, ever, 
you'll hear from me. And if 1 don’t ——” 

“But, Allan John,” I protested. “* Every- 
body will be desolated, your going off like 
this! Why you're not even equipped in the 
simplest way! Not a single bit of baggage! 
Not a personal possession!” 

Across the buzzing wires it seemed sud- 
denly as though I could actualiy hear Allan 
John making one last really desperate effort 

! 

“I've got my little silver whistle,” said 
Allan John. As though in confirmation of 
the fact he lifted the silver bauble to his 
lips and blew a single fluty note across the 
sixty miles. 

“Good-bye!” he said. 

EFORE I had fairly dropped the receiver 

back into its place, the May Girl was at 
my elbow. Her lovely childish eyes were 
strangely alert, her radiant head cocked 
ever so slightly to one side as though she 
held a shell to her listening ear. 

“What was—that?” cried the May 
Girl, “I thought I heard Allan John’s 
whistle!” 

Were you ever in a theatre, right in the 
middle of a play, on the very verge of an act 
that you were really quite curious about, 
and just as the curtain started to go up, it 
was suddenly yanked down again instead 
and a woman behind the scenes screamed — 
oh, horridly—and a man came rushing out in 
front of the curtain waving his arms and 
trying to tell everybody something — but 
everybody all of a sudden was so busy 
screaming for himself that even God, I 
think, couldn’t have made you hear just what 
the trouble was? 

It isn’t a pleasant thing to have happen 

But that is almost exactly what happened 
to our Rainy Week play on this the fourth 
night of events just as I was waiting for 
the curtain to rise on the most carefully 
staged scene which we had prepared, the 
scene designated as “The Bungalow on the 
Rocks.” 

And the woman who screamed was the 
May Girl. And the man who came rushing 
back to try to explain was Rollins. And 
the May Girl, it proved, was screaming be- 
cause she was drowning! And if it hadn't 
been for the silly little Pom Dog that Claude 
Kennilworth had been silly enough to bring 
way from New York “for a week’s outing 
at the seashore”’ just to please the extraor- 
dinarily silly girl who occupied the studio 
next to his, the May Girl would have 
drowned! It makes one feel almost afraid 
to move somehow, or even not to move, for 
that matter —afraid to be silly indeed, or 
even not to be silly —lest it foil or foul in 
some bungling way the plot of Life which 
the Biggest Dramatist of All had really in- 
tended. 

It was Ann Woltor who gave the only 
adequate explanation. 

Everybody had at least pretended that 
night the unalterable intention of going to 
bed early. 

Claude Kennilworth, of course, having 
absented himself from the breakfast table 
didn’t know anything about the Bungalow 
But pique alone at the May 
Girl’s persistent yet totally unexcited re- 
buff of his patronage had retired him earlier 


| than any one to the seclusion of his own 
| room. 
| for 


And Rollins’s unhappy propensity 
always butting into other people’s 
plans had been most efficiently thwarted, as 
far as we could see, by dragging him up- 
stairs and slamming his nose into a brand- 
new and very profusely illustrated tome on 
the subject of “*The Violet Snail.” 

By half-past ten, Ann Woltor confessed 
she had found the whole lower part of the 
house apparently deserted. 

For the same reason, best known even 
yet only to herself, she was still very anxious 
it appeared to get to the Bungalow before 
any of her house-companions should have 
forestalled her. The trip, I judged, had not 
proved unduly hard. By the aid of a pocket 
flashlight she had made the descent of the 
cliff without accident, and after a single con- 
fusion where a blind trail ended in the 
water, discovered the jagged path that 
twisted along the ledge to the very door of 
the Bungalow. Once in the Bungalow she 
had dallied only long enough to search out 
by the aid of the flashlight the particular 
object or objects which she had come for. 


Startled by a little sound, the sound of a 
man humming a little French tune that rs 
hadn't heard for fifteen years, she had 
grabbed up her treasure, whatever it was 
and bolted precipitously for the house not 
knowing she had sprung the trap of our 
concealed phonograph when she opened the 
door. Even once back in the safe precinets 
of the house, however, she was further star. 
tled and completely upset by running jnto 
the May Girl. 

The May Girl was on the stairs, it seemed. 
just coming down. And she didn’t look 
“quite right,” Ann Woltor admitted. That 
is, she looked almost as though she was 
walking in her sleep, a bit dazed, a hit 
bewildered, and certainly, dressed as she 
was just in a filmy night-gown with her warm 
blanket wrapper merely lashed across her 
shoulders by its sleeves, her pretty feet bare. 
her gauzy hair floating like an aura ll 
around her, it wasn’t to be supposed that 
she was just starting off on a prankish en- 
deavor to solve the Bungalow mystery, 
Even her eyes looked unreal to Ann Woltor. 
Even her voice when she spoke sounded more 
than a little bit queer. 

“I—I thought I heard Allan John 
whistle,” she said. “I I promised, you 
know, that if he ever needed me I'd come.” 


Ann Woltor nearly collapsed! “Nop- 
sense!’ she explained. “Allan John is in 
town! Don’t you remember? He tele- 


phoned while we were at supper. Mrs, 
Delville delivered his messages and good- 
byes to us.” 

“Why, yes —of course!” roused the May 
Girl almost instantly. ‘How silly! I must 
have been asleep, and just dreamed it!” 

“Why, of course, you were asleep and 
just dreamed it,”” Ann Woltor assured her 
“You're asleep now! Get back to bed 
before you catch your death of cold! Or 
anybody sees you!” 

Ann Woltor, on the verge of hysterics 
herself, quite naturally was not at all anxious 
that those dazed, bewildered eyes should 
clear suddenly and with inevitable ques- 
tioning upon her own distinctly drenched 
and most wind-blown and generally dis- 
heveled appearance. 

A single little shove of the shoulders had 
proved enough to herd the May Girl back 
to her bedroom while she herself had escaped 
undetected to her own quarters. 

But the May Girl had not been satisfied, it 
appeared, with Ann Woltor’s assurances con- 
cerning Allan John. 


N hour or more later, rotised once again 

to a still somewhat dazed but now un- 
alterable conviction that Allan John had 
whistled, and fully equipped this time to 
combat whatever opposition or weather she 
might meet, she crept from the house out 
into the storm with the little black Pom 
Dog sniffing at her heels. Just what hap- 
pened, nobody can even guess. Maybe it 
was the brilliantly lighted bungalow my 
Husband had fixed for the setting of the 
“Bungalow Scene”’ just after Ann Woltor’s 
surreptitious visit, that incited the May 
Girl. Maybe, to a mind already stricken 
with feverishness, the rising tide did suck 
through the Bungalow rocks with a sound 
that faintly suggested a rather specially 
agonized sort of whistle. Who can say’ 
The fact remains that to all intents and pur- 
poses she seemed to have ignored the ledge 
that even yet, in spite of its drenching spray, 
would have been perfectly safe for another 
half-hour at least, and plunged forth dowa 
the blind trail, off the rocks into the water 
below. 

Resolutely she refused to cry for help 
Perhaps the shock of the cold water chilled 
the cry in her throat. She grasped the 
slippery seaweed clinging to the rocks— 
moaning a little —crying a little, the pitifd 
audible struggle setting the Pom Dog neat!) 
crazy. How long she clung there she couldnt 
tell. She was mauled and bruised by the 
threshing waves. Still some complex It 
hibition prevented her crying out for help 
Ages passed, her bruised arms and nut! 
fingers refused to hold the grip on the elusiv 
seaweed forever and she eventually let ¢ 
her hold. The waves took her and tosse 
her poor exhausted body still struggling 
against another ledge of rock well out ¢ 
reach from shore. Then for the first tim 
the May Girl seemed to realize fully her pe" 
—and she shrieked for help. 

Ann Woltor rousing sluggishly from het 
sleep heard the black Pom Dog barking 
furiously on the beach. Reluctant at fm 
to leave her snug bed it must have beet 
several minutes at least before sheer curios! 
and irritation drove her to get up and pee 
from the window. 
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Out of that murky blackness, of course, 
not a single outline of the little dog met her 
sight. Just that incessant yap-yap-yap- 
yap of a tiny creature almost frenzied with 
excitement. But what really smote Ann 
Woltor’s startled vision, and for the first 
time, was the flare of lights, which made the 
bungalow seem as if ablaze. And as she 
stared aghast into that flare of light which 
seemed to point so accusingly at her across 
the intervening waters she either sensed or 
saw —the May Girl’s unmistakable head 
and shoulders banging into the single craggy 
rock that still jutted up from the depths, 
saw a hand snatch out —heard that one 
blood-curdling scream! 

Rollins must have thought she was mad! 
Dragging him from his bed, with her arms 
around his neck, her lips crushed to his 
ear, even then she could hardly articulate 
or make a sound louder than a whisper. 

Rollins fortunately did not lose his voice; 
Rollins bellowed. Rushing out into the hall 
‘ust as he was, pajamas, nightcap and all, 
Rollins lifted his voice like a baying hound. 

In a moment a!l hands were on deck. 
My Husband rushed for the dory, George 
Keets with him, Paul Brenswick, Kennil- 
worth, Rollins! 

The women huddled or ine beach. 

“Hold on! Hold or.’ we shouted into 
space. “Just a minute more! Just one 
minute more!” 

We might just as well have shouted into 
a saw-dust pile. The wind took the words 
and rammed them down our throats again 
till we sickened and choked! 

Young Kennilworth came running. He 
was still in his white flannels. He looked like 
a ghost. 


“THERE'S been some hitch about the 
oars!” he cried. ‘Is she still there?” 

In the flare of our lantern-light I turned 
suddenly and stared at him. He looked so 
queer. In a moment so awful it seemed al- 
most incredible that any human face could 
have summoned so much ego into it. From 
those gay, pleasure-roaming feet, it must 
have come hurtling suddenly, that expres- 
sion! From those facile self-assured finger- 
tips that were already coaxing the secrets of 
line and form from the Creator! From that 
lusty, hot-blooded young heart that was 
even now accumulating its “Pasts’”! From 
the arrogant, brilliant young brain that knew 
only too well that it had a “Future”! And 
even as I watched, young Kennilworth 
stripped the white flannels from his body. 
And the Pleasure. And the Triumph. And 
all the little Pasts. And all the one big 
Future. And he who had come so pre- 
sumptuously to us to make an infinitesimal 
bronze replica of the Sea — went forth very 
humbly from us to make a man-sized model 
of Sacrifice. 

For an instant only as he steadied for the 
plunge a flash of the old mockery crossed 
his face. 

“Of course, I’m stronger than the ocean,” 
he called back. ‘* But if I shouldn’t prove so 
—don’t forget my Old Man’s birthday!” 

Ann Woltor fainted as his slim body 
struck the waves. 

Hours passed, ages, eons, before the dory 
reached them! Yet my Husband says that 
it was only minutes. By the merciful 
Providence of darkness we were at least 
spared the visual stages of that struggle. 
Minutes or eons, there were not even seconds 
to spare it proved by the time help actually 
arrived. Claude Kennilworth had a broken 
arm but was at least conscious. The May 
Girl looked as though she would never be 
conscious again. Against the ghastly pallor 
of her skin the brutal bruises loomed like 
love’s last offering of violets. The finger-tips 
had clawed themselves to pulp and blood. 

The village doctor came on the wings 
of the wind! We telephoned Dr. Brawne 
but he was away on a business trip some- 
Where and could not be located! The rest 
of the night went by like a brand-new 
battle for life, but in the full glare of lamp- 
light this time! By breakfast time, if one 
can compute hours so on a morning when 
nobody eats, Claude Kennilworth was al- 
most himself again. But the May Girl’s 
Vitality failed utterly to rally. White as 
the linen that encompassed her she lay in 
that dreadful stupor among her pillows. 
Only once she roused herself to any attempt 
at speech and even then her words were al- 
most inaudible. ‘‘Allan — John,”’ she strug- 
ged to say, “was trying —to find him.” 

Has she had any shock before this?” 
puzzled the Doctor. “Any recent calamity? 
Any special threat of impending illness?” 

She fainted day before yesterday,”” was 
all the information anybody could proffer. 


“She is subject to fainting spells, it seems. 
Last night Miss Woltor thought she looked 
a little bit dazed as though with a touch of 
fever io 

“We've got to rouse her some way,” said 
the Doctor. 

“Oh, if we could only find Allan John!” 
cried the Bride. ‘Allan John — and _ his 
whistle,” supplemented with almost 
shamefaced playfulness. 

My Husband and George Keets tore off 
to town in, the little car! They raked the 
streets, the hotels, the telegraph offices, the 
railroad stations, God knows what, before 
they found him. But they did find him. 
That's all that really matters! S 

it was ten o'clock at night before they all 
reached home again. Allan John asked only 
one question as he crossed the threshold. 
His forehead was puckered with perplexity. 
“Is — everybody — in the world going to 
*” he said 
They took him directly to the May Girl's 
room and put him down in a chair just op- 
posite her bed with the whistle in his hands. 
“Spring and Youth and the Pipes of Pan!” 
But such a sorry Pan!’ All the youth that 
was left in him seemed to have been wrurg 
out anew this latest horror. In the 
grayness of him, the hopelessness, the pain 

he might have been fifty — sixty — in- 
stead of the scant twenty-eight or thirty 
that he doubtless was. A little bit shakily 
he lifted the whistle to his lips. 

“Not that I put a great deal of credence 
in it,’ admitted the Doctor. “But if you 
say it was a sound, a signal that she had been 
Waiting for am 

Softly Allan John fluted the silver note. 

A little shiver, a struggle, passed across 
the figure on the bed. 

“Again!” prompted the Doctor. 

Once more Allan John lifted the whistle to 
his lips. 

The May Girl opened her eyes and strug- 
gled vainly to raise herself to her elbow. 
When she saw Allan John a vague sort of 
astonishment flushed across her face and an 
odd apologetic little laugh slipped weakly 
from her lips. 

= came just as soon as I could, 
Allan John,”’ she said, and sinking back into 
her pillows began quite unexpectedly to cry. 
It was the Doctor himself who sat by her 
side and wiped her tears away. 

Ann Woltor shared the watches with me 
through the rest of the night. Allan John 
never left the room. Toward dawn I sent 
even Ann Woltor to her sleep and Allan 
John and I met the new day alone. By the 
time it was really light the May Girl, weak as 
she was, seemed to have recovered a certain 
amount of talkativeness. Recognizing thor- 
oughly the presence and activity of both my 
hands and my feet, she seemed to ignore 
entirely the existence of either my eyes or 
my ears. Her puzzled wonderments were 
directed at Allan John alone. 

“Allan John — Allan John!” I heard her 
call softly. 

“Yes,” said Allan John. 

“Tt’s a lie,” said the May Girl, “what 
people say about drowning — that as you 
go down you remember every little teeny- 
weeny thing that has ever happened to you. 
All the dreadful — wicked things that you’ ve 
ever done! Oh, it’s an awful lie!” 

“Ts it?” said Allan John. 


she 
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by 


“Y'FS, it certainly is!” attested the May 
Girl. “Why I never even remembered 
the day I bit my grandmother!” 
“N —o?” shivered Allan John. 
“No, indeed!” insisted the May Girl. 
“The only things that I thought of were the 


things I had planned to do! The— The 
Plans that were drowning with me! One of 


them,’ she flushed suddenly, “‘one of the 
plans I mean —I didn’t seem to care at all 
when I saw it go down — and the plan about 
going to Europe some time. Oh, I don’t 
think that suffered so terribly. But the 
farm —the farm I was planning to have. 
The cows. The horses. The dogs. The 
chickens. The rabbits. Why, Allan John — 
I counted — seventeen rabbits!” Very softly 
to herself she began to cry again. 

“S-s-h —S-s-h!” cautioned Allan John. 
“Things that have never happened you know 
—can't die.” 

“Of that —!” reflected the May Girl 
through her tears, “I am — not - per- 
fectly sure. Is—is it going to clear up?” 
she asked quite irrelevantly. 

“Oh, yes, surely!” rallied Allan John. He 
would have told her it was Christmas, I think, 
if he had really thought that that was what 
she wanted him to say. Very expeditiously 
instead he began to shine up the silver 
whistle with the corner of his handkerchief. 
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An important part of the manage- 
ment of the Bell System is to keep 
the public informed concerning all 
matters relating to the telephone. 


We consider this an essential part 
of our stewardship in the operation 
of this public utility. It is due not 
only the 130,000 shareholders, but 
it is due the whole citizenship of 
the country. 


We have told you of new inven- 
tions to improve service, of the growth 
of service, of problems involved in 
securing materials, employing and 
training workers, of financing new 
developments, and of rates necessary 
to maintain service. 
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how we do it, why we do it. You 
have been told of our efforts to meet 
unusual conditions; of how we have 
bent every energy to provide service 
in the face of storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing production and 
transportation. 


Nevertheless the service of the 
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extended this year. Over 350,000 
new stations have been put into 
operation. And the loyal workers 
of the Bell System are establishing 
new records for efficiency and will 
establish new records for service. 
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With an almost amusing solemnity the 
May Girl lay and watched the proceeding. 
Under the heavy fringe of her lashes her 
eyes looked very shy. Then so gently, so 
childishly, that even Allan John didn’t 
wince till it was all over, she asked him the 
question that no other person in the world 
probably could have asked him at that 
moment — and lived. 

“Allan John,” she asked, “do you suppose 
that you will ever marry again?” 

“Oh, my God, no!” gasped Allan John. 

“Men — do,” mused the Ma’ Girl. 

“Men do,” conceded Allan John. With 
the sweat starting on his brow he jumped up 
and strade to the window. From the window 
he turned back slowly with a curious look 
of perplexity on his face. “‘Why—do you 
ask — that?” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the May Girl. 
“IT was just wondering,” she sighed. 

“Wondering what?” said Allan John. 

“Wondering,” mused the May. Girl, “if 
you would ever want to marry me.” 

For a moment Allan John did not seem to 
understand, for a moment he gazed aghast 
at the May Girl’s impassive face. “Why — 
child!” he stammered. 

“Why, Honey-Dear!”’ I intercepted wildly. 

It was the strangest wooing I ever saw or 
dreamed of. The wooing by a person who 
didn’t even know she was wooing —of a 
person who didn’t even know he was being 
wooed. 


“Well —all right— perhaps it doesn't 
matter,” said the May Girl. “I was only 
thinking how sad it would be—if Allan 


John ever did need me for his wife and I 
was already married to somebody else.” 

When the Doctor came at noon he re- 
ported with eminent satisfaction a decided 
improvement in both his patients. Claude 
Kennilworth, contrary to one’s natural ex- 
pectations, was proving himself an_ ideal 
patient despite his painful injury, which he 
steadfastly refused to acknowledge. 

Even the May Girl's more subtle and 
mystifying complications seemed to have 
cleared up most astonishingly, the doctor felt, 
since his previous visit. 

“Oh, she’s coming out all right,” he as- 
sured us. “Fresh air — plenty of range — 
freedom from all emotional concern or dis- 


tress,” were the key-notes of his advice. 
“She's only a baby — grown woman-size 
in an all-too-brief eighteen years,” he 
averred, 


Words, phrases, judgments, rioted only 
too confusedly through my mind that was 
already so inordinately perplexed with the 
whole chaotic situation. 

As I said “Good-bye” to the doctor and 
turned back from the front door, I was sur- 
prised to see both my Husband and Ann 
Woltor standing close beside me. The con- 
strained expressions on their faces startled 
me. 

“You heard what the doctor said,” I ex- 
claimed. “You heard his exact words — 
‘great big overgrown baby,’ he said. ‘Ought 
to be turned out to play in a sand-pile for at 
least two years more.” Just a baby,” I pro- 
tested. “‘And she'll be tending her own babies 
before the two years are over! They are plan- 
ning to marry her in September, you know, 
to a man old enough to be her grandfather 

almost. To Doctor Brawne,” I stormed. 

“To whom?’” gasped Ann Woltor. Her 
face was suddenly livid. “To whom?” 

A horrid chill went through me. “What's 
Doctor Brawne to you?” I asked. 

“It’s time you told her,’ interposed my 
Husband quietly, to Ann Woltor. 

“What is Doctor Brawne to you?” I 
demanded. 

“Doctor Brawne? Nothing!” cried Ann 
Woltor. “But the girl—is my girl — my 
own little girl— my own big little girl.” 


" HAT!” I gasped. “What!” As though 
my knees had turned to straw I sank into 
the nearest chair. 

With the curious exultancy of a long strain 
finally relaxed, I saw Ann Woltor’s immobile 
face fame suddenly with amusement. 

“Did you think I was talking just weather 
with your husband all that first harrowing 
day and evening? In the car? In the 
Bungalow? Oh, no— not weather!” she 
exclaimed. “Not even just the ‘May Girl’ 
call her, but — everything! Your 
husband discovered it that first morning in 


as you 


the car,” she annotated hurriedly. ss) 
dropped my watch. It had a pictwe in it. 
\ picture of May taken last year. Dr. 


Brawne sent it to me.” 

“Yes, but Dr. Brawne?” I puzzled. 

“Oh, I knew that May was to be married,” 
she frowned. “And to a man a good deal 
older than herself. Dr. Brawne wrote me 
that. 


But what he quite neglected to men- 


tion once again the frown deepened 
“was that the older man was himself i 
like Dr. Brawne. He is a very brilliant ma; 
But I certainly do not approve of him as - 
daughter's husband. There are reasons, One 
need not go into them now,” she acknow! 
edged. “At least they do not specially 
concern his age. My daughter would hard. 
ly be happy with a boy, I think. Boys dk 
not usually like simplicity. It takes npn 
ture man to appreciate simplicity.” : 

“Yes, but the discovery?” I fretted, 
“Your own discovery — just when?” 

; “In the train, of course, coming down that 
first night!” cried Ann Woltor. “I thought 
I should go mad! I thought— At every 
station I would jump off! And then Rollins’, 
bungling remarks the next day about my 
tooth gave me the chance, as I supposed, tp 
get away. Except for that awkward accident 
to my watch I should have gotten away 
Your husband implored me for my own sake 
for my girl's sake, for everyone's sake, re 
stop and consider. There was so much to 
consider. I had” all my proofs with me, my 
letters, my papers, my marriage certificate. 
We went to the Bungalow. We threshed it 
all out. I was still mad to get away. I had 
no other wish in the world except to get 
away. Your husband persuaded me that my 
duty was here — to watch my girl —to ge 
acquainted with my girl — before | even » 
much as attempted meeting my other prob- 
lems. I was very rattled — I left my broken 
watch in the Bungalow! The picture was 
still in it! That’s why I went back! |] 
wasn't sure even then that I would disclose 
my identity even to my daughter! For that 
reason alone I made your husband promis 
that he would not betray my secret even i 
you. if J decided to tell —all right. But 
I wished no such decision forced upor me!” 
e H, Ann, Ann dear!” I cried. “ Don’ 

tell me any more — you've suffered 
enough. Just Rollins’s bungling alone- 
the impudence of him * 

“Rollins? Rollins?” intercepted that pes- 
tiferous gentleman’s voice suddenly. “Do | 
hear my name bandied by festive voices?” 
In another moment the Pest himself stood 
beside Us. 

My Husband is by no means a swearing 
man but I distinctly heard from his unwonted 
lips a muttered blasphemy that would have 
made a stevedore blush for shame. 

Despite all her terrible stress and strain 
Ann Woltor smiled, actually smiled. 

My Husband gasped. The cause of that 
gasp was only too evident. * Once again we 
saw Rollins’s ominous gaze fixed with un- 
alterable intent on Ann Woltor’s face. 
What was meant to be an ingratiating smile 
quickened suddenly in his eyes. 

“Truly, Miss Woltor,”’ he said, “why don't 
you get it fixed?” 

For an instant I thought Ann Woltor 
would scream. For an instant I thought Ann 
Woltor would faint —then quicker than 
chain lightning— right there before our 
eyes we saw her make her great decision. 
It was as though her brain was glass and we 
could see its every working. 

“All right,”’ said Ann Woltor very quietly. 
“All right — you — God— damn — Fool— 
I will tell you! I will tell everybody!” 

For the first time in his life I saw Rollins 
stagger! But Rollins could not remain pros- 
trate even under such a rebuff as this. 

“Why —er—thank you— thank you 
very much,” he rallied with his first returning 
breath. “Shall I — shall I call the others?” 

“By all means — call them quickly,” said 
Ann Woltor. 

“Oh, Ann!” I protested. 

“T mean it,” she said. Her face was 
strangely quiet. “The time has come- 
I've made up my mind at last.” 

From the door of the porch we ‘hear! 
Rollins’s piping voice. 

“Mr. Brenswick! Mr. Keets! Kennil- 
worth! Allan John! Come on! Mis 
Woltor’s going to tell us a story!” 

With vaguely responsive interest, th 
people came trooping in. 

“A story?” brightened the Bride. 
lovely — what is it about?” 

“The story of my broken tooth,” sal 
Ann Woltor very trenchantly, “told by 
quest — Mr. Rollins’s request,’’ she added 

With a single comprehensive glance at m) 
tortured face, at my Husband’s, at Am 
Woltor’s, Claude Kennilworth turned sharP 
ly on his heel and started to leave the room 

“What, don’t you want to hear the story‘ 
piped Rollins. 

“No, not by 
Kennilworth. 

“But I want you to hear it,” said Am 
Woltor, still in that deadly quiet but abs* 
lutely firm voice. 


i} 





“Oh, 


a damn sight!” snapp 
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ER George Roste's _ were drawn suddenly ey eg stn wagon May Girl. A sage } - 

repene, sre thin white line. »ody had his or her own impractical or un- —~~ » . y » 
wel ; Oe hes no desire to intrude, Miss Wol- _ satisfactory solution to suggest. Everybody * a see IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
int man tor,” he protested. Te : —that is — except Allan John. Allan John R {AYN 
nm as my “ft is no intrusion,” said Ann Woltor. as usual had nothing to say. y . fe f “> ee 
LS. One For a single hesitating moment her sombre Up-stairs, Ann Woltor and the May Girl ‘ : {2 * Fil ay 
knowl. yes swept the waiting group. Then she were very evidently threshing out the prob- Coa 4 ta Lata Nr yh 
specially psa into her narrative. lem for themselves. | dake = h j 
id hard. a 7 am the May Girl’s mother,” she said. Yet when they came down and joined us ns! 
Soys do “T ran away from the May Girl’s father. just before supper-time, it was only too Kimmel he a 
‘S a ma- [ ran away with another man. I don't pre- evident from their tired faces that they had _ efrn - 

tend to explain it. All that I insist upon reached no happier conclusion than ours. T : 
fretted your understanding — is that I ran away George Keets and my Husband brought 1 

from & legalized life of incessant fault-finding the May Girl down. Claude Kennilworth om i 
wn that and criticism to an unlegalized life of ab- superintended the operation. 
thought glute approval and love. “It’s her being so beastly long,” scolded . f 2 
\t every “[ cannot even admit —after the first | Kennilworth, “that makes the job so hard!” 
Rollins’s big wrench, of course —that I greatly re- In the depths of the big leather chair the 
out my gretted the little child I left behind. I was May Girl didn’t look very long to me, but 
wsed, to not perhaps a normal mother. I suffered— she did look astonishingly frail. 
accident hut it was a suffering that I could stand. With a gesture of despair, Ann Woltor 
n away, | could not stand, it seems, the suffering turned to us as if she read our thoughts. 
Wn sake, of living with my child’s father “There isn’t any solution,”’ she said. 
sake, to “My husband followed us after a few " * 
nuch to months, not so much from oucraged love, I HY all of us turned just then to Allan Adi j 
me, my think, as from vindictiveness. We met in a John I don’t know, but it became ; At \\\ Coes 
rtificate. café —the three of us. My lover was a __ perfectly evident to everyone at that moment f i! ih 
eshed it Quaker who had never yet lifted his hand that Allan John was about to speak. ay yer» 5 

I had against any man. The two men started “Tt seems quite clear to me,” said Allan 4 tee | ott Poo 
t to get areus i come of a hot-blooded family. John simply. “It seems quite natural to me, | Cl opt | ian _ 

& arguing. ) b pl) 1 ctl 
that my I had never seen men arguing about a somehow,” he added, “that you should all | ZAGAT Aes 
— to get woman before. More than that [ was vain. come home with me to my ranch in Mon- Fe | FR) | ng 
even ‘ I was foolish. The a Lape wey pe — The aged gin 2 2 big fe, ont Th x2 
er prob- the hour had chosen me for what he con- outdoors —the animals — the life she craves. 9 ‘ 
‘broken | —, would be his masterpiece. I taunted You need it,” he said, turning to Ann Woltor. i ALL YEAR ROUND 
ure Was | my Jover and my husband with the fact “But most of all John Stoltor will need it 
ack! | that neither of them loved me. John Stoltor when it is time for hia te come. Far from | 
disclose struck my husband. My husband made a__ prying eyes, safe from intrusive questionings. | 
For that furious attack on him. I tried to intervene. There certainly will be the perfect chance for 
promis He struck me, instead, with such damage — you all to plan out your new lives together. 

- Ba as you note. Enraged beyond all sanity at How —- it would mean to me not to have 

it. But “sight, John Stoltor killed him. to go back alone I need not say.” 

” me!” c- then —so overwrought I was, so Startled at his insight — compelled by his CG R A S S R 44 CG S 
oa bewildered, with my mouth all cut and bleed- sincerity, Aan Woltor saw order dawn sud- MADE IN AMERICA 

Don't ing—I looked inte a mirror to gauge the denly out of the chaos of her emotions. 
ae extent of my ruin. John Stoltor spoke to From her + ed quivering lips a single 
alone = e—the only harsh words of his life. protest wavered. lh ¢ Ide. Lf F Lo, Cr ° 

Your damage can be repaired in an “But Allan John,”’ she cried, “you've only @ A. Ky? enti ie 
hat pes- hour,” he said, ‘ but his — mine — never!’ known us four days.” 
“Do I “It was at that moment they took him Across Allan John’s haggard face flickered 
M ator’ —, He did not have to pay the oxtzeme the faintest possible suggestion of a smile. 8 O woman calls for “Candy,” “Face Powder” or “Canned 
penalty. There were extenuating circum I was a stranger — and you took me in. A 71 Si alls f h fn *% ; : 
, stances, the judge thought. His time expires With the weirdest possible sense of super- soups + she calls for them Dy particular names—names 
eae next month. I have been waiting for fifteen natural benediction, the dark room flooded that represent articles of approved standard and value. 
hwonter years. At least he will see that I have suddenly with light. From the window I a le : 
ild have | subjugated my vanity. I swore that I heard my Rechonds astonished exclamation. Every woman should know more about CREX rugs. They 
: would never mend my damage until I could “Look, Mary,” he cried, “come quickly!” are sanitary—do not retain dirt—require no beating and can 
strain — a his.” sae on : ~ an ees oo ork oe _ be cleaned with damp cloth or broom and light shaking. Their 
ith a little gesture of fatigue she turnec Across the murky western sky the tumul- » i & a Tv » x . 
of that to Rollins. “This is the an a the broken _tuous storm clouds had broken suddenly into bods - firm and resilient. They are made without the use of 
gain We | tooth,” she finished quite abruptly. silver and gold. In a blaze of glory the set- chemicals or other injurious “treatment. The warp threads 
‘ith un- “Wasn't Allan John even listening?” I ting sun fairly streamed into our faces. having unusual tensile strength are wear-resisting and make 
S face thought. His eyes seemed focused far away. Struggling up from the depths of her CREX superior to ordinary grass rugs. : 
ig smile Instinctively I followed his gaze. At the chair—even the May Girl's pallid cheeks tt ee : 
: top of the stairs, her arms holding tight to caught up their share of the radiance. CREX rugs are adaptable for any floor. They are made in 
iy don't | the bannisters for support, sat the May Girl! “Oh, Allan John,” she laughed, “just see designs, colorings and sizes suitable for every room in the house. 

: In the almost breathless moment that what you have done— you've shined up all ; ; ' 
hog | ensued, Rollins swallowed twice. ; the world.” | ae : By just saying grass rug you are not sure of getting a genuine 
- Ann “All the same—” insisted Rollins _hesi- _ With a curiously significant expression on CREX rug. You may even get an artful imitation made of 
r than tatingly, “I really do think that his face my Husband leaned toward me. alt ~enaiendll « é 
re ou With a little cry that might have meant “Ring down tthe curtain, quick,” he split or crushed straw. 

— saything, the Bride jumped up and threw whispered. “The play's done — Rainy When, however, you say CREX you mean the “Made in 
‘ er arms around Ann Woltor’s neck. Week is over. Renesten” » chat ¢ nant eae denne tne® . 

; At twilight time everybody was still dis- Tue Enp. America rug t at tor more than twenty years has been giving 
quietly. satisfaction in millions of homes. The rug that brings ~ little 
Fool — of the outdoors right into your home and provides an artistic, 
‘Rollins decorative and useful floor covering the year ’round. 

“""1 The Hair of Melicent— [Coxtinued from page 25) CREX is easily said and easily read. | ‘The name woven in 
‘kk ve the side binding provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 
turning 
thers? x ay 2 2 on 
2 said also a pointed hat of four colors, and his and much bloodshed, but she has restored to perenne tania onetime  —pesien Ieee 
leather gloves were figured with pearls. | me the gold and crimson of dawn. 5 LUXE, HERRINGBONE and REGULAR— 
She will be a woman by and by,” the “So do you very greatly love my sister mailed free on request 
ce Was strange boy said, with a soft and delicate Suskind?” says Hinzelmann, smiling rather sii 
ome = voice, “and then she, too, will be coming to sadly. ies bused 
us, and we will provide fine sorrows for her.” “She is my heart’s delight, and the desire . 7 Y . > Pua . > TY 
heard “No, Arca seta Count Manuel re- — of my desire, and it is she whom, unwittingly, C R E X CA R I i I C O M I A N Y 
plied, as he stroked the round straw-colored I have been seeking always. I had seen my — Fi ° } \ i — . 
Kennil- | head of little Melicent. ‘This is the child of — wishes fulfilled, and my dreams accomplished, 212 Filth Avenue New York 
Mis Niafer. She comes of a race that has no time and all the godlike discontents which enno- 
to be peering out of dubious windows.” bled my youth had died painlessly in cush- 
st, the “She is your child, too, Count Manuel. ioned places. And living had come to be a 
Therefore, she, too, in time will be wanting habit of doing what little persons expected of 
“Oh to be made free of my sister Suskind’s king- me, and youth was ebbing out of me, and I 
dom as you have been made free of it, at a could not greatly care for anything. Now I 
.”? said price. Oh, very certainly you have paid am changed, for Suskind has made me free 
| by re nothing as yet save the one lock of graying of the Country of the Young and of the age- 
added hair, but in time you will pay the other price less self-tormenting youth of the gray depths 
» at my | Which Suskind demands. I know, for it is I which maddened Ruric, but did not madden 
at An who collect my sister Suskind’s revenues, and = me.” 
 shary J Whenthe proper hourarrives, believe me, Count “Look you, now, Count Manuel, but that 
e room Manuel, I shall not be asking your leave,nor is penniless young nobody, Ruric the clerk, was 
story? there any price which you, I think, will not not trapped as you are trapped. For from the 

he paying willingly.” faith of others there is no escape upon this 
snapp “That is probable. For Suskind is wise side of the window. Count Manuel has in 

and strange, and the grave beauty of her — this place, even now, his luck and prosperity (It's your protection and our guarantee 
id An youth is the fulfilment of an old hope. Life to maintain until the orderings of unimagina- 
it abst become a tedious matter of much money tive gods have quite (Continued on page 72) 
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High Rate of 
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T is an old investment maxim 
I that safety and a conservative 

interest rate go together, and 
that an exorbitant yield is a caution 
signal. This is particularly a time 
to remember this fact. 


An unduly high rate of interest on 
an investment often distracts the 
investor’s attention from other 
qualities not so desirable. With his 
eyes fixed on yield rather than on 
security, the investor sometimes 
fails to notice that there is no 
convincing evidence offered of 
sure and prompt payment of prin- 
cipal and interest. 


The return of your capital 
unimpaired when due, to- 
gether with prompt pay- 
ment of interest, is of more 
importance than a promise 
of an unusual net return } 
on your investment. 








| Our current Investment Guide lists 
a great variety of sound first mort- 

| gage serial bonds, safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan and yield- 
ing the safe and conservative in- 
terest rate of 6%. 

| 


In addition to 6%, with 4% Federal 

Income Tax paid, these bonds 

yield satisfaction and peace of 

mind, Their prompt payment in 

| cash on the day due is assured | 
by the rigid provisions of the 

Straus Plan. 
for our Investment Guide, 
specify 
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F a man invests his money when security 
| prices are low and sells out when they 

are high he is sure to make a profit. 

This statement needs no explanation or 
amplification. It is self-evident and axio- 
matic. The only difficulty is to determine 
when these conditions prevail so that ad- 
vantage may be taken of them. 

It is well known that security prices and 
business conditions are closely related; that 
when the business outlook is favorable in- 
vestment securities sell at high prices; and at 
low prices when the outlook is unfavorable. 
It is also a matter of common knowledge that 
security prices generally anticipate business 
conditions, which is another way of saying 
that security prices discount the future. In 
other words, if the prospects for business are 
favorable security prices will go up on the 
strength of these prospects and not wait un- 
til results are actually to be seen. The con- 
verse is of course true if the outlook is bad. 
So it is that Wall Street is called the barom- 
eter of the country. Conditions obtaining 
in the financial markets indicate the future of 
the country’s business generally. 

This being the case, it seems clear that the 
man who wants to buy securities at low prices 
cannot realize his ambition when the business 
outlook is favorable. Under such conditions 
security prices are high; then is the time to 
sell and realize profits. The time to buy is 
when the business outlook is unfavorable, for 
then it is that security prices are low. It 
sounds easy enough and most people realize 
the soundness of this rule, and have every 
intention of following it. But they seldom 


do. The great body of investors through- 
out the country,— generally referred to as 
“the public’— almost always buy their 


securities When the business outlook is bright, 
and at such times look for low-priced invest- 
ments. They are not to be had because 
security prices usually advance or decline 
months before any change in business con- 
ditions is noticeable. A bright business out- 
look and cheap investments do not go to- 
gether. Perhaps it is psychology; perhaps 
it is inexperience. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains that the public is loath to 
invest its funds unless conditions seem en- 
tirely favorable. The result is that it is 
usually too late; prices have already dis- 
counted what has taken place; “the good 
news is out,”’ and the real opportunity gone. 
It is a fact that the most successful investors 
sell at such times and do their buying when 
general depression prevails, when the public 
lacks confidence, when there is small demand 
for securities which, as a result, can be had 
very cheaply. Always bear in mind that 
it is because of an unfavorable outlook that 
prices are low; when the outlook is good 
prices are bound to go up. A chart recently 
prepared by a large investment house in 
Chicago showing the relation of security 
prices to business conditions over a period 
of years proves this fact conclusively. 

What is the situation in the security mar- 
kets to-day? Investments are at about the 
lowest level on record, which would indicate 
that the business outlook is regarded as un- 
favorable. If not actually unfavorable, 
truly the situation promises difficulties for 
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some time to come, difficulties which must 
be met and answered. Money rates are high, 
labor is in a state of unrest, the railways have 
many intricate problems to solve, produc- 
tion is at a low ebb, and the political situation 
throughout the world is such as to inspire 
caution. All of these factors make for low 
security prices. But if you believe in the 
future of your country, have faith in its 
ability to find the correct answer to the many 
troublesome questions confronting it, is not 
the present the very best time of all times to 
obtain investments at bargain prices? Many 
people think it is. 

Patience is required. NO one can reason- 
ably expect to get rich over-night. At the 
same time it is the opinion of men who ought 
to know that sound securities may be had to- 
day at prices which will not be seen again 
for a generation. Care must be used in their 
selection, of course. This is true in any time, 
any age; it is never possible to plunge in 
blindly, buy anything at all, and expect it to 
be just the right thing. Buy a security as you 
would an automobile. Investigate its record 
and its ability to withstand hard knocks. 
Is it in good condition, which in the case of 
an investment would mean the soundness of 
the company behind it and its management? 


UPPOSE you wanted an automobile and 

found you could get a machine worth 
$2000 for forty per cent. less; if it ful- 
filled all the conditions of a good car you 
would consider that you had a bargain, 
would you not? Similarly if you could buy 
sound securities at greatly reduced prices 
they too would be a bargain. But, you may 
object, they are bargains because the present 
is fraught with uncertainty and what guar- 
anty is there that conditions will not get 
worse instead of better? None, of course, 
except the intelligence and industry of the 
American people, and their ability to over- 
come obstacles. Perhaps things will be 
worse before they are better. On the other 
hand, it may be that the much-needed re- 
adjustment in our affairs is on its orderly way 
and that the worst is over. No one can tell 
about these things with certainty; but it is 
because of this very uncertainty that the 
price of investments is low. 

Take the case of our railways. No one 
can deny that they are absolutely essential 
to the welfare of the country. Our highly 
developed present-day civilization is more 
dependent upon their functioning properly 
than most people realize. They are not 
functioning properly at present. Strikes, 
lack of equipment, and high operating costs 
have hampered them consistently for the 
past few years; antagonism to the carriers 
has apparently existed in certain depart- 
ments of our government; public confi- 
dence in them has been so impaired that 
until recently it has been almost impossible 
for the roads to market new securities and 
raise the capital necessary not only to their 
normal growth and expansion but to their 
current requirements. It is generally felt, 
however, that the labor situation, the cause 
of strikes, will inevitably be righted. The 
stronger roads are obtaining equipment 
through the sale of equipment notes; the 


weaker roads will get rolling stock through 
the $300,000,000 revolving fund provided 
for in the Transportation Act.  [t apes 
ticipated that high operating costs will \ 
offset by the granting of increased in 
Liberal construction has been given to te 
cent rulings by the Interstate Commer 
Commission, and indications point to a more 
friendly attitude toward the railways on the 
part of the Government. When these things 
are assured it does not seem likely that rail. 
road securities will be available at present 
prices. 

Industrial companies are hampered by 
labor troubles, the tightness of money, and 
shipping difficulties. But from all over the 
world comes a demand for the produets oj 
our factories; with the existing shortage of 
goods everywhere it seems hardly possible 
that needs can be supplied for a long time to 
come. Plenty of business should mean pros. 
perity. Investments in industrial securities 
however, will always bear watching; com. 
panies should be selected which are built 
upon solid foundations, which have shown 
a normal growth, are well managed, have q 
good dividend record, produce a commodity 
for which the demand is constant, and which 
are in good condition financially. They cap 
be found. , 

If the uncertainties of the situation urge 
you to exercise extreme caution, buy Liberty 
Bonds. At present prices they are a positive 
bargain. They are the safest investment in 
the world. If anything at all is certain, it js 
that the man who buys Liberty Bonds now 
is going to make a profit. Then there are 
first mortgage bonds of railroads and in- 
dustrial companies selling at what at one 
time might have been regarded as almost 
“panic” prices. These bonds are in numer 
ous cases amply secured, and further pro- 
tected by earnings exceeding interest charges 
many times over. They are considered 
cheap. And the reason why they are cheap 
is because of the unsettled condition of busi- 
ness, the difficulties facing industry, and the 
high cost of money. Many people feel, how- 
ever, that the best grade of investments have 
fully discounted everything unfavorable that 
can happen, and for that reason are not apt 
to sell more cheaply than at present. _ If this 
is so, now is the time to buy. Further, if 
the outlook improves, past experience leads 
one to believe that securities will reflect this 
improvement in the usual way,— by selling 
at higher levels. Meanwhile it is well to bear 
in mind that prices are cheap because con- 
ditions are unfavorable. It is for this reason 
that investment opportunities are to be had 
to-day. They may be available to-morrow, 
too, but will they be next week? This is 
something that no one can prophesy with 
any degree of certainty. 

There is one tning, however, upon which all 
bankers agree practically unanimously. This 
is that when tne cost of living goes down 
security prices are going to advance. Cer- 
tain signs are in evidence tnat at the present 
time forces are at work to bring this about. 
Crop prospects are favorable throughout the 
world and with an abundance of food, living 
costs should start back toward normal in 
respect to this most important item or ex 
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Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 
The Financial and Insurance 
Department is prepared to give 
general advice on the subject a 
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Buy Income 
at 


Bargain Prices! 


ONEY systemati- 


“ally invested in 


| high grade investment se- 
curities produces substan- 
tial income for later years. 


The present prices of 


well-chosen bonds and 
preferred stocks are ab- 
normally low. 


Let us help you select 


the securities that best 
| fit your needs. 


Send for list of current 


offerings M.C. 137. Then 
if you wish, we will put 
you in touch with our 
nearest office. 


The National City 


Company 


_ National City Bank Building 


NEW YORK 


Bonds Preferred Stocks Acceptances 



































Why the 


Mail Order Business 


Is a Good One 
to Invest in 


OUR new booklet “The Mail Order 


Business from the _ Investor’s 


Standpoint” tells the reasons in a con- 
cise way. 

Business institutions and methods 
which automatically help to reduce the 
cost of living are bound to reap sub- 
stantial rewards. 


Leonard Morton & Company 


A Successful Mail Order Business 
with 700,c00 Customers 


is now at the period of its development 
most opportune for the far-sighted in- 
vestor to become financially interested. 


Ask for Booklet M-50 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


incorporaced 


111 Broadway 208 S. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 

10 Weybosset St. 30 State St. 
Providence Boston 









































PLUS PROFIT, 


From Well Safeguarded Pre- 
ferred Stock carrying liberal 
Bonus of Profit Sharing Com- 
mon. Growing Food Concern. 

Send for Circular S-C. 


I'D-NOLL & COMPANY 
170 Broadway NY. 
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pense. If Europe should be fortunate enough 
to harvest crops this year sufficiently large to 
cause a decline in our exports of food, a long 


| step forward would be made in bringing about 


a general lowering of prices a!] over the world. 
The opinion prevails in many quarters that 
the peak of prices has been reached. And the 
sooner conditions are brought back to nor- 


| nal the better it will be for all concerned. 
The circle of continuous!y rising prices and 


wages is benefiting nobody. 

All at once people have seemed to grasp the 
idea that they were spending too much 
money; the days of reckless extravagance 
apparently are drawing to a close. We 
are demanding more for our money, and as 
a result money formerly spent on non-essen- 
tials is gradually being diverted to productive 
enterprises. Good securities represent such 
enterprises and the demand for them is in- 
creasing. When demand is heavy prices are 


| bound to go up. When the cost of living goes 
| down funds will be released for investment 


and the demand for them correspondingly 
greater than now. Some day too we all hope 
that taxes will be lowered. If they are, still 


| more money will be available for investment. 


The Government is taking millions of dollars 
a year from taxpayers who formerly put this 
money into stocks and bonds, thus stimulat- 
ing production, which is the basis of all 
wealth. Let us hope this can be done again. 
When it is will investments be as cheap as 
they are at present? 

In conclusion it might be interesting to tell 


| what a banker of my acquaintance did re- 
| cently in a real estate transaction. He had a 


house for which he asked $25,000. An offe: 


| of $22,000 was made him, and he took it. 
| Yet he was practically certain of getting his 


asking price inside of the next three years. 
He was confident of it himself, and yet he 
took the lesser amount and considered it good 
business. He explained it as follows: “I 
figure this is the best time to invest money 
that I will ever see. I am morally certain 
that on an investment of $22,000 now I can 
get a bigger return than will be possible on 
$25,000 three years from now, and if I count 
in taxes, repairs, etc., on my house for three 
years I believe I'd actually lose money by 
holding out and getting my original asking 
price. Investment opportunities to-day are 
unparalleled.” 


Books About Stocks and Ponds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


1—The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York will be glad to send on request a book- 
let describing the advantages of using Guar- 
anty Travelers Checks. 

2—The Mercantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., will send on request its latest cir- 
cular giving details of a number of attractive 
issues of First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Real 


! Estate Serial Notes in $100 and $500 


denominations. 

3—S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway 
Y., and Straus Bldg., Chicago, have pub- 
lished a new booklet, “September Investment 
Guide” which lists current offerings of this 
Co., and explains the principles of the Straus 
Plan of investing which are responsible for 
the record of this house of 88 years, without 
loss to any investor. 

4—Messrs. Greenshields & Co., 17 St. 
John St., Montreal, Canada, will send on ap- 
plication = cular on the leading industrial 
stocks in Canada which are giving unusually 
high yields today, and they will also be glad to 
send free a copy of their Monthly Magazine, 
Tue GREENSHIELDS REVIEW. 

5—The National City Co., of New York, 
have issue d two booklets of great interest to 
investors, “Men and Bonds” and “What 
You Should Know About Investment.” 
Will be sent free. 

6—Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 


New York, are distributing a booklet de- | 


scribing attractive foreign government bond 
investments which may be purchased on the 
monthly instalment plan. Ask for 88-C. C. 

7—A unique, copyrighted chart presents 
a series of forty-five questions relating to 
seven different phases of an investment or 
speculation as an aid in determining the 
value of an offering. The Investment Chart is 
of value also in analyzing a security long held 
which may have changed in character. Invest- 
ors may obtain copies gratis from the publish- 
ers, I. D. Noll & Co., 170 Broadw: ay, N. ¥ 

8—How progressively managed electric 
and gas companies justified the confidence 


literature regarding Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Company which will be sent to inquirers 
by H. M. ByHesby and Company, 208 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, New York, Provi- 
dence and Boston. 
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Travelers Checks 

AFER THAN CASH, more convenient than a 
S check book, and as readily accepted as money 
—everywhere—are GUARANTY TRAVELERS 
Cuecks. They are furnished in neat, compact 
wallets, and can be cashed in denominations of 
from $10 to $100, as your needs require. 

Take GuARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS on 
your vacation—on your motor tours—on your 
business trips—in the United States or abroad. 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per $100 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 
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FIRST MORTGAGE $500 
REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES 


In these days of changing conditions prudent people wisely turn 
to securities based on land and its improvements. For land is the 
source of all value and the best of all security. It is definite, per- 
manent and cannot be taken away or destroyed. 











Real Estate Loans made by this Trust Company are restricted to 
city properties of choicest locations. The Real Estate Serial Notes 
secured by a first mortgage on these properties are therefore of ex- 
ceptional merit, combining absolute safety of principal with a most 
satisfactory rate of interest. 

Write for circulars giving complete details of the 

notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered to 

any Post Office or Bank in the U. S. at our risk. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Real Estate Capital and’ 
Loan Member Federal USGovernment sn ita = 
Department Reserve System Supervision 000, 00¢ 
ST LOUIS MISSOURI 














Higher Interest Rates Investment Opportunities 


Owing toa general advance in interest | There are n 





rates, we shall forashort time atleast, .;.. th 
be able to get Seven Per Cent for our day ‘ 
customers on First Mortgage Loans. prices Be ore 

We nape that you take advantage of | to consult the cial t ( } 
this and arrange to take some of thes® | 4 adcess:. FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


loans at the higherrate. Good foane are 


Perkins &Co., Lawrence, Kansas 


HEREVER you may live you are assured complete safety 
for your money and 4°, compound interest when you 


Bank by Mail with this fifty-two-year-old institution. 
Booklet ‘“‘D” explains our system. 
NS SAVINGS & TRUST =e 


4 onic. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
Ts oven MILLION DOLLARS. 








offering. Write for Loan List No. 7 | MeCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 25 W. 44th St.,N. ¥.C. 
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Own Your Own 
Stocks in a Year 


Invest Wisely. 
Growing Income. 


FRANCIS &CO. | 


Investment Securities 


Cor. Broadway & Wall St., 


Begin today 


Obtain | 
Buy | 
high grade stocks 


| paying substantial div- 
idends. 


First payment 


Balance equal monthly 
payments during year. 


| 
of purchase price. | 
today for Booklet “MM” 


New York City 
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R. J. McClelland & Co. 











This ideal investment com- 
bination is now offered to an 
ex pti ynal legre e coupled 


returns of 


9%, 


with income 


6". 


by the highest gra le Americ 
Railroad and ( orp. bonds 
Partial Payment Plan 


if desired. 


Booklet C-9 on request. 








Broadway, New York 














9—“What You Do Not See in a Bond 
Circular” is often an important factor in the 
tion of bonds by the investment banker 
This pamphlet, with “Bond 
Topies,”’ will be sent free by A. H. Bickmore 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 

10—In their booklet ‘The Investment 
Digest,” R. J. MeClelland & Co., 100 Broad- 
way, N. Y., point out clearly the unusual and 
obvious advantages to be gained by the pur- 
chase of railroad bonds yielding up to 9° 
Copy made up upon request. 

11—Francis & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, will send free upon request some 
interesting circulars describing a variety of 
new investments. 

2—Booklet “D” issued by the Citizens 

Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland 
explains in detail the high grade methods 
employed in the “‘Banking by Mail” service 
of this institution. The booklet will be mailed 
free upon request. 


seles 


for his clients 


MecCLURE’S 


115 Broad- | 


13—Farson, Son & Company, 
way, New York City, will be glad to send on 
request a circular describing a new industri: ul | 
issue yielding over 8° 

14—Charles H. Clarkson and Company, 


66 Broadway, New York City, will be 
glad to send on request a booklet  deal- 


ing with the application of monthly savings 
to the purchase of standard securities. Send 
for Booklet MC-1. 

15—Perkins and Company, Lawrence, 
Kansas, will send free a list (718) of farm 
mortgages. 

16—Bradford & 
Washington, D. C., 
a booklet describing new offerings 
Real Estate Bonds. 

17—The Investors Securities Corporation, 
$3131 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
will be glad to send on application a booklet 
describing a number of new offerings. Send 
for booklet A100. 


Co., Southern Bldg., 
will send on application 
in 6°; 


Cautious Investors 


vill find regularly in 


McClure’s 


Financial Department t mely 


and valuable counsel as to the trend of the market and the offer- | 


ings 
; 7 
follow f? 


which can be depended on for safety and yield. 
om month to month Paul Tomlinson’s interesting articles. 


Be sure to 











Upon request from readers, McClure’s | ial Department will arrange with any of the 
ubove-named firms to furnish pr tly t »‘klets mentioned in this column. In send- 
i equest to McClure’s { ooklets, ple der them by number. 
i 8 . ] . 
he Hair of Melicent 
[Continued from page 69] 

destroyed the Manuel that was once a fiery But Dom Manuel was not provoked. “As | 
champion. Here there is no escape for you — if I did not know the child is in no way re- 
from acquiring a little more wealth to-day, markable! No, my good Hinzelmann, you 
a littke more meadowland to-morrow, with that serve Suskind have shown me strange 
daily a little more applause and honor and — things, but nothing more strange and dear 


envy from your fellows, along with always 
slowly-increasing wrinkles and dulling wits 
and an augmenting paunch and continuous 
That is the punishment of those 
persons who fulfill their desires, and whom 
you humorously call successful persons.” 
‘That also is true. I am being reshaped 
into a complacent idol for fools to honor, and 
their eternal approval is converting the heart 
and wits of me into the stony heart and wits 
of an idol.” 
They kept silence for a while. Count 
Manuel stroked the round straw-colored head 


SUCCESS, 


of little Melicent. Hinzelmann played with 
the small cross which hung at Hinzelmann’s 


neck 
plaited strings, 
the cross it jingled like 


This cross appeared to be woven of 
but when Hinzelmann shook 
a little bell. 


“Yet, none the less,’ says Hinzelmann, by 
ind by, “here you remain, although you 
know that you will never become old and 
tired and fat-wittedly hopeful if you once 


vield entire allegiance to my sister. No, cer- 
tainly, 1 cannot understand you, Count Man- 
uel. As a drunkard goes back to his bottle, vou 
continue to return to your fine home at Belle- 
garde, for all that you have but to remain in 
Suskind’s low red-pillared palace to be for- 
ever rid of this dreary satiating of human 


“| shall, of course, make my permanent 
quarters there by and by.” Count Manuel 
said, ““but not just yet. It would not b 
quite fair to my wife for me to be leaving 
Bellegarde just now, when we are getting in 
the crops, and when everything is more or 
less upset ilready.”” 


sadly ° 


io us he- 


Hinzelmann still) smiled rather 
“Last month you could not come 
your wife was just then outworn with 
the hot kitchen and st« r jams 
ind marmalades. Dom Manuel you 
come When all the crops are in?” 

“Well, but, Hinzelmann, within 
will be brewing this vear’s ale, 
always more or less seen to that 

Still Hinzelmann smiled sadly. He pointed 
with his gloved hand toward little Melicent. 
“And what about your other enslavement, to 
this child here?” 

“Why, certainly, Hinzelmann, the brat 
does need a father to look out for her, so long 


cause 
wing 
will 


standing in 


i week or 
and I 


two we 


have 


as She is the merest baby. And naturally I 
have been thinking about that of late, rather 
seriously.” 

Hinzelmann spoke with deliberation. ‘‘She 


is very nearly the most stupid and the most 
child I have ever seen. And I, 
am blood brother to 


unattractive 
remember, 
1 Seth.’ 


you must 


Cain an 


than this thing which I discovered for myself. 


I am Manuel of Poictesme, and my deeds will | 


be the themes of harpers whose grandparents 
are not yet born. I have known love and war 
and all manner of adventure; but all the 
sighings and hushed laughter of yesterday, 
and all the good that in my day I may have 
and all the evil that I have certainly 
destroyed, seems trivial as set against the 
begetting of this tousled brat. No, 
sure, she is not, as you say, a remarkable 
child; though very often, I can assure you, 
she does things that would astonish you 

Well! I, who have harried pagandom, and 
capped jests with kings, and am now setting 
terms for the Holy Father, have come to 
regard the doings of this ill-bred selfish ugly 


done, 


little imp as more important than my do- 
ings. — And I cannot resolve to leave her 
just yet. So, Hinzelmann, my friend, I 
think I will not thoroughly commit myself 
just yet. But after Christmas we will see 
about it.” 

“And L will tell you the two reasons for 
this shilly-shallying, Count Manuel. One 


and the other 
uray 


reason is that you are human, 
reason is that in your head there are 
hairs ‘s 
“What, can it be,” said the big 
forlornly, “that I am beyond my prime, 
that already life is going out of me?” 
“Oho, you are not yet so old, Count Man- 


wa rric wv, 
and 


to be | 


uel, but that Suskind’s power is greater than | 


the power of the child, and, besides, there is a 


way to break the power of the child. Death 
has merely scratched small wrinkles, very 
lightly, with one talon, to mark you as his by 
and by. That is all as yet: and so the power 
of my high sister Suskind endures over you, 


and though you deny her to-day, you will be 
entreating her to-morrow, and then it may 
be she will punish you. Either way, I must be 
going now, for it is at this time I run about 
the September world collecting my sister's 
revenues, and her debtors are very numerous.” 
» And with that the bey, still smiling gravely, 
slipped out of the third window into the gray 
sweet-smelling dusk, and little Melicent said, 
“But, Father, why did that queer sad boy 
want me to be climbing out of the 
with him?” 

“So that he might be kind to you, my dear, 
as he estimates kindness.” 

“But why did the sad boy want a piece of 
my hair?” asked Melicent; “and why did he 
cut it off with his big shiny shears, while you 
were writing, and he was playing with me?” 

“Tt was to pay a price,” said Manuel. He 
knew now that the Alf Charm was laid on his 
loved child, and that this was the price of his 
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Prophecy 
and 


Profits 


Our weekly publication, The 
Investment News, has been 
extremely accurate in forecast- 
ing the broad price trend over 
the past few months. 

We shall be glad, without any 
cost or obligation, to illustrate 
this service. 


What to Buy 
How to Buy 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
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of the business growth, | 





Bonus Common 
vestor the benefits 


PRICE $25 per share 
0°; Bonus Common Stock 





Send for full detailed oa e circular 
with illustrated booklet C. R.-25 


Reelcraft Pictures Corporation 


FARSON, SON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 























Learn About This Nation 
Wide Investment Service 


NVESTORS” Service has won such 
wide approval in the Middle West 
that it has been extended to a nation- 
wide scope. Investors everywhere can now 
secure from us the cream of America’s choic- 
est first mortgage industrial and real estate 
bonds. They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500, $1000—do not fluctuate in 
value, and pay a liberal interest return. 
Write for our booklet explaining these safe 
investments and showing the —> 
and successful recerd of this house. As 
for booklet A-/09 


INVESTORS 


First Mortgage Real Estate and 
Industrial Bonds 
3131 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
301 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


























THE SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 
IN THE WoRLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE NOTES 
SECURED BY IMPROVED 
REAL ESTATE IN THE 
CAPITAL OF THE NATION 


It is a generally recognized fact that 
first mortgages are the safest invest- 
ment. We would be pleased to send 
you our booklet, telling of the many 
safeguards we have placed around OUR 
first mortgage six per cent notes, 
which we believe make security doubly 
secure and which constitute the chief 
reasons for our record for years with- 
out loss to an investor. 


BRADFORD AND COMPANY 
SOUTHERN BUILDING, 
P. ©. BOX 1707, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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There are many desirab le securities on a ~~ 
today, that can be purchased at sally | ; 
prices. Befo re makir 4g your purchases do not tau 
to consult the Financial Department of McClure s- 
Address: FINANC IAL DEPARTMENT 
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junketings. He knew also that Suskind would 
never remit this price. 

Then Melicent demanded, 
makes your face so w hite?” 

“Jt must be pale with hunger, child: so I 
think that you and I had better be getting 
to our dinner.” 

But after dinner Dom Manuel came alone 
into the Room of Sesphra, and equipped him- 
self very strangely, and he climbed out of the 
charmed window for the last time. His last 
visit to the depths was horrible, they say, and 
they relate that of all the deeds of Dom 
Manuel’s crowded lifetime the thing that he 
did on this day was the most grim. But he 
won through all, by virtue of his equip- 
ment and his fixed heart. So when Dom 
Manuel returned he clasped in his left hand 
a lock of fine straw-colored hair, and on both 
his hands was blood let from no human 
veins 

He looked back for the last time into the 
gray depths. A crowned girl rose beside him 
noiselessly, all white and red, and clasped her 
lovely arms about him as she kissed him for 
the last time. Then her arms were loosed 
from about Dom Manuel, and she fell away 
from him, and was swallowed by the gray 
sweet-scented depths. 

“And so farewell to you, Queen Suskind,” 
said Count Manuel. ‘You who were not 
human, but knew only the truth of things, 
could never understand our foolish human 
emotions. Otherwise you would never have 
demanded the one price I may not pay.” 

“Weep, weep for Suskind!” then said 
Lubrican, wailing feebly in the gray and April- 
scented dusk; “‘for it was she alone who 
knew the secret of preserving that dissatisfac- 
tion which is divine where all else falls away 
with age into the acquiescence of beasts.”’ 

“Why, yes, but unhappiness is not the true 
desire of man,” says Manuel. “I know, for 
I have had both happiness and unhappiness, 
and neither contented me.” 

“Weep, weep for Suskind!” then cried the 
soft and delicate voice of Hinzelmann; “for 
it was she that would have loved you, Man- 
uel, with that love of which youth dreams, 
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and which exists nowhere upon your side of 
the window.” 

“Oh, it is very true,” said Manuel, “that 
all my life henceforward will be a wearing 
business because of long desires for Suskind’s 
love and Suskind’s lips and the grave beauty 
of her youth, and for all the high-hearted 
dissatisfactions of youth. But the Alf Charm 
is lifted from the head of my child, and Meli- 
cent will live as Niafer lives, and it will be 
better for all of us, and I am content.” 

And from below came many voices wailing 
confusedly. ‘“‘We weep for Suskind. Sus- 
kind is slain with the one weapon that might 
slay her: and all we weep for Suskind, who 
was the fairest and the wisest and the most 
unreasonable of queens. Let all the hidden 
children weep for Suskind, whose heart and 
life was April, and who plotted courageously 
against the orderings of unimaginative gods, 
and who has been butchered to preserve the 
hair of a quite ordinary child.” 

“And that young Manuel who was in his 
day a fiery champion who fretted under 
ordered wrongs, and strove to right them — 
why, that young fellow also is dead,” said 
Dom Manuel, with a wry smile. “For the 
well-thought-of Count of Poictesme must be 
as the will and faith and as the need of others 
may dictate; and there is no help for it, and 
no escape. I must henceforward be reason- 
able in all things, and I shall never be quite 
discontented any more; and I must feed and 
sleep as the beasts do, and it may be that I 
shall even fall to thinking complacently about 
my death and glorious resurrection. Mean- 
while, no hair of the child’s head has been 
injured, and I am content.” 

Then little Melicent came to molest him, 
and she was unusually dirty and disheveled 
for she had been rolling on the terrace pave- 
ment, and had broken half the fastenings 
from her clothing; and Dom Manuel wiped 
her nose rather forlornly. Of a sudden he 
laughed and kissed her. And Count Manuel 
sent for masons to wall up the third window of 
Sesphra, nor was it ever —— any more in 
Count Manuel’s day for him to breathe 
through it the dim sweet-scented air of spring. 
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dock-rats, they used to call them — used to 
go down to the waterfront, surreptitiously 
strip to the buff, and plunge overboard, right 
under the tail of some ocean liner, while the 
remote cop turned an indulgent back. 
O'Neill let Joe ramble on for some time. 
Presently he said: “‘What kind of social 
life does a young feller like you have, 
O’Brien?” 

“You mean women? Not very much,” 
said Joe. “I go in mostly for athletics. I 
scull on the Hudson and I bowl. We're the 
banner club of the Old Sixteeath.” 

“You're no tango lizard then?” 

“Are you lookin’ for information, Mr. 
O'Neill? If you are, I'll turn you over to my 
friend Hazard. He knows where all those 
joints are.” 

“T don’t mean that, O’Brien. What I 
mean is that a feller like you naturally would 
have a lot of young women runnin’ after 
him.” * 

“Never in my life,” said Joe quickly. 
“T’ve run after one or two myself — and 
failed. But I never had one run after me — 
not that I know of.”’ 

“You're a darned liar, if I’m any judge,” 
thought O'Neill. But Joe’s answer pleased 
him, for a certain purpose was working out in 
O’Neill’s mind. He puffed his cigar in silence 
and covertly observed Joe, who was taking 
in the gorgeous surroundings. Presently he 
said: “Ever hear of a personality expert, 
O’Brien?” 

At the words Joe quickly transferred his 
gaze from the chandelier to O’Neill’s face. 
“Never, Mr. O'Neill. I’ve heard of those 
fellers that tell you how to run your business 
and your family and how to treat your chil- 
dren, before and after you have ’em, but I 
never heard of’ the kind you were speaking 
about, Mr. O'Neill.” 

O'Neill raised his eyebrows. ‘“‘He’s the 
biggest of the lot, because he tells you what 
you're good for.”’ 

“But don’t you know what you're good 
for yourself, Mr. O'Neill? How can any 
man know better? No expert or anybody 
else that lives outside of my brain knows me 
as well as I know myself.” 


O’Neill was indulgent. ‘You think you 
do, but you don’t, O’Brien.” ¢ 

Joe hitched a bit uneasily in his chair. 
Was this man a nut? — he wondered. “If 
you don’t know in your own head what 
you’re good for, how can any one else know? 
And if you do know, what's the use of payin’ 
some long-haired guy for tellin’ you? Be- 
sides, what’s personality anyhow? Does it 
mean a man’s looks and the way he dresses 
and the way he talks?” 

O'Neill nodded. 
“But you can’t let it go at that alone. 
That wouldn’t get you anywhere.” 

“Wouldn’t, eh?” O'Neill chuckled. “A 
man without any brains in particular may 
radiate health and happiness and suns hiae 
and everybody wants to be near him.” 

“But a man’s got to rediate more than 
that to get the coin, Mr. O'Neill.” 

O’Neill talked right through the interrup- 
tion. “No man cen define personality, 
O’Brien. It’s sometbirg in a men that draws 
you to him. For instance, I knew two 
brothers once —they were twins — they 
were as near alike as two peas in a ped — 
same eyes, same hair, same build, good- 
natured, affable. But the one drew you to 
him anc the other didn’t. Just why you 
couldn’t teil. Perscnality seems to be inside 
of « mar, not on the surface _ It’s a force 
that’s always operating, jike magnetism. 
The actcr’s gct it — the movie star’s got it 
so strong that he sends it out through the 
screen even. Personality is the stock in 
trade of the politician, my toy I'ma politi- 
cian and I know. I’ve sent many a man to 
Corgress that hadn’t the wits of a chicken 
because he had a way that got tke votes, 
and he could do what the fellow w:th brains 
told him to do.” 


UITE so,” said Joe. still wondering 
what O'Neill was driving at. 

O'Neil 2yed Joe shrewdly. “Did any- 
body ever tell ycu that you had perscnality, 
O’Brien?” 

“He did nct. Mr. O'Neill.” 

“Well, you’ve got it. all right. 
I'm a personality expert myself.” 


I know. 
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74 
Joe repressed a chuckle * He's like 


Frank Bacon in Lightnin’, that’s been every- 
thing everybody could mention,” he thought. 
“He's a big merchant; he’s a politician; and 
now he’s a personality expert.”” Again Joe 
hitched a bit uneasily in his chair. ‘“‘ What 
in the deuce am I up against?”’ he wondered. 

“You're a darned sight more modest than 
most men who have personality, my boy.” 

Joe grinned incredulously 

“How did you pry me loose from eighteen 
bux ks for a hat ” O'Neil! continued 

Joe grinned. “You wouldn't think I came 
near bein’ fired for not sellin’ hats, a few 
months ago, Mr. O'Neill.” 

O'Neill was interested at once. 
so: How was it, O'Brien?” 

Joe puffed his cigar for a moment “ae 
begin with, Mr. O'Neill, I never believed in 
sellin’ a man a hat that didn’t look good on 
him. A dumpy little chap would put on a 
low-crowned hat with a broad brim that 
made him look more like a tub than ever, 
and he'd ask me how it looked and I'd tell 
him. And, naturally, he wouldn't buy it. I 
lost a few customers that way. Old Man 
Squires’ motto was: ‘Sell ‘em anything. 
He told me I'd have to change 


“Ts that 


Get the coin ‘ 
my tactics.” 

O'Neill's eyes narrowed. “This fellow has 
originality,” he thought. “How did you 
hold your job, O’Brien?” 

“By my wits, Mr. O'Neill. I cultivated 
men, got acquainted with ‘em on the street, 
in the subway, anywhere. I told ‘em if 
they'd come to Joe O’Brien, artistic sales- 
man, the next time they wanted a hat, he'd 
sell "em something that'd make ‘em look like 
real, regular fellers. After a time they began 
to come in shoals.” 

“That's just what I'm tellin’ you, O’Brien. 
It wasn’t wits, it was personality.” O'Neill 
fell silent for a moment, then: “I suppose 
Squires raised your pay?” 

“He did not,” said Joe impulsively. 

“Then why didn’t you quit him and take 
your trade somewhere else?” 

“T wanted to stay where I was. I had my 
reasons = said Joe 

“T can understand that,” said O'Neill. 
“She's a good looker. Was that the Old 
Man’s daughter you were talking to at the 
cash desk when I went in?” 

“Tt was Miss Minnie Squires,” said Joe, 
with dignity 

“She Seems pretty young to be in that job, 
O'Brien. Is the Old Man tryin’ to save 
money on her?” 

“No, indeed,” said Joe. “It was her own 
choice. You see, the Old Man wanted her 
to be a boy.” He chuckled. “It was the 
only time she'd ever disappointed him, she 
said And she is tryin’ to make up for it 
now. Her mother’s dead.’ 

“She's clever. One can see that.” 

“Clever? She has a wonderful head on 
her shoulders And she’s that big-hearted 
and loyal that she gave up the idea of going 
to college just to help the Old Man.” 

“But don’t vou think that kind of life 
would make a young woman calculating and 
hard, knowing as she must that a lot of fellers 
are try in’ toget her for the sake of the Old 
Man’s money?” 

“Mr. O'Neill,” said Joe, looking steadily 
into the older man’s eyes, “do you know 
I've often thought of that and I’ve often 
wished the Old Man’'d lose his money just so 
I could prove to Minnie how much I care 
for her.” 

“And that’s what’s keepin’ you in your 
job at a small salary, my boy. Why, we've 
got prettier girls in the West than you ever 
dreamed of here.”’ 

“But I'm not that kind of a philanderin’ 
proposition, Mr. O'Neill.” 

O'Neill laughed “And you a New 
Yorker.” 

For a time the two men were silent. 
O'Neill was a great picker of men. He con- 
sidered O'Brien a find. Here was a young 
man with original ideas, with a most attrac 
tive personality, tied to a small-salaried job 
by the apron-strings of a seventeen-year-old 
girl, for that was what he took her to be It 
was absurd Presently he leaned across the 
table. “O’Brien, your personality is the 
kind that when a man comes into your store 
and you ask him an outrageous price for a 
hat, like you did me, he won't resent it 
He won't argue with you. No. He'll be 
only too eager to pay it just to please you. 
Such a personality is rare, my boy But 
when a man’s got it he needn't have the 
wits of a chicken to sell anything. Every- 
body'll want to buy from him. O'Brien, 
your personality is submerged in this town. 
You're nothing but a small toad in a big 
puddle, crowded in with a lot of other toads 
so tight that you can’t expand.” He paused, 


then: “How would you like to come out to 
Big Falls and work for me?” 

Joe was thrilled, but the bargaining Irish 
blood in his veins restrained him. “Oh, I 
don’t know,” he said indifferently. 

“You'd have a chance to do something 
there that you can’t do here. There are end- 
less opportunities. You'd become a big man. 
Cll give you double what Squires is paying 
you. And I don’t know what the Old Man 
is paying you either. That’s the chance 
I'm takin’ on your honesty.”” Nevertheless, 
the man from Big Falls had figured before 
he made the offer that Squires wasn’t paying 
Joe any too much in coin. 

“T might not be able to make good out 
there, Mr. O'Neill. I don’t know the West- 
ern ways.” 

“Personality ain’t a matter of geography, 
my boy. And it’s your personality that 'm 
bankin’ on.” 

“Your offer is very flatterin’, Mr. O'Neill, 
but . 

“The ‘but’ you're alludin’ to, O’Brien, is 
the Old Man’s daughter. You talk it-over 
with her before you give me an answer. Tell 
her what I’ve offered you — just as a starter, 
mind you, O’Brien. Ill bank on her good 
sense.”’ O'Neill rese from the table. “I 
have an engagement, O’Brien, and must 
leave you now. You think it over and let me 
know. I'm starting for home Thursday 
night.” 

Joe O’Brien left O'Neill with his head in 
the air, O’Brien’s head. But his feet were 
still on the ground, for Joe was a sensible 
fellow, not given to swallowing whole every 
bit of flattery that was handed him. But 
O'Neill had backed up his words with a 
definite offer. He had made a bid for Joe’s 
personality. And O'Neill was no fool. 
There must be something to it then. Per- 
sonality, Joe thought. In all his twenty- 
three years, or whatever part thereof he had 
been accustomed to thinking, Joe O’Brien 
had never tried to analyze himself. What 
was this personality? Where did he get it? 
It was as if he had discovered a new part of 
himself, an undreamed-of part. Surely, he 
didn’t get this quality from his parents. 
His mother had told him that he had O’ Keefe 
shoulders — Daniel O’Keefe was her father 

and his father had always reminded her 
that Joe got his good-nature from his, 
O’Brien’s, ancestor. Neither one had claimed 
the credit for the freckles on the back of his 
neck or his red head, which, in his school 
days, had been something of a reproach till he 
made the mention of it, except in a flattering 
way, a dangerous pastime. Suddenly he 
burst out laughing. ‘“‘Joe O’Brien, you're a 
fool, thinkin’ about this thing called person- 
ality, and gettin’ puffed up with the idea 
of it.” 

Joe stopped short and pulled out his 
watch. It was only nine. He stepped into a 
drug-store on the corner and telephoned 
Minnie Squires. 

“What's on your mind, Joe?” said Minnie 
a half-hour later. 

It was in keeping with Joe’s purpose that 
he affect an air of mystery in order to engage 
and concentrate the attention of his audience 
of one. With much deliberation he hung up 
his hat, placed his gloves one upon the other 
on the corner of the mantel, then turned to 
Minnie. “By jingo, but you're looking 
lovely to-night, Minnie.” 

“Is that what you came here at this hour 
to tell me, Joe?” 

“It is not. I came here to tell you, Min- 
nie, that I'd been dining to-night at the 
Commodore, with O'Neill, the greatest mer- 
chant and politician of Big Falls.” 

“Indeed,” said Minnie, “and what did he 
have to say wai 

“He wants me to go out to Big Falls and 
work for him,” said Joe, affecting careless- 
ness. He noted that Minnie ceased smiling 
abruptly. “He offered me twice what I am 
gettin’ in your father’s store, just as a 
starter.” 

“IT knew somebody would discover you, 
Joe. You're a dandy hat salesman.” 

“Tt’s not altogether that, Minnie,” Joe 
paused. 

“Go on, Joe.” 

The color mounted to Joe’s face. “TI hate 
to say, it, Minnie.” 

“But why, Joe?” 

Still Joe held back “Oh, I don’t know.” 

Minnie crossed to the young man, put her 
arms around his neck. “Come on, Joe,” 
she coaxed. 

“T can't, Minnie. It’s so foolish.” 

* Joe O’Brien, tell me this minute.’ 

“You won't scold me, Minnie?” 

Minnie shook her head. 

“You ‘von't laugh at me, Minnie?” 

Again Minnie reassured. 
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“You won't think I’m a fool, Minnie?” 
“For goodness’ sake, Joe O’Brien, what 
are you driving at?” 


JOE looked away, head slightly bent, like a 

guilty child. “It’s my personality,” he 
murmured. “O'Neill's payin’ me for my per- 
sonality.” Then, in a self-exculpatory way: 
“What do you know about that?” 

“I know what he means,” said Minnie. 
“Tt’s that about you that makes me want 
to kiss you, Joe. That's personality.” 

“But every feller’s girl wants to kiss him. 
If personality’s .s common as that I don’t 
see why O'Neill wants to pay me double for 
havin’ it.” 

Minnie laughed. ‘Personality is not only 
where your own girl wants to kiss you, Joe, 
but where every other girl wants to kiss you, 
too.” 

“Oh, go “long, Minnie. I came to you 
for sensible advice. But you're as bad as 
O'Neill.” 

“If O'Neill feels that way about you, Joe, 
how can you blame me?” 

“And O'Neill claims to be a personality 
expert,” observed Joe. “But if it wasn’t 
for the big money he offered me, Minnie, I'd 
think he was only havin’ a joke with me.” 

“Men like O'Neill don’t joke at their own 
expense, Joe.” 

“That's what I was thinkin’, Minnie.” 

“And you came to me for advice, Joe? 
Very well. Let’s sit down and talk it over.” 
When they were seated, Minnie took Joe’s 
hand with her left, patting it for emphasis 
with her right as she talked. “Now, I'll 
tell you how I feel,”’ she began. “‘ You want 
me to be perfectly frank, don’t you, Joe?” 

Minnie’s last words presaged something 
uncomfortable, but Joe was resolute. “*Ab- 
solutely.”” 

“Joe, I've been thinking it over for some 
time and I feel this way about it. I don’t 
want you to be a clerk in Pop’s store forever 
and a day. I know you love me for myself 
alone, Joe. But people’ll say you married the 
Old Man’s daughter just to get a pull. That’s 
just what I don’t want them to say, Joe. I 
want you to be a big man. Be independent. 
Go out and do things before you marry me.” 
There was a vision in Minnie’s eyes. “It’s a 
great opportunity, Joe.” 

“The money, you mean?” 

“TI was thinking of something else. O'Neill 
offered you that money because of your 
personality, Joe?” 

Joe nodded. 

“Don’t you see if you can make an old 
hard-shell like O'Neill part with his coin, 
what you can do with the other men out 
there in Big Falls? O'Neill had that in his 
mind, Joe.” 

“*Minnie, you’re the shrewd one.” 

Minnie laughed. “You'd have thought 
of it yourself, Joe, if you hadn’t been so 
modest.” 

“Go on, Minnie. Tell me some more 
good things about myself. It’s deeply in- 
terestin’.”” 

Minnie rested her elbow on her knees and 
putting her chin in the cup of her hand re- 
garded Joe for some moments, then, with a 
touch of mirth in her eyes: “Joe, they 
haven't any men like you out there in Big 
Falls.” 

“Minnie, from the twinkle in your-eyes, I 
don’t know whether you're congratulatin’ me 
or congratulatin’ Big Falls.” 

“I’m serious, Joe. It really is a great 
opportunity. I can see how you'll get along 
with those Big Falls men better than you 
can. You'll get acquainted. You'll air 
your views, the clean, wholesome things you 
stand for that these people on Broadway 
can’t understand. You'll sweep ‘em off 
their feet out there. You can do anything 
you want to. O'Neill knows all that, Joe — 
O'Neill, the politician, the man that has sent 
men to Congress because of their personality. 
Politics is what you're cut out for, Joe. 
Not selling hats.” 

Joe caught his breath. ‘You're worse 
than O'Neill, puttin’ such notions into my 
head, notions that'll make me feel too big 
for my breeches if I don’t look out, Minnie.” 

Minnie jumped up. “Think of it, Joe. 
Congress! Congress!” Then, striking an 
attitude: “‘The Honorable Mrs. Joseph 
O'Brien! The Honorable Mrs. Joseph 
O’Brien! Think of it, Joe!” 

Minnie turned sharply as Old Man Squires 
entered the room. “Hello, Pop.” Then to 
Joe: “Shall I tell him, Joe?” 

Joe was greatly relieved that she should 
and said so. And Minnie told the Old Man 
about the opportunity that had come to Joe 
at last, leaving no detail unrelated. 

Squires listened to Minnie’s talk with the 
suggestion of a smile that was habitual, a 


smile cultivated for business purposes byt 
used socially on occasion. Squires was used 
to the kind of talk that Minnie was putting 
up. That sort of thing always presaged a 
request for more money. It was always: 
“Jones’ll pay me this,” or “ Brown’l] give 
me shorter hours, Mr. Squires.” When his 
daughter had finished, Squires played the 
simple ace of trumps. “You're a good boy 
Joe. You needn’t bury yourself alive in that 
God-forsaken place just to get a little more 
money. I'll double what you're getting 
now. 

Joe wavered. He hadn’t been any too 
keen about going out into the Northwest 
where the blizzards come from in winter. 
He'd always pictured places like Big Falls 
as one-street affairs with mongrel wooden 
structures, mostly bar-rooms, hitching posts, 
stunted horses of vicious mien, hugely 
booted and mustached and belted and 
revolvered swaggerers. So much has the 
dime novel and the movie done for the 
West. It was an awful moment for Joe. He 
looked appealingly at Minnie. 

But Minnie, the shopkeeper’s daughter, 
was now the Honorable Mrs. Joseph O’Brien. 

“That don’t go, Pop,” she said quickly, 
“we have other plans for Joe.” 

Squires scowled. “Look here, Joe 
O’Brien. When I told you you might ask 
Minnie to marry you, you promised you'd 
wait two years at least. You're not thinkin’ 
of takin’ her with you?” 

““No, Pop,’ Minnie broke in, “he isn’t 
— of it and I'm not thinking of it 
either.” 


QUIRES was surprised. “ You mean you 
want him to go out there alone, Minnie, 
and he’s willin’ to go?” 

“That's what I mean, Pop. We've talked 
it all over. We've settled it.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “we have. And I'd like 
you to regard this as two weeks’ notice, Mr. 
Squires, if you don’t mind.” 

Squires turned to Minnie. “You've set- 
tled it, eh? Well, that’s a good one. You're 
a fine pair to settle anything. What do you 
know about life, either of you? Two years 
is a long time to trust any man out of your 
sight, young lady.” 

“Tl take a chance on him, Pop.” 

“The trouble with you is, your heads are 
turned by O'’Neill’s flattery. Personality! 
What does he know about personality?” 

“He claims to be an expert, Mr. Squires.’ 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! That’s the way he got 
you. Everybody’s an expert nowadays. 
Expert scrubwomen, expert window-clean- 
ers, expert ditch-diggers. You think a lot 
of O’Neill’s opinion just because he built up 
that store out in Big Falls. What about me? 
Isn’t my opinion worth something? Do you 
suppose I built up my chain of stores by lis- 
tening to every shrewd old flatterer that 
came along and changing my job just be- 
cause he told me I was worth twice as much 
as I was worth? No, siree. I stuck. And 
by sticking I got there.” 

“But, Pop, opportunities don’t come to 
you that way.” 

“Don’t, eh? Look here, don’t you kid 
yourselves. I know this O'Neill. He’s a 
slick one. He’s a great palaverer. He’s got 
something up his sleeve, Joe, when he offers 
you that money to pry you loose from my 
store. He'll put one over on you. You take 
my word for it. I know.” Squires rose, 
started to the door, then turned. “ You're 
at liberty to do as you please, O’Brien. But 
I want to tell you one thing, young feller. If 
you go out there and find O'Neill puts one 
over on you, you needn't come back here 
with your tail between your legs. And an- 
other thing, I'll never give my consent for 
you to marry Minnie till you make good.” 

“Why, Pop,’’ Minnie expostulated, “I 
didn’t think you'd feel that way about it. I 
should think you'd like me to marry a man 
that’s had some experience in the world.” 

“He'll get experience out there in Big 
Falls, all right,”” Squires grunted, not realiz- 
ing how much of a prophet he was. 

Two weeks later Joe O’Brien started on 
his great adventure. No sooner had he 
kissed Minnie good-bye than gloom settled 
upon him. Two years of banishment lay 
before him. But youth is resilient. | And 
Joe O’Brien was a young man. His heart 
was full of enthusiasm for his new enter- 
prise, and the ambition Minnie’s words had 
conjured in him. He began to scheme out in 
detail just how he’d corral the nomination for 
Congress out in Big Falls. First, he'd sell 
‘em hats, make ‘em look like somebody. 
He'd sell Fitzpatrick or McCormick — for 
the Democratic boss was sure to have an 
Irish name — the best hat he’d ever had. 
That'd be an opening wedge. He'd get into 
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the club and work his personality for all it 
was worth. But he wouldn’t let “em suspect 
what he was up to, not yet. For Joe knew 
that politics was like horse-racing — the 
fellow that gets off first generally winds up 
ten lengths behind, while in the last lap an 
unsuspected racer noses ahead of the bunch 
and carries off the honors. So he would work 
under cover till the psychological moment, 
then come out —a dark horse. And dark 
horses were the fashion just then. 

Day and night as he traveled West Joe’s 
thoughts were full of just three things; how 
to sell °em hats; how to get to Congress; and 
the Honorable Mrs. Joseph O’Brien. Ever 
the big drivers sang the swinging refrain: 
“The Honorable Mrs. Joseph O’Brien — 
The Honorab'e Mrs. Joseph O’Brien — the 
honorable, honorable, honorable Mrs. Joseph 
O’Brien.” And the little wheels at the end 
of the car sang in staccato: “‘Sell’em hats -—— 
sell °em hats — make ’em look like some- 
body — sell “em hats.” And at night Joe 
dozed off to the swinging rhythm of the 
drivers: “The Honorable Mrs. Joseph 
O’Brien,” curiously mixed up with the quick, 
sharp little wheels’ “Sell "em hats — sell 
’em hats — sell *em — sell °em — the Honor- 
able Mrs. Joseph O’Brien.” 

Said Jake Arnstein, who had just got back 
from a month’s vacation out in the Rockies, 
to his partner, O'Neill: “Who is this Joe 
O’Brien you're bringin’ on from New York, 
Tom, and why? What's the idea?” 

For answer, O'Neill crossed to the rack in 
the corner, took down his new hat, and put 
“What do you think of it, Arny?” 


it on. 
* How 


Arnstein eyed the hat critically. 
much?” 

“What do you think?” 

Arnstein interpreted the twinkle in his 
partner's eyes. ‘‘Five or six dollars — the 
way you get “em.” 

O'Neill looked steadily in Arnstein’s eyes 
for a moment, then sprang the big surprise. 
“Eighteen, Arny.” 

“No jobber, Tom, eh?” 

“No. Joe O’Brien.” 

Arnstein was silent for a moment, then: 
“Chloroform, Tom?” 

“T don’t know how he did it, but he did,” 
O'Neill hummed, then seriously: 

“Joe O’Brien sold me this hat for eighteen 
dollars — me, Arny, the king of the close 
buyers.” 

“How do you account for it, Tom?” 

“Don’t account for it. When I see a man 
with that kind of a gift, Arny, I don’t try to 
analyze him — psychologically, as they say 
— I just grab him.” 

Arnstein walked up and down the floor 
with head bent for a few moments. “ You've 
taken a chance, bringin’ him here, Tom. 
Those Eastern fellers are slick. You can’t 
trust “em, particularly New Yorkers.” 

“T’'m onto that, Arny.” 

“If this feller’s the chloroform expert you 
say he is,” Arnstein went on, “he'll sell our 
customers hats, he'll cultivate ‘em, make 
personal friends of *em — then he'll start a 
shop across the street and take em all away. 
I know the trick.”” Arnstein paused. “* Have 
you got him under contract, Tom?” 

“Oh, rats! I can drive a horse and wagon 
through any contract you ever saw.’ O'Neill 
came close to his partner and looked him 
squarely in the eyes. “Don’t you worry, 
I've thought of all that. I’ve provéded for it. 
Now, listen, Arny. I’ve got the greatest 
innovation up my sleeve that ever happened 
in Big Falls.” O'Neill raised his forefinger 
for emphasis. 

“Aren’t you going to let me in on the se- 
cret?”” Arnstein asked him. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Arny, I'd like to carry 
this thing through by myself,”’ said O'Neill. 

Arnstein shrugged good-naturedly. ‘All 
right, Tom. He must be a hummer, this 
O’Brien. Is he good-looking?” 

O’Neill’s eyes twinkled. “He's red- 
headed and he’s got freckles on the back of 
his neck.” 

Arnstein looked puzzled. 
get you, Tom.” 

“But, Arny, you ought to see the grin oi 
him and the Irish eyes in his head. And 
he’d make you feel that at home, Arny, and 
that brotherly, that if he should shake hands 
with you, you wouldn’t know whether he 
Was a Jew or you were an Irishman.” 

Arnstein grinned at O'Neill. “I’m begin- 
ning to see,”” he said. 

For some reason or other, principally be- 
cause of the name it bore, Joe O’Brien had 
pictured Big Falls in his mind as located on 
an eminence with a wonderful cataract eter- 
nally dancing in the sunlight or moonlight, 
according to the time of day, or starlight, 
When there wasn’t any moon, for Joe was a 
man of resourceful mind that provided for 
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every contingency. Joe depended on this 
beautiful picture to sustain him against the 
nostalgia that had attacked him at the first 
turn of the drivers at the Grand Central and 
had been growing ever since. . . . So much 
for Joe’s dreams. But providence sets its 
scenes with most disillusioning exactitude. 
On this occasion it took no heed of the home- 
sickness of Joe O’Brien. The late afternoon 
of his arrival was drab, chilly, semi-rainy, 
and the approach to the town — Ye saints! 
—an area, flat and vast, dotted with shan- 
ties, garages, stables, shacks, and lean-tos. 
And the men and women Joe saw in the 
backyards or leaning over the fences gossip- 
ing wereas slatternly as the shacks them- 
selves. Drab, drab, drab, the whole picture, 
slovenly, depressing beyond words. 

“By jingo, but this is an awful place to 
dump a stranger in,”’ Joe thought. He had a 
sudden impulse to turn tail and flee back 
East again, but in a minute he was saying: 
“You won't be a stranger long, Joe O’Brien, 
and to-morrow the sun’ll be shining.” 

As Joe stepped down from the train the 
first words he heard were: “* Mr. O’Brien?” 
A brawny, thick-shouldered man approached, 
holding out his hand which Joe grabbed and 
shook with great cordiality. “* Mr. O'Neill 
sent me to take you to Mrs. Tweedie’s.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Joe. 


THEY bumped their way over the cobble- 
stone area behind the depot, turned to 
the left and entered upon a broad asphal- 
ted street. Once the storm area was nego- 
tiated, the driver turned and eyed Joe. 
“So you're the new — ?”’ he paused. 

“That same,” said Joe, grinning. 
why do you ask?” 

The man grinned back, sheepishly, and 
started the car full tilt. Joe’s spirits rose 
as the car swung into the business thorough- 
fare of the town. He noted the broad pave- 
ments and the brilliant show-windows, and 
his depression began to leave him. “By 
jingo! This isn’t the dump 1 thought it 
was,” he reflected. 

Arrived at Mrs. Tweedie’s, Joe rang the 
bell. A small girl opened the door. Joe 
grinned. The small girl grinned back, then 
yelled shrilly: “Mrs. Tweedie, oh, Mrs. 
Twee —ee—die! Here’s the new - 
She stopped short and stared hard at Joe. 

Appeared Mrs. Tweedie, fat, rosy, bus- 
tling, effusive, as all good boarding-house 
keepers should be. “Oh, Mr. O’Brien, it’s 
really wonderful to have you here — Mr. 
O'Neill told me that you were the new — 
here, let me have your bag.” 

“By jingo,” said Joe, stopping at the 
threshold of his room while Mrs. Tweedie 
deposited his bag near the foot of the bed. 
“By jingo, but this looks cheerful.” 

Mrs. Tweedie glowed. “I arranged it 
myself, Mr. O’Brien, I thought you'd like it, 
you being a — ” 

“Mrs. Twee-ee-die,”’ came shrilling up the 
hall. “Mrs. —” 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming. Nanny.” The 
good lady stopped on the threshold. ‘‘ Dinner 
at six, Mr. O’Brien. I want you to meet 
the folks afterward,’’ — archly — “they're 
all anxious to see you, Mr. O’Brien.” 

“No more than I am to see them, and 
thank you.”’ Joe looked after her curiously. 
“Don’t they ever finish their sentences when 
they talk out here? The taxi man says: ‘So, 
you're the new’ — and the funny little girl at 
the door yells out, ‘Here's the new — ’ and 
the landlady, says: ‘ You being the new —’” 

Joe’s first thought was to unpack his bag. 
He took out a picture of Minnie, which he 
kissed, and put in a conspicuous place on the 
mantel. Then he went about the business of 
brushing up for dinner. When that was 
finished, he proceeded to write to Minnie. 
He had got as far as, “Surely, they’re won- 
derful people for making a man feel at home, 
these Western folks. Even the taxi-driver 
down at the depot grabbed me by the hand 
and called me by my name. I tell you, 
it was a great gloom-chaser to hear my 
name called out so stoutly. And that 
feller had a grip like a ditch-digger—”’ when 
there was a knock at the door, *‘‘Come in,” 
Joe called. 

The door opened slowly and Shrill Nanny 
stepped in, shyly. “ Mrs. Tweedie sent you 
the Evening Bulletin.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Joe, taking 
the sheet. ‘That was very kind of Mrs. 
Tweedie.” And with a grin that warmed 
the heart of Shrill Nanny, ** And it was very 
nice of you to bring it, my dear.” 

The door closed very, very slowly. Shrill 
Nanny was the first Big Falls’ victim to the 
personality of Joe O’Brien. 

And Joe O’Brien, utterly unconscious of 
the flame his grin had kindled in Shrill 
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Nanny, proceeded to examine the paper the with its lights gleaming through the gray | 
child had left. On the first page there was mist of evening. It wasn’t drab any more. 
general news. Joe passed it by. He had But his attitude had changed. I. was his | 
read it all in the morning paper on the town now — his and Minnie’s town. He 
train. He turned the page. “‘Hello!—What was already beginning to resent the alleged 
the deuce?— By jingo!” The vast page lofty attitude of the New Yorker toward 


| was blank except in the center: the Westerner. He turned from the win- | 
| “MR. JOSEPH O'BRIEN OF NEW dow and Minnie’s picture smiled at him 
| YORK ARRIVES IN BIG FALLS.” in the dancing firelight. He smiled back 
“By jingo!” Joe repeated, then, “What and bowed low. “I greet you, the Hon- 
do you know about that?’ It was the first orable Mrs. Joseph O’Brien that is to be.” | 
time Joe O’Brien had ever seen his name in An idea came to Joe. He smiled shrewdly. 
print There was a thrill to it. He per- By jingo, he'd send that page to New York. 
| mitted himself to enjoy the exaltation for a _He’d send it for two reasons. It would 
moment, then cautiously, ““I wonder.” He — please Minnie and it would pique old man 
don brightened a bit. ‘Ah, it’s a way they have Squires, the cynical old smart Aleck who 
‘= | out here, a great big Western way of welcom- though the knew O'Neill so well. Prompt- 
y | ing a feller.” But, not yet satisfied: ““Why ed by this excellently mixed motive, 


—— 
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did O'Neill bill me, a mere salesman, like Joe crossed to the table and nonchalantly 
that? Why did he play me up like a circus turned the leaf of the paper. Something 
or a movie star or Ethel Barrymore?’ Joe caught his eye that gave him pause, made 
pondered. “I see. He's booming my per- him stare hard. Huh! What was this? Huh! 
sonality. It’s a wise publicity guy you are, Confronting him in letters huge, flaring, was: 
O'Neill. Why shouldn’t you pull people to 
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my return, then we got down to postcards 
and finally to silence. About the time I 
realized that our correspondence was not to 
be continued, I began to notice that other 
artists were taking his place upon the covers 
of the several magazines that came to me. 
By the end of a year he had dropped out of 
sight. Naturally I wondered what had 
happened to him. In illustration, as in other 
things, fashions come and go. Was Gerald 
being crowded out by the new crop of 
younger men? Had he lost his vogue? 

“ The image of him as I had last seen him, 
sunk in ruinous ease and contentment, was 
so strong and somehow so final with me as to 
bar the thought that his withdrawal from the 
field of popular illustration might have been 
voluntary. That aspect of the matter 
never occurred to my mind. Something must 
have happened to him. What could it 
be? More than once I started to write 
to him and ask what he was doing, but I 
always gave up because of a feeling that 
to ask a man if his popularity has waned 
—even if one asks only by implication — 
js too much like asking a woman if she has 
lost her looks. 

And then, after more than three years, 
when I was commencing to wonder whether 
he was still alive, I came upon his name in a 
modest headline in an old New York news- 
paper. The item below referred favorably 
to several portraits by Gerald Bascom on 
exhibition in the gallery of an art dealer on 
Fifth Avenue. 

That exhibition occurred in the spring of 
1914. Thenceforward I read the papers 
from home with greater care, as long as 
there was any art news. But that was not 
long; for in the fall the War broke out, 
and you remember what happened then to 
the American press. 

Our business stagnated for want of ships. 
Letters, newspapers and magazines from the 
outside world reached us with steadily in- 
creasing irregularity. Even our direct cable 
and wireless communication with Holland 
was interrupted, and war dispatches sifted 
in from Singapore after undergoing the delays 
and deletions of the censorship. 

In Batavia, moreover, we had our own 
little wars. Relations between British and 
German residents were broken off. Some 
Americans attempted at the outset to be 
neutral, like the poor devils of Hollanders, 
but the Lusitania matter finally disposed of 
that. “It means war!’ we said. But it 
didn’t mean war and we were left with a 
lot of awkward explaining to do. Nor were 
our explanations rendered easier by the 
increasing coldness with which our British 
friends received them. But at last, to the 
infinite relief of everyone except the Germans, 
came the news that America was going in. 
Then the long period of preparation. The 
draft. Training. The sending of the men. 
And then, after another age of suspense, the 
great offensive, the German collapse, the 
armistice. 

Early in the following spring I managed 
to get home after having been away for seven 
years. My first days in New York were 
filled with urgent business, for all of us were 
working like so many telephone linemen to 
repair as rapidly as possible the war-torn 
wires of trade. 

Eager as I was to see Gerald and Jenny, 
I thought it best to wait until this first 
furious business pressure should have re- 
laxed before communicating with them. 
Nor did it so much as cross my mind that 
in the circles I was frequenting I might meet 
any one who could give me news of them. 
The world of art seems so far from the place 
where Broadway comes to Bowling Green. 


UT dining one evening at an uptown club 
with half a dozen of my business friends 

Theard of Gerald unexpectedly. Two of my 
companions, whose interest in art I had not 
hitherto suspected, fell to discussing the 
portrait of a famous banker, one of the 
club’s founders, which had been newly hung 
in the great dining hall. 

“It’s second rate,” said one. “It hasn't 
any of the old man’s picturesqueness.” 

“Nor his power,’ agreed the other. And 
he added: ‘There’s just one painter in the 
country who should have had that com- 
mission.” 

“Bascom, you mean?” 

“Of course.” 

“Wonder why they didn’t get him?” 

“Price,” returned the other, drily. 

“He gets ten thousand, doesn’t he?” 

“That’s about his minimum. But think 
what you get. They say old Buckley paid 
him twenty-five thousand. Bascom didn’t 
wan‘ to paint him. Hates to paint any one 
Who doesn’t interest him.” 


I couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“This Bascom,’ I broke in, ““— is it, by 
any chance, Gerald Bascom you're talking 
about?” 

“Why, surely,” replied the last speaker. 
His lifted eyebrows seemed to add: ‘Who 
else could it be?” 

“T wouldn't have believed it!” 

“Why not? He’s the best there is. 
you seen his work?” 

““No,”’ I answered. “I've been out of the 
country a long time.” Then, still appre- 
hensive of some mistake in identity, I ex- 
plained my special interest in the case, and 
asked: “Did the Bascom you mean draw 
pretty girls’ heads for magazine covers a 
few years ago?” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
replied my friend. “But Wardour Hare is 
sitting over there. We'll ask him.” 

The famous landscape painter was dining 
alone, it appeared, His leonine head was 
bent over his coffee and I saw his fine old 
face in profile. He looked, I thought, as 
Wardour Hare should look. 


Have 


“WES,” he said, in response to my inquiry, 

“he’s the same Bascom — or, rather, 
he’s decidedly not the same. I remember 
those heads. Damn clever truck they were. 
Low brow truck. But look at him now. All 
of a sudden — bang! — that portrait of a 
trained nurse in the Academy. Made him. 
Just a whirlwind after that. All the medals 
and prizes and things.’”’ A reminiscent look 
came into the ancient eyes, so keen beneath 
their bushy white brows. “I had ‘em, too 
— thirty years and more ago.” 

I asked him what had brought about the 
change in Bascom. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I know these 
younger men mostly by their work. I 
don’t get around much any more.” He drew 
a seasoned brier pipe from the side pocket of 
his soft homespun coat and began to fill it 
from a rubber pouch. “I came in here be- 


cause it’s handy,’ he rumbled on. “But 
this club isn’t civilized. They won't let a 
man smoke a pipe in the dining-room. And 


yet,” jerking his head toward the new por- 
trait, “they'll hang a thing like that in 
here. As if a pipe could stink like a bad 
painting.” 

He started to move away but I detained 
him with a question. 

“Some of my friends call Bascom 
greatest living portrait painter. Is he?” 

The old man swung around sharply. 

““He’s good,” he said. “Isn't 
enough?” 

“But just how good?” I persisted. 

“People are always talking of ‘the great- 
est this’ and ‘the greatest that,’”’ he growled. 

Perhaps my face showed disappointment; 
at all events, a twinkle came into his eyes, 
and he continued in a gentler tone: 

“They keep trying to make me call peo- 
ple great. Guess it makes me _ perverse. 
Well, I'll say this for your friend Bascom: 
I don’t know of but one other man alive who 
can compare with him. Go up to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Look at his 
portraits of Hoover and Joffre. See for 
yourself.”’ 

He fluttered a hand at me and walked 
away. 

Some time later I did go up to see those 
two great portraits, but before doing that I 
sought out Gerald. 

It was mid-afternoon when I called him 


the 


that 


up. 

Pe What are you doing to-night? Can you 
dine with us?” His voice had the same old 
cordial ring. 

I accepted the invitation and hastened to 
speak of his success. I wasn’t going to let 
that wait till evening. 

“Oh, I’ve got along some,” he answered 
diffidently. Then he gave me the address, a 
new one. 

I was to dine with them that night, yet 
he explained nothing. Nothing! Imagine 
such a thing! Imagine my _ stupefaction 
when I entered his apartment and there, in 
place of pretty little Jenny with her pretty 
little hands, found myself being introduced 
to Charlotte! 

Fancy his never having said a word to 
prepare me for a change like that! Artistic 
temperament or not, it was outrageous. I 
was dumbfounded. But Gerald was as mat- 
ter of fact as though it had been Charlotte 
always. It was as if Jenny had never 
existed. Where was she? What had be- 
come of her? Was she living or dead? 
Naturally I could not ask, and equally 
naturally I expected him to volunteer an 
explanation later. 

But he never did. Time and again I saw 
him, yet he never so much as hinted at the 


matter. Had I depended upon him for my 
enlightenment I should still be in the dark. 
Charlotte Bascom was distinctly tall; a 
woman slender yet full-bosemed, with a 
fine loftiness of carriage, which, as 
crossed the room to welcome me, called to 
mind the vision of a brave ship sweeping in 
from sea. The suggestion was enhanced by 
the sense she gave of supple strength, of 
buoyancy, of calm and certain headway on 
a charted course. She had, moreover, a 
sweet freshness, a free and friendly air, that 
made one think of bracing ocean winds and 
snowy canvas shining in the sun. Here was 


she 


| 


one who could never sail under colors other | 


than her own. Her expression, her features, 
her manner, even her gestures, reiterated the 
assurance of a nature unconcerned with 
petty things. s 

Beyond this first suggestion her voice and 
eyes were her most striking attributes. 
The voice was contralto, its tones-rich and 
soft lile those of a muted violoncello. It 
made one somehow conscious of her gentle- 
ness, and gave her utterances a quality as of 
coming from some inner chamber of the 
heart. The eyes, too, had that peculiarity of 
depth. They were large and expressive, for- 
ever changing with her moods. At first I 
thought them black; later I perceived that 
they were blue and that their look of dark- 
ness — the one deceiving thing I ever saw in 
Charlotte — was derived from the shadow of 
long lashes and of dusky hair which drooped 
softly across the forehead. 

Neither then nor afterward was I ever 
definitely conscious of her costume. Beyond 
the fact that she was always dressed be- 
comingly and that she usually wore soft gray 
or blue, my impressions were altogether 
vague. Gowns were as subordinate to her 
as they had been dominant to Jenny. 

If I failed to observe the details of her 
dress I was not, at all events, so negligent 
about her hand. Something of its character 
was communicated to me through the sense 
of touch as she greeted me. It did not feel 
like a soft rosebud, as Jenny’s used to, but 
met my clasp firmly and, as it were, on equal 
terms. I found myself eager to verify with 
the eye that first impression. 





HARLOTTE’S hands were not small, 

soft nor w'site enough to be called beau- 
tiful. The palms were wide, the thumbs 
strong and flexible, the fingers long, spatulate 
and perhaps a trifle hard at the knuckles. 
They were above all capable hands, fascinat- 
ing in their suggestion of a fine codrdination. 
As I looked at them there came to me the 
memory of another pair of hands not un- 
like them, to which Gerald long ago had 
taken an aversion — those of the Californian 
girl. 

Gerald himself retained his characteristic 
look of imperishable youthfulness. True, 
his hair was becoming gray above the ears, 
but that made little difference. In only one 
feature was he greatly altered. Without 
having lost their power to laugh, his eyes 
carried now an expression more effective than 
I had ever thought to find in them. They 
seemed to have turned from the eyes of one 
who merely sees, into those of one who in- 
terprets. 

The apartment was utterly unlike the old 
one, not merely in its location and in the 
character of its contents, but in the in- 
describable yet vital something that makes 
the spirit of a home. 

And a home it was. Gerald now had his 
studio elsewhere. The elaborately carved 
and embellished Italian furniture — that 


bulked so conspicuously in his earlier abode | 


had disappeared. Around me now was 
English and early Colonial mahogany — 
Heppelwhite in the dining-room, and in the 
living-room Chippendale and Sheraton. 

The setting was harmonious to Charlotte. 
Whereas I invariably pictured Jenny leaning 
her pretty arms upon a restaurant table, I 
visioned Charlotte in a light armchair — a 
Sheraton chair exquisitely conforming to 
that combination in her of dignity with 
graciousness, slenderness with strength. 

More than once I tried while we were at 
dinner to make Gerald talk of himself and 
his work, but he invariably eluded me. As 
we passed out of the dining-room I made 
another effort, mentioning what Wardour 
Hare had said of him. 

“That’s pretty fine, coming from him,” 
was all that Gerald said. 

“*We have a Wardour Hare in here,” said 
Charlotte, indicating one of the paintings on 
the living-room wall. 

“But I want to 
work,” I told her. 

“He doesn’t like to hang his own things 
here.”’ 


see some of Gerald’s 
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McCLURE’S 


“But why not?” 

This time Gerald answered. 

“It's just a feeling of wanting Lo get away 
from my own paint,” said he. “This is my 
home. [ don’t want it littered with studio 
things. 

Remembering the litter there always was 
in the old apartment I thought I understood. 
It was a reaction. But I couldn’t very well 
say that. 

‘Artistic temperament, no doubt,” I 
remarked inanely, just for something to say. 

He smiled and shook his head. 

“No. Artistic temperament is the first 
thing an artist must chuck out of the studio 
window if he wants to amount to anything 
at all. Until he does he can have no sense 
of values, of beauty, no sense of 
any kind — not common.” He re- 


no sense 
even 


flected briefly. Then: “Why, do you know 
what I used to think? I used to think 
beauty was made entirely of form and color. 
Imagine!” 


I didn’t have to imagine. I remembered 
our discussion of that subject, long ago. But 
I didn’t say so. What I wanted now was to 
hear him define his new belief 

“Tf beauty’s not made of form and color 
what is it made of?" I demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t say there’s not a trivial kind 
of beauty that is all form and color — mere 
prettiness. But you can’t make big art 
out of it. A big painter wants to paint big 
things.” He waved an arm toward one of 
the landscapes on the wall - low-toned 
picture of a wide misty river spanned by a 
great steel bridge. “Look at that, for in- 
stance. There's beauty for you! — beauty 
set forth in form and color, but not made of 
them. The color comes from the beauty of 
nature as expressed in the river and the mist. 
The form comes from the beauty of man’s 
aspiration and skill as expressed in the 
bridge he built. Why? Simply because, for 
practical reasons, a bridge must have two 
qualities that are pretty sure to give beauty 
of form to any structure, whether of steel or 
of flesh and bone — strength without su- 
perfluous weight. You might go on and say 
that the river expresses God, and that the 
bridge expresses man — that the fellow who 
painted that canvas was painting God and 
man — whether he knew it or not. Well, 
that’s what a portrait painter has to try for, 
too — God and man on the same canvas, 
Any draughtsman with the knack of catch- 
ing a likeness can draw a front elevation of 
the body and call it a portrait. But if he 
hasn’t caught the spirit he’s only painted 
half a portrait —less than half. Because, 
after all, the spirit is the main thing. It’s 
there you find the real beauty.” 

“But you can’t sew on buttons, or drive 
nails, or wash dishes with the spirit,” I 
wanted to remind him. But I refrained. 

“Your saying that makes me doubly 
anxious to see some of your recent work,” I 
said. “That’s why your plagued notion 
about not having any of your pictures here 
is such a disappointment to me.” 

Charlotte gave Gerald a quick, questioning 
glance. 

“It does seem a pity, 
she said, 

Evidently her remark held for him some 


doesn’t it, dear? 


meaning that was not clear to me. He 
nodded. Then: 

‘Just wait a minute,” he said to me, and 
left the room. 


“That’s what I was hoping,” Charlotte 
told me. “There’s one of his portraits here 
—one of me. It’s in his room.” Then with 
a twinkle in her eye: “He dressed in a 
hurry. He’s gone to see that things are 
picked up before taking you in. He’s very 
proud of being neat. You used to know 
him, so—” She did not finish. We laughed 
together, quietly. 


“T NEEDN'T tell you,” she went on, “how 
I'd love to have some of his work hanging 
here. But you see how he feels about it. I 
love to hear people rave about his things, 
but it always embarrasses him a little, even 
though he doesn’t show it. So, of course, I 
don’t try to influence him. When a woman 
has for her husband a man as big as he is, 
it seems to me there’s just one thing for her 
to consider, and that is how to do what's 
for him.” She paused, reflective; 
then continued: “Of course I feel that he 
belongs entirely to me. But his work be- 
longs to the world — on that side I'm just 
kind of trustee. If I make him con- 
tented I'm helping with his work. That’s 
my job.” 
“And you like your job?” I suggested. 
“T love my job,” she said. And _ there 
came into her eyes a tender misty light that 
made me suddenly conscious of my own 


best 
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bachelor loneliness. I was glad of that inti- 
mate little moment with her, for I felt that 
the friendship and understanding between ys 
hi eae how made enormous progress by the 
time Gerald returned to take us to his room 

The portrait, the only picture on his walls, 
was two things: It was a masterpiece, And 
it was Charlotte. 

Hevhad painted her standing in the door- 
way of an old stucco house, with a sh; adowy 
interior seen through the open door behind 
her. On her head was a little white cap, and 
the severe high collar of a dress of some 
gray washable material was revealed be- 
tween the margins of a dark blue cape, which 
showed a bit of scarlet lining as she held it 
together loosely with one hand. And that 
hand was not the delicate tapering hand of 
the conventional portrait, but Charlotte's 
own, painted to the life. 

“Isn't that a nurse’s uniform?” 

“Yes, he painted it in France.” 

“Ah, so you were there, too?” 
“*Too!’” repeated Gerald, smiling. “Tt 
was I who was there ‘too.’ It wasn’t possi- 
ble for us to go together. I « 


I asked. 


came along 


later. A painter in the army* was just a 
luxury. But they really needed the painter's 
wife.” 


“I'd been a trained nurse before,’’ Char- 


lotte explained. : 
= A ND that’s how she looked whe nm I got up 

** to the hospital where she was,” * Gerald 
continued, gazing at the picture. “I painted 
her in the hospital doorway — in snatches — 
a few minutes whenever we could get them. 
Then she'd go back to her ward, and I'd sit 
around. IT tell you I felt pretty darn useless.” 

“Useless!” she repeated almost  indig- 
nantly. “You did wonderful things—and 
took big chances to get them, too!” Then 
with a look confident and proud, she added: 
“They don’t make a man an officer of the 
Legion of Honor and a member of the French 
Institute for being useless.” 

He took her hand, lifted it in his own and 
looked at it thoughtfully and fondly. Then 
he turned to me. 

“T could paint a one-legged soldier,” he 
said, “but Charlotte — she could take care 
of him.” 

When we returned to the living-room I 
got them to talk about their war experiences. 
Then, after a while, Gerald asked Charlotte 
to play for us. 

She had struck but a few notes of a Chopin 
étude before I knew definitely that those 
strong hands with their long fingers had a 
magic in them. Next she played two of 
Chopin’s waltzes—one of them, the fa- 
miliar composition in D flat, the curious 
circular rhythm which is said to have 
been suggested to the composer by the 
spectacle of George Sands’ little dog chasing 
its tail—and these she followed with the 
sombre 2nd majestic Fantasie in F minor. 

But the great revelation of her gift did 
not come until she broke into Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. As she began it I moved 
over to the piano and stoed watching her 
hands. How easily they spanned the 
octaves; how firmly the little finger struck 
its notes, how rhythmically and with what 
wondrous speed and sureness she ranged 
over the keyboard! 

“Of course this really can’t be done on 
the piano,” she said, glancing up as she 
played, “but Gerald always wants it. It 
isn’t so bad, though, if you imagine you're 
hearing the different instruments.’ Then, 
as she entered upon the brilliant waltz move- 
ment, she followed the orchestration for me. 

“The strings take the melody here — 
now it’s the oboe — now the whole choir of 
wood-winds — now the again — now 
the clarinets and bassoons together — now 
the bassoons alone.” 

Charlotte’s music 
taxied down to my 
enough, at the same 
thoughts reverting to Jenny. 
or three occasions on which, at 
request, 
would sit down, turn back the lurid cover of| 
a piece of sheet music, struggle briefly and 
inaccurately with its ragtime pout a little, 
and give up. She never played anything 
well. She never played anything through. 


oboe 


lingered with me as I 
hotel, yet curiously 
time, I found my 
I recalled two 


| 
Pomeroy s 


When, some weeks later, the Bascoms 
went to the Canadian Rockies for the sum- 
mer, they left me as puzzled as 1 had been 
on the night of my first visit to them, al- 
though meanwhile I had seem them often. 

I had witnessed the first act of the play, 
and its dénouement, but I did not know what 
went between. My old friend had changed 
stupendously, but I knew nothing of the 
process by which the change had come about. 

















she had gone to the piano. She; 
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[ had seen effects, but I remained in ig- 
novance of causes. 

Through what agency had Gerald found the 
light? How had Charlotte come into his life, 
and how and where had Jenny gone? Per- 
haps I should never know the story. 

Not a week later, as I was walking up 
Fifth Avenue in the warmth and brightness of 
an early summer afternoon, | heard my 
name called, and turning, found myself 
face to face with Jenny. Alighting from her 
motor to go into a shop she had caught 
sight of me, and she now came fluttering 
toward me like a gaudy little bird. 

My first impression was that she had not 
changed at all. People still turned to look 
at her. And when she spoke I felt as if time 
had been turned back seven years. 

“I’m in town for a day’s shopping. I’m 
motoring back to Easthampton to-night — 
we have a summer place there. You must 
come to us for a week-end. How long have 
you been back from— whatever that place 
is? How long will you be here? I suppose 
you've seen poor Gerald? No doubt he 
said I’ve treated him badly. Well, as a 
matter of fact, it was he who treated me 
badly.” 

I said that Gerald hadn’t mentioned her. 

“And you didn’t think enough of me to 
ask?” she said in a reproachful tone, gazing 
up at me with that serious expression she 
found it so easy to assume. Yet the expres- 
sion was not the same, for her eyes now held 
a shadow of hardness. 

“I wanted to ask 
about you,” I told her 


him — matinées, dances, everything. You 
know what a reputation he made drawing 
me. Why, there wouldn’t have been any 
Bascom Girls except for me. The proof is 
that after we separated he wasn’t able to do 
any more Bascom girls.” 

“He wasn’t?” 

“Well, of course, he’d have done them if 
he could — so what’s the answer?” Then, 
as I pondered this remark, she went on: 
“Oh, I wasn’t the only one who saw that 
Gerald and I weren’t suited to each other. 
Dick realized it. He knew Gerald didn’t 
appreciate me. That’s why he was always 
trying to make things less difficult for me. 

“But when Gerald came down with 
typhoid — it was a little while after you 
went away — that was a little too much. 
Just when I was counting on getting to the 
country, too! I was all tired out, and New 
York got very hot, but what did I do? I 
stayed right in the apartment and took care 
of him as long as I could. 

“She was one of the nurses. Perhaps you 
noticed her hands? You may imagine 
Gerald did!” She gave a hard little chuckle. 
“You should have heard the fuss he made 
when he saw them. . And he blamed me! 
Wanted to know why I'd got such a woman 
to take care of him. That was when she'd 
just come. I was going to get rid of her next 
day, but by that time he was too sick to 
care. And, of course, a trained nurse ought 
to be able to make sick people comfortable.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 


Gerald’s room, and said that he must choose 
between having that nurse in the house and 
having me. And he said, ‘Oh, well, it will do 
you good to get away.’ He practically chose 
her above me! 

“That settled it. The next day I went up 
to Narragansett Pier. It was about time for 
me to be thinking of myself a little bit! 
And when I talked matters over with Dick 
I realized that Gerald and I simply couldn't 
goon. If he'd been sorry, or if he’d sent for 
me, I might have gone back. But he didn’t 
seem to care. So I never did go back. 

“Naturally that gave the nurse her 
chance. He was down sick — what could he 
do? That’s how I figure it. It was a big 
step up in the world for a trained nurse; but 
I must say I wasn't very flattered at his 
taking her as a successor tome. It shows 
a coarse streak in him.’ She shook her 
head, “Just to think I ever thought that 
man a genius!” 

““He gets enormous sums for portraits,”’ I 
suggested. 

““He’s commercialized himself,” she an- 
swered, tartly. 

I spoke of the two famous portraits at 
the Metropolitan Museum 

“T don’t go there,” Jenny said, as she set 
down the empty glass. “I haven’t time. 
But anyway, you'd hardly call Joffre or 
Hoover pretty, would you?” 

Then she jumped up. 

“T tell you!” she exclaimed. “You wait 
a minute until I get into a dress, and I'll 
show you one of his 
pictures. They've got 
it stuck in a window 





truthfully enough, “but 
knowing nothing of the 
circumstances I hesi- 
tated to do so.” 

“You knew I'd mar- 
ried Dick Pomeroy? 
Oh, yes. Some years 
ago. Dick will be tickled 
to death to see you. 
Couldn’t you drive out 
with me to-night?” 

“I couldn’t do that, 
but I want to hear all 
about you,” I said. 

“Have you seen the 
woman he’s married to 
now?” she asked, hark- 
ing back to Gerald. 

“Yes.” 

“She was nothing but 
a trained nurse, you 
know. Of course you 
saw for yourself that she 
wasn’t like the rest of 
us.” 

“No, perhaps she’s 
not quite like the rest of 
us,” I replied. 

“We can’t have any 
sort of talk here,’ she 
broke off. “I tell you — 
come up to our town 
house a little later for a 
cocktail. It’s all in 
summer covers, but you 
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Five short stories by authors who need no introduction — 
five short stories of the kind that McClure’s guarantees: 


“Peter Quayle” 
by Harvey O’Higgins 


“Just the Right People” 


by Fannie Heaslip Lea 


“From Four to Eleven-Three’’ 


by Royal Brown 


‘‘Watchers of the Swamp” 


by Charles G. D. Roberts 


“The Only One” 
by Wallace Irwin 


on Fifth Avenue. 
I'll drive you by 
there ”’ 

I found myself en- 
gaged by the fantastic 
thought of seeing such 
a meeting of past and 
present — the Bascom 
Girl face to face with 
one of Gerald Bascom’s 
recent paintings. 

She did not keep me 
long. We descended 
in the little elevator, 
got into her landaulet, 
and drew up, a few min- 
utes later, before the 
window of an. art 
dealer. Then, as there 
was a bad reflection on 
the glass, we alighted 
and crossed the side- 
walk. 

The canvas did not 
need the signature of 
Gerald Bascom in the 
corner to stamp it 
as his work. The deep 
gold frame around it 
was like a window 
through which one 
looked upon the spirit of 
devastated France. Yet 
the painting was only 
that of a peasant 








won't mind.” 
She gave me a card 
bearing her address. 


“About four-thirty, then?*' And so it was 


agreed. 

I did not particularly desire to see 
Jenny again. But I did want to hear that 
story. 


Though I was admitted to the Pomeroy 
residence by Jenny’s private maid, there was 
that about the heavy door of wrought iron 
and plate glass and the large cool entrance 
hall within, to inform me that. had the 
mansion been en grande tenuc, I should have 
been received at the portal by a man- 
servant, and should have found another man- 
servant inside to relieve me of my hat and 
stick. It was a place haunted by the ghosts 
of butlers and first and second men 

In a small electric elevator operated by 
push-buttons, the maid escorted me to the 
third floor, where at the front of the house 
was Jenny’s boudoir. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Walls and furniture were covered for the 
summer, but in this room the covering was 
of chintz, brilliantly patterned with pea- 
cocks and large roses. 

Jenny was wearing a pink tea-gown — 
one of those diaphanous, trailing things 
which, should a man attempt to wear it, 
would be ruined by the time he crossed the 
room. 

“You mustn’t suppose that Gerald and I 
had rows,” Jenny began, as we sipped the 
cocktails brought us by her maid. ** We just 
drifted apart. I couldn’t help realizing that 
I had made him — and that he didn’t ap- 
preciate it. I gave up everything to pose for 


“So, though I disliked her, I kept her,” 
Jenny continued. ‘But every day I'd go to 
his room and try to make it up to him, just in 
case he noticed. I'd stroke his forehead and 
fix things around the room where he could 
see me. It wasn’t any too safe, either! 
Typhoid’s awfully dangerous that way. I 
might have caught it myself. Dick kept 
telling me so. 

“And in spite of all I was doing for him, 
he got cranky with me. One day he pushed 
my hand off his forehead and told me to go 
away. A couple of days later, when the 
nurse was out of the room, I gave him a 
drink of water. He took it awkwardly and 
spilled it all over himself And when I 
tried to dry him off he told me for God’s 
sake to go and get the nurse. 

“Well, I'm not used to being sworn at! 
But that wasn’t the worst. They were 
simply starving him. So when the nurse had 
to go to the drug-store I got him just a 
tiny bit of chicken salad. You couldn’t give 
him anything lighter than chicken salad, 
could you? She came back before he was 
quite finished, and undertook to call me 
down — right in my own house! She ordered 
me out of the room and Gerald never said 
a word to stop her. As if a little chicken 
salad would hurt anybody! 

“When I told Dick about it he was per- 
fectly indignant. He said I was all used up 
anyway, and that the thing for me to do was 
to clear out before I got sick, too. But even 
then I was going to do my duty. I went to 


woman seated upon a 
bit of crumbling wall 

Her thin stooping shoulders were wrapped 
in a black knitted shawl. Her old eyes 
gazed straight out from the picture — not 
at you, but at things you could not see. 
But it was as if you saw reflected in them 
homes destroyed, boys sleeping under little 
wooden crosses, daughters who would never 
know again the comfort of that mother’s 
lonely arms. Tragic eyes, yet without terror 
or despair — only resignation, patience be- 
yond belief, endless waiting for some final 
justice. 

And her hands! There was a spell about 
them. They lay folded in her lap, resting 
for a moment from a lifetime’s toil. Weary 
old hands. Withered and workworn old 
hands. Strong old hands. In them. as in 
the eyes, was a terrible. indomitable, pa- 
tient something. 

Jenny slipped her arm through mine and 
leaned softly against me, 

“There!” she exclaimed. “Think what he 
used to do — and look at that!” 

She pointed at the picture. Just as her 
arms tapered gracefully to delicate round 
wrists, her fingers tapered to the long oval 
nails with their little white “moons,’’ their 
lustrous polish, their frail flexible tips, calling 
to mind the edges of tiny sea-shells, pink and 
translucent. 

Her chirping voice ascended in shrill pro- 
test as she added the final awful denuncia- 
tory blast: 

“And just look at those hands!” criea the 
original Bascom Girl. 
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all 15c each 


yen gavethe worid great music.é 
Century puts it on your piano at 
the remarkably low price of 15c. 
When you buy music for you: piano, 
ask for Century edition. 
The paper—the printing -the design- 
ing are high-class beyond compare. 
The music is certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it. You can’t buy 
more-—why pay more than the 
Century price, 15c! 
Century Catalogue is Complete 
Among its 2,000 compositions; 
you'll find “Evening Star,’’ 
“Falling Waters,” “Caprice 
Brilliante,” “‘Dance 
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King; *‘Estudiantina’’ 
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practically all the other standard 
classics. 
Century Edition Standard 


Century edition is the recognized 
standard Edition of America 
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You can be sure that the 
dealer who carries it is also 
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Brann, the Iconoclast. 


‘‘! Want to See More Mothers Who Would Rather 


Be Queen of Their Homes Than the Favorites at 
Fashionable Circles—More Women Who Would Rather Have 
the Love of Their Husbands Than the Insolent Admiration of 





The World Gasped 


t His Fearless Exposures 


: \M no perfectionist. I do not build the spasmodic 
»» nor spill the sealding tear because all men are 
not Sir Galahad n quest of Holy Grail, 


and all 
r of reversible wings and 


( na VO pal 

the aurora orealis for a hat band I might get lone- 
some 1 L world ike na | do not expect to see religion 
vithout int. wealth witho want, and virtue without 
l nu I do hope to see the human race devote itself 
© grander aims th ollowing the fashion and camping 
on the trail of ear | dollars I want to see more 
homes and fewer hovels, more men and fewer dudes. I 
van ee more men with the moral courage to brave 
he odium < ‘ old maids rather than the pitiful 
veakness to become loveless wives. I want to see more 
others who would rather be queen of their homes than 

e favorites of fashionable circles; women who would 
rather have e love of their husbands than the insolent 
1dmiration of the whole he world—women who do not 
know too much at 15 and too little at 50.” 


He Stripped the Veil from Life’s Crimson Shame 
a brief extract from one of the hun- 


The above 
dreds of articles in the fi complete edition of Brann, 


~ but 


the Iconoclast. But it gives a hint of Brann’s wizardry 
of words, and the fury with which he attacked every fake 
and fraud in Christendom. If women were bad he fought 
them. If men were bad he hurled jhimself upon them 
with the crash of an avenging angel. High or low, pan- 
derers or hypocrites, or political grafters, or religious fakers, 
all felt the scorpion whip of Brann’s 


or ‘polite sassiety”’ 


stinging words. 
The Wizard of Words 


.Brann, the Iconoclast, raised his voice in protest wher- 


ever he saw sham and rottenness. He exposed high or 
low in all their shame while the world blushed. Brann 
was an image breaker. When he struck the false 


the shackles that bound 
were smashed, 


fell, 
blind slavery 


virtue 
to 


draperies of 
men and women 


and the nests of lies were scattered to the four 
winds. And Brann’s weapon was words. But how 
he could use them! The world has never seen the 
like of his ma-_tertul pen. As one man wrote: 
‘He was the equal of Shakespeare, De Maupas- 
sant, Hugo, Balzac, and Elbert Hubbard rolled 


in one.” 


The Complete Writings of 


Brann, the 


Iconoclast 
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A Prize Idiot of the Earth 
The Typical American Town 
Glory of the New Garter 
Coining Blood into Boodle 
The Footlights Favorites 
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The Deadly Parallel 

Thou Shalt Not 

The Old Maids Auction 
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The Curse of Kissing 
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As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels 





OU’LL swing into the Camel procession as easily and 

as delightedly as any of the thousands of smokers who 
have found these cigarettes an absolute revelation in qual- 
Py ity, in refreshing flavor, in mellow mildness and in body! 
Camels win your favor right from the beginning ! 


Camels are unlike any cigarette you ever puffed. They 
are a creation—an expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos. As sure as you are a foot high 
you will prefer Camels blend to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! They are so delightful, so unusual in 
every way you consider a cigarette! 


You get chummy with Camels! They fit in with your 
cigarette desires just one hundred per cent! Your most 
exacting cigarette wish will be answered every time you 
light up a Camel. The satisfaction they impart to 
smokers is simply joyous. 


And, Camels will not tire your taste! Smoke 
them liberally—always with keen relish! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste 
nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


You’ll prove out our enthusiasm when you 
compare Camels with any cigarette in the world 
at any price! 






Camels are sold everywhere in scientif- 
ically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 
20 cents; or ten packages (200 ciga- 
rettes) in a glassine-paper-covered car- 
ton. We strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or when you 
travel. 


x aim 
CIGA 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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an ardent admirer of fairy-fine Luxite and is not surprised to learn that 
, her wardrobe contains only this radiantly beautiful and fine textured hosiery. 
) losiery Offered in pure silk, silk faced and lisle styles for men and women, in a broad 
variety of colorings and in a wide range of prices. 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 690 FOWLER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, LONDON, ONT. 
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